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Complete Sportsman’s 
= Guide 


Ye r OU will want this book. 
RASS STAC 
y || | cgeaemsze |) You can obtain it PREE 


‘Gp MEDICINE  FISHERMEN'S AND 
Wu 3 ANGLERS MAN 


AND SPORTSMENS CUIDE 
SHOTGUN SHOOTERS MANUAL 


we 
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j °° ’nrummens cue T is unquestionably the best, most complete and 
SECRETS OF ALL ARTS. BOATS Setian ’ 
CANOES DOG TRAINERS GLICE most authoritative book ever written for sports™ 











REGIONS - CAME AND 
FISH LAWS.ETC BLINDS 


WING AND FOWL SHOOTING men. Contains 544 pages, with 1,000 illustrations; 


AND 1000 OTHER SUBJECTS 


ee weighs 20 ounces. Is the only complete sportsmen’s 


aprnov' 
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library in one volume. 





PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT SAYS: 
‘Its chapters on camping and big game hunting are exceptionally 
good. 
‘*Theodore Roosevelt, Jr., also thanks you for the ncte and bouk which 
you kindly sent him.” 
EX-PRESIDENT CLEVELAND SAYS: 
‘*Your books are so very practical in their treatment of matters con- 
nected with the sport you and I so greatly love, that they cannot fail 
to be useful to every sportsman.” 


GENERAL NELSON A. MILES SAYS: 


‘Your book is certainly one of the most practical, instructive and 
interesting volumes I have ever had the pleasure of reading. I con- 
gratulate you on the success it deserves.” 


SPECIAL OFFERS 


By a special arrangement with the publishers of this great book we are 
enabled to make the following exceptional offers. These offers are made for a 
limited time and we advise everyone who wishes the book to take advantage of 
them at once. 





OFFER The Complete American and Canadian Sportsman’s Encycloped‘a, 
Full Gilt Library Edition, sent to any address in the United States or 
A Canada, postpaid, for $1.12. 
OFFER The Complete American and Canadian Spertsman’s Encyclopedia, 
with an annual subscription to FIELD AND STREAM, either new or 
B renewal—regular price, $2.62; our price, postpaid, $2.00. 








OFFER The Complete American and Canadian Sportsman’s Encyclopedia 
will be sent free to anyone sending two annual subscriptions, new or 
renewal, to FIELD AND STREAM, at the regular price, $1.50 each. 
Your own subscription and that of one of your friends will be accepted. 


FIELD anv STREAM, Inc., 35 West 21st St., New York City, N.Y. 
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These Pictures 


rReE 


ITH every years’ sub- 

scription or renewal 
of subscription to FIELD 
AND STREAM ($1.50) 
seit in response to this 
offer, we will send FREE a 
choice of either the compan- 
ion pictures in color or the 
black and white Osthaus 
picture; with every two 
years’ subscription or re- 
newal ($3.00) we will send 
all three pictures and in 
ADDITION a copy of a 
very useful SPORTING 
DICTIONARY. 








TO MISS IS MYSTERY 


“To Hit is History” 
“To Miss is Mystery” 


In full water color. Size, 
11x18 inches, exclusive of 
mat. As a pair of compan- 
ion, story telling hunting 


pictures, they have never 


ha. 


been equaled. 


“Close Work” 


By EDM. H. OSTHAUS 





Setter retrieving a ruffed 
grouse, in black and white. 
Size, 12x15 inches, exclusive 





of mat. 
CLOSE WORK. 
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ROSTON TERRIER “ FASHION * 
was bred and sold by Fred k E. Rice. 

Champion Fosco, at Stud, Fee $as5. 
Champion Fosco has beaten every Bos< 


ton Terrier Dog that has been exhibit- 
ed this season. Puppies and grown dogs 
for sale. Pedigreed and registration 


guaranteed. Fred’k E. Rice 
Pennsylvania Hotel 








Alice Rocseveit's 


3sth Street. cor. 8th Avenue. New York 
eo 





SIRIUS HENNELS 


(Registered with American Keanel Club.) 
High bred, registered and pedigreed 
; BOSTON TERRIERS 


Young stock and heusc breken dogs for sale. 
At tud—Murray's Christie, Ne. 89956. Fee, S10. 
Address, ARTHUR C. TYLER, New Britain, Coan. 














MILNSHAW MASHER 


(Chicklet-Pomeranian ) 
FEB 815.00 


h Bulls, Por 
1 Griffon Bruxellois | 


ALWAYS ON HAND: Fren 
ians, Yorkshire Terriers anc 


JULES FEROND, 








236 West 46th Street, New York 


TELEPHONE: 4439 BRYANT Milnshaw Masher 








Griffons vane 


The Kingcote Ke nnels of He stead 
exhibitor ot th iaint and fa o1 
Pu ppies by Champion Kingcote Boe 
well as some excelle nt breeding stock. 


KINGCOTE KENNELS, Nempstead, L. 1. 
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GORDON SETTERS 


FOR SALE.—Mason A. 84202, and Jean A., 9r8as. 
Also several fine puppies eligible for registration; males 
$25, females $20. 

At stud, Ch. Teddy A., 60875, $20. 

Mason a. 84202, $15 


MRS. B. W. ANDREWS, Woodbury, N. J. 


| 











FINNIGAN 


32 years the leadingjshooting dog trainer of Americ a 
35 extra trained and superior working pointer 
setters broken to hunt to the gun on partridge, woor: 
and quail. We want fair prices for the quality, nocheay 
trained dogs at any price. 


FINNIGAN KENNELS, Greene,N. Y. 


~ 


















IRISH SETTERS—Puppies entitled to registry, ped- 
igree unexcelled; two males, twenty dollars each; 

> female, fifteen. C. L. _ Brown, Ellis, 

FOR SALE—English Setter Dog. Eleven months, 
white and liver color, very stylish, partly broken; 

a gentleman’s dog in every respect; will be sacri- 
Sood to ~ - or purchaser. W. Gross Mingle, 
e ntre Hall, 


FOR SALE—Setters, Pointers and Hounds of the 
highest type; farm raised youngsters and grown 

stock at very reasonable prices. Write your wants. 

Dept. H, Kennels Perfection, Harrisburg, Pa. 








FOR SALE—Fox-hound puppies, black and tan 
from noted hunters ready for shipment at Eight 
dollars each; satisfaction guaranteed. R ran- 





dall, Worth, Arenac County, Mich. 

FOR SALE—Sporting and pet dogs, cattle, sheep, 
swine, pigeons, ferrets and rabbits. Fifty-six 

page catalogue ten cents. C. G. Lloyd, Dept. V, 

Sayre, Bradford Co., Pa. 

FOR SALE—English Setters that are right in 
every way. Whelped Oct. 2, 1906. Fred J. 

Thompson, Prophetstown, Til. 

FOR SALE—Finely marked Fox Terriers. Males, 
$10; females, $8. Also Bull Terriers, males, $15; 

females, $10. Norris Square Kennels, 3130 North 


Park Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 


fox and rabbit hounds; 
3ucyrus, Ohio. 


Trained coon, 
Comrade Kennels, 


FOR SALE— 
extra good. 
intelli- 
im- 
Dept. 


SCOTCH COLLIES—Three handsome and 

gent litters of pedigreed youngsters from 
ported prize winning stock, very reasonable. 
Cc. Kennels Perfection, Harrisburg, Pa. 


“THE STANFORD BEAGLES’’—Get the Best! 
Grown stock and youngsters, for winter hunt- 
ing. Catalogue, studcards and photos, 6 cents 
stamps. “Stanford Kennels,”’ Bangall, N. Y. 
EUREKA DOG REMEDIES (IN TABLET FORM) 
Vermifuge, Distemper, Blood Cooling, Condition, 
Diarrhea, 35 cents, 
Chorea, Fits, Paralysis, Rickets, 50 cents. 
PIXOLEA, not greasy, non-poisonous, 
teed to cure skin diseases, sores, etc., 
horses and cattle, per bottle, 50 cent 
The Roach Mfg. Co., P. O. Box 211, Breckiya, N. Y. 


guaran- 
of dogs, 





HIGH GRADE BLUE BLOODED HOUSE PETS— 

Dogs as house pets have long been extremely 
popular in the families of elite classes generally, and 
knowing that the above people want only the best 
stock obtainable, take pleasure referring them to 


Mr. JULES FEROND, 236 West 46th Street, New 
York City, who has for a number of years been 
recognized as one of the foremost breeders of 


Pomeranians, Yorkshire Terriers and 
in America, feeling positive that 
they can obtain from him, a pet that will be thor- 
oughly satisfactory in every particular. Mr. 
Ferond’s dogs have taken prizes in the best shows 
in the country, and his well-known dog MILSHAW 
MASHER is as fine a type of Pomeranian as ever 
was imported to this country. At this season of 
the year he has on sale puppies from the above 
breeds, of the finest blood, which would make an 
ideal Christmas gift. Write for particulars. Tele- 
phone, 4439 Bryant. 


French Bulls, 
Griffon Bruxellois, 
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Smooth Fox Terriers — CALIFORNIA 


BELL-B0Y 








We have prepared our semi-annual draft, 
comprising about 50 of our best American 
bred fox terriers. They range in price 
from $25.00 to $150.00 each, commen- 
surate with their value, and there is quality 
in each and every one of them. If inter- 
ested would be glad to send you a sale list. 


Address: 
The SABINE KENNELS, Orange, Texas 


— | A STRIKING EXAMPLE 


] » %YIrish Terriers at Stud of what a GOOD FOOD will 
| Champion Borthwick Tormentor—Best Irish Terrier } do for a GOOD DOG, 


























in America. Fee, $25 Blarney Gamecock-—A splendi 


e e ’ . s 
Fer Tio™ Courdecd Deay. ‘Minne of sighines Champion Dog Biscuit 












prizes before he was a year ol Fee, $15. 
select pup pies usual ly fer sale as well as older “The Peer of all Dog Foods” 
dogs of t! 1e be st bree ling. Address all communications to T d f ; il h 
JOHN G. BATES, Cedarhurst, L. I. ; a ogs prefer it to all other 
ooads, 








No preparation or trouble 
in feeding 


GEDNEY FARM KENNELS Produces results unattainable by 


other means. 


DALMATIANS —ae 
ST. PAUL BREAD CO., 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 

















The Gedney Farm Kennels have the largest and 
best oy ol Deletions i in this country. Dalma- 
tians are the best watch dogs and all round com- 
panion. No smart equipage is complete without 


them. Broken dogs, breeding stock and rom | 
always forsale. Send for stud cards, price if ws B O O K. 
descriptive circulars, 
SIX DOGS AT STUD | — 
FEES, $15 TO $30 | Dog Diseases 
| 














AND HOW TO FEED 
Mailed FREE to any address by the auther. 


Gedney Farm Kennels | | M. CLAY GLOVER, D. V.8., = 1278 Broadway, N. Y. 
F. Appleton, Manager White Plains, N. Y. | 




















| FASHION’S DOG 


Royally bred, registered ENGLISH BULL 
DOGS at reasonable prices for the best im- 
ported stock. The best tempered pets in the 
canine world. Write for prices and particulars 


NAIROD KENNELS (Registered ») 


Satisfactien or Money Back. 


The HABERLEIN 
Dog Remedies 


No Experiments. Triedeadapproved: Ferty Years’ Experience. 





An 








DISTEMPER CURE (Comb) $1.00 515 Second Street ote Brooklyn, N. 
katara lowe = 

ECZEMA CURE. . seat by mail — 

CANKER CUR! id. The Tea ssa 





wiectten wate 
TONIC PILLS. | Snren gdm 


a OS BS 




















py PILLS. . on receipt of only TH E —— 
gma RR 3 Amati 
FLEA, REPELLER AND DISINF...... 50 - ma eur 
SCENT RESTORER AND INTENSIF.:: :50 $3. 50 lea 
im > Soy “secs Trainer 
Stoestiges oe enccensta} treatments my my | y i. remedy. < ve, ILLUSTRATED 
mp for et on dog anes. 4 ~ 
f ED. F. HABERLEIN - McPherson, Kan, 7. , By Eo. F. HADERLEIN. (| 
- — - PAPER OOVER,$!1.00. ‘ 
THE UTILITY KENNELS MW) -— CLOTH AND GOLD, 


Offer some choice high-bred English Setters and 
Pointers, thoroughly trained and untrained. Bitches 


$1.60 — POS8STPAID. ‘ 
in whelp and popeice. Place orders now for your ‘ im eer MAILED PROMPTLY 4 








season’s shoot dog and companion or for puppy iy, AT Ge or. BY THIS PAPER. 
Bat nN, education. Address CHAS. A. HALE : ~ See cee 
3atl ° 
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Y RECOM- 
MENDED BY 

4” THE BEST 
VETERINARIES 
IN THE COUNTRY 


5000 TESTIMONIALS FROM 
DOG OWNERS 


THE DOGS EAT IT 
WITHOUT COAXING 


FOR SALE IN BARRELS, BOXES AND CARTONS 


OLD GRIST MILL: CHARLESTOWN MASS 

















AN ILLUSTRATED 
DOG MAGAZINE 








ADVERTISING 
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WORM EXPELLER 


Warranted to remove any kind of 
Worms or money refunded. 
If you own a dog or cat, read Dr. 
els’ Book on Diseases, Symptoms 
and Treatment. Mailed free if you 
mention Field and Stream. 


DR. A. C. DANIBLS, 
174 Milk St., Boston 


Dr. Daniels’ Famous Veterinary Rem- 
edies for home treatment of horses, 
cattle, om. < cats, —! and swine are 
sold by all druggists and dealers. 

Insist on having DANIELS", the best. 


Or. Daniels’ Worm Expelier. 

















Amateur 
NEW EDITION Trai ner: 


JUST OUT 
By Ep. F. HABERLEIN. 


WLLUSTRATED 

PAPER OCOVER,$!.00. '5 
CLOTH AND GOLD, ( 
$1.60 — POS8TPAID. 
MAILED PROMPTLY ‘> 
BY THIS PAPER. 





_— 

















COLLIES AND IRISH TERRIERS 


Puppies and grown stock at 
moderate prices 


REGISTERED PREFIX WELLESBOURNE 


For particulars address 
HEWRY JARRETT (The Pascal) -:- Philadelphia, Pa. 














Dogdom is devoted 
solely to dog fanciers 
It is the best and 
highest class exclus- 
ive dog journal pub- 
lished. @ No sports- 
Biman can afford to 
be without it. 

Send to-day for 


Sample Copy 
FREE 

and ‘ist of prem- 

ium pictures given 

away with every 

subscription. 


atiiiaias 
TS 
ca (« } ¢ +) 
iv a 





Dogdom is for sale on news-stands or 
mailed direct for $1.00 per year. 


DOGDOM PUBLISHING CO., 


BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 


8 Send for our new catalog of dog and kennel supplies 
—everything for the dog fancier—medicines, books, 
foods, collars, soaps, disinfectants, crates, etc., etc 

































Very fast and dead 

|Pedigreed | Foxhounds— ici bogs tn 
also Trained Coon Hounds and Still Cover Dogs, Rabbit Hounds and 
Sotnd Dogs. As a trained dogs as live. Fully guaranteed. State 
|} wants. Address —, D. HOPKINS, Imboden, Ark. 


‘ 





AIREDALE TERRIERS. 


FOR SALE—Two puppies by Ch. The Gamecock ex Oak- 
lawn Flame. They are registered and crackerjacks. Write 


for descrintion and price. 
J. M. HOLT, - «= Marshalltown, Iowa 








USEFUL ORNAMENTAL 


GERMAN SILVER DOG COLLAR PLATES, the finest made, soc. 
Artistic, raised lettering and design, high finish, new process far 
superior to the old style of engraving on plate. 
A finer collar plate you never saw. Name of dog, owner and city, 
Saadanmdiy designed on the ee amt prepaid by mail for FIFTY 


Two Sizes, 3-4 x 3 inch for the | ae dogs, 9-16 x 2 1-4 inch for the 
ler bri FINE RUSSET LEATHER KENNEL COLLAR, 60c. 
THE 3 MOST SERVICEABLE DOG COLLAR MADE. Best quality 
leather, solid single thickness strap, han:!- made and handsomely 
finished, nickle buckle and sing, showy, st)ong, durable, everlasting. 
Sent by mail, prepaid, on receipt of only sixty cents. This collar and 
above name plate attached will be made and sent complete for $1.00. 
Three sizes—18, 20 and 92 inches long, 1 1-4 inch wide. 


ED. HABERLEIN, JR. McPherson, Kan. 
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BV AND EXCHANGE “Galt 


Advertisements will be inserted under 
this classification for 5 cents a word for 
each insertion. Numbers and _ initials 
count as words. No advertisement ac- 
cepted for less than fifty cents. Cash 
must accompany order. 
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FOR SALE—Bob White for Fall planting. Now is 
the time. Squirrels of all kinds; raccoons, etc., 


~ o Write for prices. E. F. Pope, Colmesneil, FOR SALE— BARGAIN! 


BLACK CHIPMUNK, Bear Cubs, large and baby . ° 
Porcupines, Coons, Canada Hares, Flying and Red or Special Delivery Wagon 


Squirrels, ete., etce., for pets, exhibiting purposes 











and game reserves. Our animals and prices are ° 

interesting. 4 Linwood Flynt, North Waterford, Me. Model F, 2 cylinder, 12 h.p. Motor 
FOR EXCHANGE—New caliber 30 rifle. for, caliber This car, built to sell for $900, having 
Mechanicsburg, Pa. a he oe fine laminated wood body, and in fist- 


re ae TMM RE class condition, will be sactificed to im- 

SEND US AG T, or any nd o ide or skin; ° 

will tan it with hair on or off. Also do head mediate purchaser. Apply to 
mounting. Work guaranteed. Correspondence 


solicited. A, Bailey & Co., Kotioka, Mo. H. HUNGERFORD 


PIANO FOR SALE—New, and at a bargain price. 35 W. 21st Street, - - New York 
Address B., care Field and Stream office. 








AUTOMOBILES—Ford automobile and Orient buck- . ; ~ <j 

board for sale. Can. save intending purchaser 
some money. Address P. D. W., care Field and 
Stream office. 











OLD RELIABLE CONSOLIDATED 
TYPEWRITER EXCHANGE. 
243 BROADWAY (Est.188:) NEW YORK 

Absolutely Reliable Typewriters 
(all makes). Shipped —— to 


examination anywhere. Send for 
“SPECIAL BARGAIN LIST.” 


COLORED PICTURE (7x9) of the famous Indian 
chief, Sitting Bull, and New Bargain Sale List 
of ; ae All for 10 cents. George J. Tills, Albion, 





BROTHER, I have discovered the root that will 
surely cure that tobacco habit and indigestion. 
ot me write you about it. C. H. Stokes, Mohawk, 











FOR § SAL E—New Lefev er gun; all modern improve e- 


mm ee MULERTT’S CONDENSED FISH FOOD “IXL” | 


cael ee en Pm, BEST RESULTS WITH GOLDFISH 
LOCAL REPRESENTATIVE WANTED—Experi- TRIAL WILL CONVINCE! Lap ape 100.; 








ar 250, 
ence unnecessary if honest, ambitious and willing tee re A Bay alt by mall 
to learn our business thoroughly by mail. Large oF sale at all up-to-date aealers in “the Baked Beaten 
income assured. Write for full particulars. Ad- SEW ink OF IMITATIONS, 1 sealed packages 
dress Se. 5 ee Co-operative Realt bearing our full name. Sanat & 
Co., 436 Athenzeum Bldg., Chicago, Ill., or 436 
Maryland Bidg., Washington, D. Cc. HUGO MULERTT, Sole Manufacturer 





Brooxtyx, New York anp WeIssaDEN. GERMANY 





FOR SALE—$35 A-1 Vista camera, brand new, 
for $17.50 cash. N. H. _ Crowell, Farmington, Minn. 


FLORIDA—Want a “good place to oe this Winter 
with Northern ple? Good table, Jersey cows, 
good hunting, fishing, oranges, Rood water, high, 
ealthy. Send for particulars. H. Stokes, Mo- 




















hawk, Fla. SEND FOR PREMIUM LIST. 
FOR SALE—Auto-loading shotguns. New Reming- . a : ’ 

ton “Standard” grade, only $26.45; ‘““Tournament” We are giving away animal studies, in 
grade, engraved, $49.65. Never shot. Privilege ex- colors, game and fish pictures with a year’s 


amination. Drawer 36, Muscatine, Iowa. | subscription to FIELD AND STREAM. By 


dropping us a postal card we will send you 
a circular showing cuts and giving descrip- 
H. A. DRISCOLE, tions of these offers. 
Game Fish Paintings in Oil FIELD AND STREAM, 


35 West 2ist St., New York 
Showing the actions of fish in life, my specialty. , . 
References: Fist AND STREAM, and coon of the | 











most eminent authorities and anglers in America 
Address: Prexsxitt, N. Y. 



































Sporting and Country Properties for Sale 


Advertisements will be inserted under this head for five cents a word for each insertion, payable 
strictly in advance. Numbers and initials count as words. No advertisement ac- 
cepted for less than fifty cents. Display advertisements will be 
inserted at rate of $3.75 an inch, $2.00 one-half inch. 











hs thousands of acres could be easily secured. The 
ST. LAWRENCE RIVER ISLAND. property will advance rapidly in value in the next 
a 7 ey) -\) BP . ~ - . - vear, and the man who buys it will make a good 
HOTEL or CLUB PROPERTY, on island at head investment. Also several large acreage properties 
of St. Lawrence. A famous headquarters for the | that would make ideal game preserves or shooting 
best bass fishing grounds on the St. Lawrence | poxes. Address Plummer F. Jones, Avonia, Vir- 
river. Fine building, with three cottages, boat- | gjnia 
house, icehouse, dock, etc., all in ge nn ene 
charming grove of fine timber; ten acres of ground. on sp mtes 4 : Sea , : 
An ideal club property, or a splendid chance for a 3,500 ACRES in Lunenburg SUEY, tweive e miles 
1a; ; na , a from station, two sets of buildings, as good as 
good hotel man. Buildings lighted by acetylene gas. new, two-story dwelling in good shape, numerous 
furnished throughout, and complete equipment of outbuildings; ‘one of the best properties east of 
bed and table linen, china, glass and silverware. the Blue Ridge for a big hunting range; plenty of 











Can be had at a bargain by prompt buyer. Ad- > ) dd L. E 
dress Canadian Locomotive Company, Ltd., King- ome fa and Stream.” $35,000. Address , 
ston, Ontario. _ bean 
COLORADO. FLORIDA. 
The Divide Land and Cattle Co. has 1,000 acres , ore ae za ™ wy 
under 5-pole fence, fifteen miles from Redstone, “ROYAL OAK, 
Colorado. Redstone has a casino, country club, | the delightful country place of the late Thomas L. 


and is the site of J. C. Osgood’s famous million dol- Harris at Mohawk, Lake Co., Florida, consisting 
lar country estate; several men of wealth have of about one thousand acres of virgin pine forests 
shooting boxes and estates near the company’s filled with native game; several small lakes stocked 
holdings. The property is inside the Forest Re- with black bass. Boat house and boat. Modern 
serve, so will always have access and first use of house of 12 rooms, hot and cold water, two bath 
the Forest Reserve free range of several hundred rooms, wide verandas—situated on a hill, one of the 
nillion of acres. Grass and wild grain grow on highest points in the State, overlooking Lake Juan- 
the reserve up to the horses’ saddle girths. No ita. Scenery and view from veranda unsurpassed in 
better plant could be found to raise cattle or polo the South. The house is surrounded by beautiful 
ponies or fine horses, only two months’ feeding, a grounds set with palms, orange and other fruit 
fine mountain stream bisects the property, six trees, and rare plants from many lands. For 
miles of stream enclosed in fence. Good buildings, further particulars, write to C. H. Stokes, P. M., 
cellars, well, springs, stables, etc., on property, and Mohawk, Florida. 

perfect ange President Roosevelt camped last 
spring near the property. Governme itle ar- aa . 

pe arinen 9 All the pod that can i od ae FLORIDA HOMES—Two good village houses— 
views, old Ragged Mountain, where are abundance | ©@¢h with six lots, one with small peach and 
of Mountain Sheep, is just over the company’s orange orchard, both overlooking Lake Minneola; 
holdings. Will sell’ for $30,000. Address M. w. | the prettiest lake in the state; one for $1,300, the 
Charlton, Secretary, P. O. Box 281, Delta, Colorado. other for $1,000. Write for particulars to C. H. 


Stokes, P. M., Mohawk, Florida. 
LONG ISLAND. 

arama — ORANGE GROVES—Two fine orange groves for 
Farm of 50 acres, with 500 feet of frontage on sale cheap, both with bearing groves; good plas- 
the Sound and Sound Avenue. On this property | tered, painted houses of seven rooms each, both 
there is a very good set of farm buildings, and the with fine lake fronts, near nice towns. Good fish- 
land is mostly all under a high state of cultivation. ing and hunting. One at $3,500, the other $2,800. 

Price, $12,500. Address D. E. G., care of FIELD Write to C. H. Stokes, P. M., Mohawk, Florida. 
AND STREAM. ee 


Sightly Long Island Farm. Would make grand GAME AND FISH | PRESERVE—Forty-three 
shooting preserve. About 200 acres, 100 cleared, | thousand acres in Florida fenced, keeper's house, 
and the balance fine timber. This is a half mile roads and trails, on river, railroad three miles, no 
from ratlroad station, and occupies some very high hunting three years, bear. panther, deer, turkey, 
hills, which command a magnificent view of Long | 4uail, salt and fresh water fish; $40,000. Terms rea- 
Island Sound. House of 10 rooms, barns and out- sonable. H. L., care of FIELD AND STREAM. 
buildings. Water from well 200 feet deep is sup- | — —_——_-———— - —- - 
plied by an engine. Hou se is surrounded by a mag- 




















nificent grove. Price, $200 an acre. Also have | 
other desirable speanetinn at bargain prices. For | 
further particulars address Farm Bureau, Room FOR SALE 
1338, 150 Nassau St., New York City. | 

DO YOU THINK New York will stop growing in Hunting Property of Unusual 
1908? The Astor Fortune was founded on New York | 
land. With tunnels connecting the Long Island | Character 
Railway with the New York Subway, the same op- | 
portunity exists now. Lots on the north shore of | ‘ : Q ‘ . . 
Long Island, with complete modern improvements, near Georgetown, South Carolina, In 
15 minutes’ ride from the center of New York City, neinitv widely fs " ; » 
for a few hundred dollars, payable at 10 per cent. & vicinity wide ly famed for its Duek 
quarterly, Prospectus, etc, address BRUCE H. | and Deer Shooting. There are also 


SLAMATER, care of FIELD AND STREAM. pai ia 
DELAMATER, care of ¥1 quail, snipe and turkey. Adjoins some 


VIRGINIA. noted hunting properties. A 5,000 acre 
——ESES ee | € € > » > } y ~ 
An ideal man om a sportsman within one ont and & 6,000 acre contiguous tract, 
a halt miles of President Roosevelt's hunting home, partly watered land and upland. Owner 
“Pine Knot,” in Albemarle county, rginia. e r. . : = mn " 
place contains 100 acres of land, half of which is will sell to individuals or club. For 


cleared, the rest stocked with game. There is a | particulars or arrangements for visit, 
house of six rooms, barn, ice-house, stables, etc. | * 9 

There is a grist-mill on the pranes ty, in —- re- | address H. B. SHORT, a 2881 Broad- 
pair, with a goo usiness, and excellent water y 7 ; 

power. The place is excellently situated for a way, New York City. 








sportsman or a sporting club, as hunting rights on 























PAUL BRANSOM 


who will take care of our covers for the next year, is 
recognized as an animal artist of unusual ability and 
understanding. His work speaks for itself, and shows 
his thorough sympathy for, and knowledge of, all our 
wild neighbors. 

We are congratulating ourselves on our good fortune 
in obtaining his services for the year, and predict a 
great demand for his posters, which will appear each 
month with the magazine. 

Mr. Bransom is a native of Washington. D. C., and 
has been in New York about five years. For the past 
three years he has been amusing the country with the 
well-known Bugville series. 
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ON FOOT ACROSS THE CALIFORNIA 
DESERT WITH A RIFLE 


By HARRY H. DUNN 


NOMALOUS as it may seem, and 
A strange to the man who has fol- 
lowed the lordly moose or the 
soft-footed caribou, there is no hunting 
ground in the world like the desert for 
the man who knows his rifle and loves 
the occasional hard shot which wins, 
rather than the many which merely bring 
down game for his bag. 

In California there are many miles of 
desert. From Mono and Owen’s Lakes 
on the north to the Superstition Moun- 
tains on the south, it lies, a barren land, 
devoid of life save to those that know its 
sheltered places, and who, with their 
own eyes, have seen the hoofed and 
winged hordes it hides. 

Many a mile the writer has tramped 
on the desert, many a mile in utter 
silence, where not as much as a breath 
of wind stirred the leaves of the grease- 
wood and the chamisal. In other places 
I have walked in equal silence, mile on 
mile, with a companion, a Piute, and 
the best hunter, white or red, I ever 
knew. 


On most of these forays I carried a 
rifle, on some a shotgun, and in previ- 
ous numbers of FIELD anD Stream I 
have detailed a few of my experiences 
with the latter. Now, I want to say a 
word about the good times I have had 
with a Winchester, and some of the game 
I have killed with it on the great sand 
plat. The real western hunter swears 
by his rifle, not by his shotgun, and while 
the scatter gun is very handy when food 
is wanted, the most genuine sport to be 
had on the desert is with the rifle. 

I remember camping at what is known 
as Big Rock Creek, just on the western 
rim of the desert, near one of the most 
famous and richest ranches on the Mc- 
jave barren grounds, and never, before 
nor since, have I seen such hunting as 
my father and I had in the mountains 
which here come down by gentle degrees 
to meet with the level floor of the des- 
ert. 

The creek, pure and sparkling and 
filled with trout, then too small, how- 
ever, to be caught, having just been put 
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in, ran directly past the doorway to our 
tent, which was pitched in a small grove 
of water beeches. 1 was seated one day 
at the entrance to this tent, cleaning 
father’s old twelve-bore shotgun. The 
owner of the gun was directly behind 
me performing the same operation on 
a Colt revolver. My mother had gone 
across the creek to the ranch house to get 
a pail of milk and to chat with the 
woman of the house, and hearing a 
slight noise in the brush, | thought 
nothing of it until, right at my ear it 
seemed, the revolver cracked. Naturally 
1 jumped, and there, not fifty feet from 
the tent door, fallen just as he had stood 
on rounding a point of hill which hid 
the tent, lay a spike buck. This was my 
introduction to the game of the desert, 
and, though I have visited the great 
shimmering sea of sand many times 
since, | have never found it wanting 
when the man behind the gun knew 
where to look for the game he sought. 

The principal deer of the California 
desert is the blacktail, not the ordinary 
Virginia or white-tailed deer found in 
coastal ranges. ‘These blacktail grow to 
much larger size than those of the more 
fertile valleys and canyons of the west, 
where there are still a few to be found in 
the thickest tangles. 

Among the pines back of Mount San 
Antonio, familiarly known as “Old 
Baldy,” there are blacktail, and out in 
the bare buttes of the Furnace Creek 
and Panamint Mountains in the heart 
of the desert there are still more of 
them. 

I remember very well going out from 
camp at the borax works on the north 
end of Death Valley one November 
morning with a young Piute, whose 
principal avocation in life seemed to be 
the killing of innumerable chukawallahs 
—huge desert lizards—for the culinary 
department of a large family housed in 
a tule-thatched shack near a spring a 
couple of miles back in the hills. 

One afternoon he slinned up to me as 
I sat pounding a small typewriter I 
always carry with me on such trips, and 
said: “Want’a killum deer?” Of 
course I wanted to kill a deer, but I did 
not believe he knew a deer from a jack- 


rabbit, and told him so. He went away, 
and was absent from camp for two days. 
I had occasion to measure the time by 
the fact hat his usual calls for tobacco 
were missing for that length of time. 

Then he returned with as fine a quar- 
ter of venison as I ever saw slung over 
one shoulder, and an old muzzle-loading 
rifle, which had evidently come into the 
valley with the Mormons, on his other 
arm, 

“Now, you want’a hunt *um deer?” 
he said. 

Next day we went. He, with his old 
pea-shooter, and me with the .32 tucked 
under one arm. Straight out from camp 
he led the way, across about two miles 
of sand and alkali dust and into a 
canyon which seemed a bit better wooded 
than the rest of the country, and with 
tiny pools of water scattered down its 
bed. 

At the first pool I stooped to drink. 
With a clutch of his brown hand he drew 
me away. “Poison!” he said, senten- 
tiously, and, when I looked closer, I 
could not but see the white incrustations 
of arsenic which limned the marge of 
the brackish pool. “Good spring up 
yonder,” he added, and I was quite will- 
ing to follow him. 

Half a mile, mayhap a full mile, we 
went on, and came to a pool cut from 
the living rock. About two feet deep it 
was, by six or seven long. Its margin 
was dotted with the tracks of the smaller 
four-feet. Pack rats, wood mice, foxes, 
coyotes, wildcats, possibly a lion, had 
been there to drink. Now I knew that 
the other springs were poisoned; not an 
animal had stopped to drink from them. 

Above the spring a way, where two 
cotton-woods half blocked the gorge, the 
Piute lad, whose name, by the way, was 
Bob, halted. “You stay here ’un watch,” 
he said. “I go ketch *um.” 

I did not exactly like this division of 
the sport, he to get all the hunting and 
me nothing, but I slipped back up the 
hill a way, dropped in behind a clump 
of thick scrub and waited. He had been 
gone half an hour, possibly, when, drift- 
ing heavily in on the wind, I heard the 
call of a lone coyote. It seemed eerie 
and weird, though the bright sun was 











Chickapangey, one of the most noted Indian hunters of the Southwestern Desert, and two 


deer which he killed in the mountains near his camp. They were shot with the rifle on which 
Chickapangey is shown leaning, and are said to have been the first he ever killed with a 


repeating rifle. He is an expert with a bow and arrow, and with the old muzzle-loading 
rifle he hunted with a few years ago. 
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THE HOME OF THE JACK RABBIT, AND FORMERLY THE HOME OF THE ANTELOPE, ON THE 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA DESERT 


shining overhead, and I knew there was 
small danger from the little wolves, even 
in a pack. 

Presently another wolf howled in the 
same direction. Then another and an- 
other. The cries seemed to be coming 
closer. I determined I would have a 
coyote pelt at least, even though I should 
get no deer. 

And then, gliding along without feet 
it seemed, down the very bed of the 
canyon, came a blacktail buck. I re- 
member wondering, as my finger slid to 
the trigger, why the deer was following 
down the bottom of the canyon, instead 
of going down the ridge, as is the custom 
of these blacktail when they travel 
through the hills. 

But my reflections were short lived— 
the deer explained them away himself. 
Coming to a sloping bit of sidehill, he 
leaped up the slanting bit of earth, stood 
for an instant with his broadside turned 
to me, the rifle cracked, he leaped 
straight up into the air, ran a dozen 
steps, staggered and fell, dead. : 

I rushed forward to him, knife in 
hand, and, trotting down the canyon, as 
unconcernedly as the deer had done, came 
Bob. “You kill ’um?” he asked. And 
then I realized that he had been the 
coyote that barked; that he had found 
the deer feeding somewhere, and had, 
by the consummate cunning of which he 


was possessed, driven him down to me 
so that I might be sure to get a shot. 

The deer was a beauty, fat and of 
large size, one of the best blacktails I 
have ever seen. At the time I was proud 
of my deer, as who would not have been, 
but it has been an infinite source of re- 
gret to me in later years that I did not 
have a camera instead of a rifle when he 
stood broadside there in the heart of the 
Death Valley hills. The making of his 
picture in the bright sunlight of the des- 
ert would have been only too easy, and 
the result would have been far more 
lasting than the head, which I regret to 
be compelled to write was not preserved, 
or the tender steaks, which were but 
temporary leaves in the book of that 
Death Valley journey’s diary. 

In these same mountains there are 
left mountain sheep, too. I have never 
killed any of these—and I doubt very 
much if I should, no matter how good 
an opportunity offered, but the Piutes, 
and many of the nomad whites who live 
in this region, have killed them, and 
their skulls bleach in dozens of yards to 
huts on the great American desert. If 
these heads with their magnificent horns 
had been properly cared for they would 
have been worth hundreds of dollars to 
their fortunate possessors. As it is, they 
are worth nothing, and the elements have 
so worked their will with bone and horn 
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that they are good for nothing now but 
fertilizer or ground bone for some one’s 
chickens. But I am afraid the chickens 
are likely to go hungry for ground moun- 
tain sheep horn for some time, for it is 
one hundred and fifty-five miles to a 
railroad from the least inaccessible of 
these piles of relics, and a bit further 
than that to the nearest settlement of 
any size. 

As might be expected, wherever there 
are deer and sheep and other game, 
either hoofed or feathered, thereare pred- 
atory animals as well. To this rule the 
desert is no exception. The canyons of 
the lava buttes, and the deeper gorges 
of the wooded ranges, such as_ the 
Charleston Mountains, hold a goodly 
population of wild cats and foxes, not to 
mention an occasional mountain lion, 
while the sand plats and the foothills 
which lead up to the real mountains are 
filled with coyotes. I have already writ- 
ten at some length of the wonderful call- 
ing of the native hunters for coyotes 
and foxes, and around Resting Springs 
and the China Ranch, a photo of which 


is shown herewith, I saw dozens of skele- 
tons of coyotes, foxes and wild cats which 
had been slain with poison or by means 
of traps. 

Some few of the skins of these ani- 
mals the Piute and halfbreed hunters 
save, but not many. In the Winter, 
when the snow lies well in most of the 
desert gorges, the fur is long and fairly 
thick, but the greater part of the year 
the skins of all the hunters are scraggly 
and poor. 

Mountain lions are very scarce, a few 
occasionally appearing in such favored 
localities as the pine forests above Manse 
on the Nevada desert, or on the eastern 
slope of the Sierras. Up around Mono 
and Owen’s Lakes I am told the big cats 
are fairly common, but in the Death 
Valley section, where most of my hunt- 
ing has been done, I saw the track of 
but one in several months’ stay. That 
they do come into this region I cannot 
doubt, however, as we found, in two in- 
stances, deer which had been killed bv 
cats of some species, and I do not think 
that any of the lynxes could have felled 





THE CHINA RANCH, ON THE RIM OF DEATH VALLEY, WHERE QUAIL AND WILD CATS AND COYOTES 
AND FOXES ARE ABUNDANT, AND WHERE THE OUTSIDE HUNTER CAN FIND EXCELLENT SPORT 
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one of the big blacktails. Of course, it 
may be that the cats of the desert hunt 
in packs, as some fanciful writers of late 
have made other cats do, but I should 
hesitate some years before I stood 
sponsor for any such improbable theory. 

Dave Morrison, at the China Ranch, 
told me that he had seen several lions 
during his occupation of the place, which 
covered some years at the time I saw 
him last. Tracks had been plentiful up 
the canyon of the Willow Creek, he said, 
up to five or six years before, when hunt- 
ers began occasionally to come in from 
Daggett and Tacopah, and the roar of 
shotguns blared out from the mesquite 
thickets where the quail hid. 

Morrison catches many foxes and 
coyotes and lynxes in his traps, and poi- 
sons more, or did when I was there, but 
no lion sign had ever been noted near 
any one of his traps or the carcases of 
chickens and sheep, in which he was ac- 
customed to put his poison. 

Above the alfalfa fields of the China 
tanch, the bed of Willow Creek is heav- 
ily wooded, mostly with the trees from 
which it takes its name. Some of these 
are veritable giants, and as, during the 
Summer, this bottom land is very dry, 
there is little underbrush and moving 
about in search of the quail which con- 
gregate there during the early months 
of Autumn, is a perfect pleasure for the 
shotgun expert. When the quail rise 
among this maze of tree trunks, it is 
something else for the shooter, but I did 
not appreciate this, and was drifting 
along slowly one afternoon, having 
picked up three birds, when IT came face 
to face with a lynx, small and red, the 
common plateau lynx of the coast. 

Doubtless he was as surprised as I. 
Standing on the fallen trunk of a large 
willow, he made a picture worthy of the 
best artist. From under my very feet a 
quail boomed in sudden flight. For an 
instant my eye left the cat, and when 1 
looked back again he was gone. The 
most perfect disappearance I ever saw 
in all the outdoors was this. I forgot 
my gun, forgot the quail. The picture 
of the cat was printed firmly on my eye, 
and for a full minute I could not per- 
suade myself that he was gone. Then I 


walked over to the log, saw the marks 
where his nails had sunk into the wood, 
and was convinced that what I had seen 
was real flesh and blood. 

Apparently he had been stalking the 
quail and I had disturbed him, coming 
up so silently that he, intent on the 
bird, had not noticed my approach until 
T saw him. Quite possibly he had never 
seen a white man before: verv probably 
he had never been shot at, yet he disap- 
peared as quickly as some much-hunted 
four-footed veteran of the coastal hills 
could have done. 

After this, almost every time that I 
crossed ¢he alfalfa lot toward the stream 
at nightfall, I saw a cat or a fox or a 
coyote, sneaking away up the river bed 
to the willow grove. Then I got in the 
habit of taking the .32 along, and about 
twice a week I would get a coyote, and 
once out of every three of these a wild- 
cat. Foxes were fewer and hard to see 
in time to shoot, and I got but one, 
though there are numbers of them over 
on the other side of Willow Creek, in 
the Amargosa River hills. 

Up the Amargosa we got ducks for 
our Thanksgiving day dinner. The pot- 
holes of the river were lined with them, 
but the hiding places were so poor that 
three of us got but a very mediocre bag 
out of the hundreds of birds seen. This 
whole country is a quaking morass, with 
waterholes of unknown depths scattered 
over it. From the edge of this bog to 
the waterholes one can travel easily and 
safely in some places; in others one can- 
not pass at all, so that the killing of a 
duck is by no means-assurance that one 
will get it. 

For this reason, if for no other, we 
were careful as to our shooting, and, 
while we had plenty for everybody who 
sat down to that feast, we did not have 
many left over for lunch the next dav. 
Few of the ducks in these potholes fall 
to the Piutes, however. Only a limited 
number of the tribesmen have guns of 
any description, and bows and arrows 
are of little use here. On the borax 
marshes, however, at the upper end of 
Death Valley, is where the Indian gets 
his. Here the ducks settle down in rafts 
at night. Before morning the borax in 
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the water crystallizes on their feathers in 
such quantities that it is only with the 
greatest difficulty that they can rise from 
the vats into flight. Here the Piute 
wades out into the pond armed only with 
a short stick, and slays his birds right 
and left. Such work as this, of course, 
rapidly fills the larder of the Indian and 
does not much interfere with the shoot- 
ing of such few hunters as go into that 
part of so forlorn and forbidding a coun- 
try as this is considered by the average 
traveler. 

All these ducks, too, can be shot with 
a rifle as well as with a shotgun, and 
there is a great deal of sport to be had 
with a .25-20 rifle on the upper Amar- 
gosa in such shooting, especially if the 


hunter can get hold of one of the half- 
breeds of the locality as a guide. 

I have no doubt that with hounds on 
the desert, especially within the bottom 
lands of the streams, one could have 
very good sport with the wildcats and 
coyotes and foxes, provided hounds could 
endure the heat of the desert at times 
when they were not engaged in running 
in the cool river bottoms. As a rule, dogs 
do not do well on the desert, no matter 
what their breed, and I doubt if hounds 
would be any exception. As it is, the 
man who is anxious to do a good deal 
of work in a new and novel manner, for 
a very little game, can have a good time 
on the desert—if he knows how. 


MY. ,LOVE 


By J. S. 


S. BOWEN 


My love and I together roam 
By lakes and rivers, streamlets gay ; 


Through fields and woods, ‘long country roads. 
We let time fly away, away. 


Now, heedless of the passers-by 
We rest upon a grassy dell; 

With arms around her neck, I look 
Into the eyes of my dear Nell. 


Her eyes are brown, and soft, and sweet, 
And love, I know, lurks in her heart. 

I love her, too, vow I’ll be true— 
Nothing shall tear our love apart. 


1 read her mind, I know her heart, 
’Though ne’er to me her love she’s told; 
She takes me as her guiding star; 
Her love is pure as virgin gold. 


Until at last there comes the hour 
That I see dim, as through a fog, 
Your image it will come to me— 
I think of you, ah, Nell, my dog! 
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Drawn in color by Roy Martell Mason 
“FO’ DE LAWD’S SAKE, RASTUS” 











LIVE FISH STUDY IN THE HOME 


HOW THE ANGLER MAY DERIVE MUCH WINTER ENJOYMENT 


By P. H. WOODRUFF 


HE true angler, to whom the un- 
veiling of the mysteries of lake 
and stream are as the treading 

of unknown lands to the explorer, whose 
heart, so often thrilled by the leap of 
bass, trout or “muskie,” yet beats in 
breathless sympathy with the bobbing 
cork of the humble bullhead fisherman ; 
his mind, of all mankind, has lost the 
least vu. voyhood’s enthusiasm. And to 
some extent this subject calls for youth- 
ful reminiscences. 

For where is the boy, brought up with 
a proper education in field and stream, 
who has not always felt, as he should, 
that the swamp back of the cow pasture, 
just over the hill, was a vast wilderness 
concerning whose secret lore it behooved 
him to learn more than was granted to 
ordinary men to know? Where is the 
boy, we say, who has not used his 
mother’s wash tubs to keep the turtles 
and bullheads and sunfish in that he 
caught down at the creek, and spent 
whole hours catching flies and grasshop- 
pers for them? 

Somehow the fish never seemed to eat 
them, though; even the angleworms we 
dropped in the water were still crawling 
around the bottom, white and exhausted, 
the next morning; but in a day or two 
you could most always get the turtles to 
eat fine—if you treated ’em right. Of 
course, if you poked ’em with a stick all 
the time to see ’em snap, you couldn’t 
expect ’em to eat. 

Some of the turtles would get real 
tame after a while. The fish didn’t get 
much of a chance, for mother generally 
had to have the wash tub just when the 
sunfish were getting so they would kind 
of look up when a lively fly floated over 
them. Sometime, you decided, you would 
make or buy a big tank with glass sides 
and a “castle” in it and sea weed. 

To most of us grown-ups the word 
aquarium, if we think about it at all, 
associates itself naturally with gold fish 


—some of them shaped as a fish should 
be, others deformed, grotesque, dumpy 
little bedies with goggle eyes and long, 
filmy tails; pretty, tame, yet wholly un- 
interesting. 

Many a fisherman, for an idle hour of 
so, has greatly enjoyed the antics of « 
school of sunfish or little bass, with their 
inquisitive investigation of everything 
new or strange; their fierce battles ap- 
parently over nothing; above all, their 
evident intelligence. Or perhaps it was 
a little pickerel, at once the most mo- 
tionless and the speediest of swimmers. 
How still he lies in that bed of weeds; 
yet, if anything smaller than himself 
should make any decided movement 
nearby, how ferociously he dashes to the 
attack ; what a grim, merciless expression 
we imagine we see in his eyes. 

These things every observant man who 
has spent any time near the water has 
noted if Nature has had her due effect 
upon him; for their observation goes 
with a tranquil mind. 

Yet it has occurred to few to bring 
this part of Nature into the house, to be 
enjoyed all Winter by the entire house- 
hold, and to help tide the busy man over 
the space between seasons. 

After a man has thought about this, 
and begun to realize that there may be 
something in it, it occurs to him that 
his friends will laugh at him for keep- 
ing a fool thing like an aquarium, like a 
kid. But, really, doesn’t it seem as 
though, if any-man can possibly get just 
a few of the joys of bovhood back again 
(without losing too much of his dignity, 
of course) he is to be mightily and sol- 
emnly congratulated? And if after that 
they do laugh, isn’t it worth it? Be- 
sides, no good fisherman will care who 
laughs at him. 

So get to work and build, or buy if 
you prefer, vour aquarium. The rec- 
tangular, iron-frame kind are prett, 
high priced—out of proportion it would 
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almost seem with the cost of manufac- 
ture. If you have any taste for making 
things, better build one. It is not neces- 
sary to.have the ends of glass; two glass 
sides are sufficient. Size and shape are 
matters more of convenience than of 
rule, but large aquariums necessitate 
some means of changing the water with- 
out disturbing the occupants, and the 
shape should be such that the water is 
never deeper than about half the width. 
The common glass globe is perhaps the 
poorest form of all; but, if a foot or more 
in diameter, and not over half filled with 
water, it may be made to answer very 
nicely. 

Those fancy litle articles of bric-d 
brac called castles, which are made of 
lava, and evidently designed originally 
by some romantic artificer with a taste 
for sunken ruins, will likely be sneered 
at by the man who sets out to imitate 
Nature; nevertheless, they are all right 
if the openings are big enough for the 
fish. In fact, something of the kind is 
almost necessary if sunfish or eroppies 
are to form a part of our colony; but a 
few flat rocks cemented together will be 
all the same to the fish. 

A half inch of clean sand and bird 
gravel should be spread upon the bot- 
tom; not flat and even, but with natural 
hills and hollows. 

Plant life of some kind is an absolute 
necessity to healthy aquarium life. In 
fact, with the proper proportions of 
water, air surface, animal and plant life, 
the water need never be changed, except 
to make changes in the arrangements, or 
in case of the death of any of the stock, 
fresh water being added from time to 
time as the level is lowered by evapora- 
tion. Any of the beautiful fern-like 
growths which make up the submarine 
forests of our clear bodies of water will 
serve the purpose, or so-called “sea weed” 
may be bought at any store selling gold- 
fish. 

It is a good plan to arrange the weed 
at one end or side of the aquarium, leav- 
‘ng a good space of open water. With 


this arrangement you are ready to ac- 
commodate almost any small fresh-water 
fish, from bullhead to black bass. 

Fill the tank to its proper level some 
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hours before placing any stock in it, 
unless you add a few snails, which are 
excellent scavengers, and should 
tainly form a part of your exhibit. 

Now, before sallying forth with a dip 
net, it is well to consider just what we 
are after, for the size of the fish must 
bear a certain relation to the dimensions 
of the tank, and to each other. Do not 
make the mistake of taking specimens 
that are too large. A fish two inches 
long is amply large for all purposes of 
study and experiment; as a matter of 
fact, pickerel and bass over an inch in 
length are quite perfectly formed, with 
habits fhat exactly duplicate those of the 
monster that struck at your bait last 
Summer. Pickerel, bass and sunfish, or 
in fact any of the live-food eaters, are 
very pugnacious, and for that reason 
should be rather smaller than carp, suck- 
ers and the like, or they will kill the Jat- 
ter. The smaller the fish, the more ie 
will harmonize with his surroundings 
and make himself at home, and the more 
free he is to navigate. 

A couple of little sunfish will furnish 
a good many hours of enjoyment. One 
of them, the more aggressive, will pro- 
ceed to move into the “castle,” and, as- 
suming he has a squatter’s title, drive 
the other fish off the premises at all 
times. If they happen to be equally 
spirited, you are destined to see some 
fierce encounters. 

Do not expect any signs of familiarity 
or content for at least a day or two. 
Becoming tame too quickly is hardly a 
sign of intelligence, and it may be some 
days before you can induce your captives 
to eat. Just leave them alone for a 
while. 

This article is intended for anglers 
and Nature-lovers, and to such it seems 
superfluous to say that game fish and 
their relatives, of however a tender size, 
do not care for bread crumbs, crackers 
or prepared fish food. During the Sum- 
mer you can catch flies, mosquitoes, etc., 
but in Winter you will have to fall back 
on raw meat, and with this diet you can 
begin a series of experiments which 
ought to add considerably to your success 
as a fisherman. 

For instance, you will find that a bit 


cer- 
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of meat on the end of a broom straw, or 
made to adhere delicately to a thread, 
will be seized by bass and sunfish, even 
when allowed to dangle quietly in the 
water; but twist it around, and move it 
back and forth, and their interest will 
be suddenly increased to an extraordi- 
nary degree, until in their eagerness they 
will leap from the water after it. Little 
pickerel will seldom attack a motionless 
bait; the faster it moves the more at- 
tractive it becomes to them. Here is 
an explanation of the remarkable killing 
qualities of some of our modern artificial 
baits, which surely resemble nothing on 
or under the water. Your pickerel will 
strike at anything moving, regardless of 
shape or color, contrast with its sur- 
roundings being the only condition in- 
fluencing the fish. Yet even with the 
most attractive of artificial arrange- 
ments, you will undoubtedly find that a 
small, live minnow introduced into the 
tank will promptly usurp all the atten- 
tion, especially of the pickerel. Nor will 
they abstain from killing, even if already 
gorged to the limit. 

Young carp, though cursed by anglers, 
make rather interesting aquarium stock. 
Though never very rapid, they are 
always moving, and will eat almost any- 
thing. Bullheads have the latter charac- 
teristic also, but are clumsy and tire- 
some. 

It is not advisable to try to keep that 
beautiful and common little fish called 
the shiner in captivity. They are very 
delicate, and die almost at a touch. 

A word about turtles. If you care for 


the life and happiness of your fish, do 
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not put even the smallest tortoise 
with them. They are very interesting 
pets, but keep them somewhere else. 
Baby crawfish are all right, and good 
scavengers, as are snails; but never lec 
the beauty of any water insect tempt you 
to add it to your collection, or some 
morning you will find Mr. Bug boring 
a hole through some prized specimen of 
the piscatorial department. 

This description would be incomplete 
without some mention of the trout. He 
is a very difficult subject to handle, and 
one which it is advisable to avoid until 
you have had considerable experience in 
aquatic lore. As in Nature, he should be 
kept by himself; the weeds may largely 
be dispensed with and the water must 
flow through the tank continuously. 
Rocks should be provided, and, if your 
ingenuity prompts the building of min- 
iature cascades, pools and rapids, so 
much the better. Give him not too much 
light, plenty of flies and running water, 
and you should get along nicely together. 

If sometimes you find one of your 
specimens dead from no apparent cause, 
remember that even in their wild state 
they will die; comparatively few small 
fish attain maturity. But if many die, 
something is wrong; clean out and start 
over again. 

If after reading this you are suffi- 
ciently interested to try the experiment, 
you will be mightily interested before 
you are through, and will thank the day 
that a bit of the wilderness came into 
your home and taught you the intimate 
knowledge of Nature and the fellowship 
of even the lowest. 











SPORTSMEN’S DOGS AND FIELD TRIALS 


A RESUME OF THIS GENTLEMAN’S SPORT, THE MEN WHO HAVE MADE IT 
A SUCCESS AND SOME OF THE WINNING DOGS 


By CHARLES ASKINS 


N the early seventies there was a great 
boom in field sports in America, and 
especially upland shooting, due, no 

doubt, in part to the invention of the 
breech-loading shot-gun at that time just 
coming into common use. Men had de- 
voted bright pens to sportsmanship ere 
this, papers had been published in the 
interest of field sports and books writ- 
ten that are fully alive to-day, but there 
was nothing like the present interest in 
the doings of the out-door world. With 
the breech-loading gun and the intensi- 
fied love of wing shooting, especially on 
upland game, there naturally came an 
increased regard for bird dogs. 

Perhaps not second in the sportsman’s 
heart of that day to his Greener, Westley 
Richards, Parker or Scott, was his bird 
dog, which may have traced its descent 
directly to recent English importations, 
or possibly belonged to one of the noted 
native strains, like the Campbells, of 
Tennessee. To the rivalry which existed 
between the so-called native setters and 
the newly imported English dogs, we 
owe our first field trials or field compe- 
tition for bird dogs. A little band of 
enthusiasts met at the home of General 
Jackson, near Lexington, Kentucky, to 
run this first field trial; the rules under 
which the meeting was run were crude, 
the dogs few in number, and it is to be 
strongly suspected in no way to be com- 
pared with our great class dogs of to- 
day, yet from this modest beginning has 
been developed a sport of international 
importance, while our field dogs are now 
ncomparably superior to any in the 
world as a direct result of field trials 
competition. 

‘There are now field trials organizations 
holding annual trials in North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Virginia, Tennessee, 


Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, Connecti- 


cut, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, 
Nebraska, Iowa, Texas, Oklahoma, North 
Dakota, South Dakota, California, Ore- 
gon, Washington, Pennsylvania, Mani- 
toba, British Columbia and Ontario. 
Some of these field trials clubs give two 
stakes” a Derby and an All-age; others 
three, including a Subscription stake, 
wl -> the Championship organizations 
and the American Field Futurity have 
but one. The amount of money put up 
as prizes in these stakes varies from 
three hundred dollars in the State and 
minor trials to one thousand two hun- 
dred and fifty dollars in the Futurity. 
The total amount given in prizes by the 
different clubs amounts, in the aggre- 
gate, to about twenty-five thousand dol- 
lars. 

Primarily, field trials were intended to 
foster the breeding interests of the coun- 
try by enabling kennel owners to make 
the wisest and best selections for their 
purpose, but such competitions afford 
so attractive an outing that some of the 
trials are now carried on as much for the 
sport afforded club members and visitors 
as anything else. We have national and 
State or mixed amateur trials, and the 
different objects in view mark a dividing 
line between them. The national field 
trials are very business-like organizations 
which never lose sight of their mission. 
They offer large purses, thus bringing 
together the very best dogs and handlers, 
and their stakes are open to all. At 
these national meets the great bird dogs 
of the country make and defend their 
reputations. 

The State trials usually offer both 
amateur and open stakes. The amateur 
or members’ stakes are open, perhaps, to 
dogs owned within the State, and possi- 
bly professional trainers are barred from 
handling. Such stakes afford excellent 
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public tests for trained shooting dogs. 
Some of the State trials give open as 
well as members’ stakes, in which pro- 
fessional trainers and a better class of 
dogs participate. 

Field trials afford a most enjoyable 
outing to any man fond of dogs and 
upland shooting. For the man with a 
penchant for the out-door world, as seen 
by the hunter of small game, other 
things are as necessary to a complete 


* 


From a painting by Edmund H. Osthaus 
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place of shooting, considering both them- 
selves and the cause of game protection 
gainers thereby. Generally speaking, it 
may be taken as an axiom that every good 
dog has an admiring owner who possesses 
supreme confidence in the animal’s pow- 
ers. 

Where two gentlemen join for a shoot- 
ing trip, nothing less than a keen, though 
friendly, contest between the dogs is to 
be expected, this taking the place of the 


————=y 


“Our field dogs are now incomparably superior to any in the world as a direct 
result of field trials competition” 


enjoyment as game bag and gun. To the 
sportsman who likes keen competition, 
congenial company, brilliant work on the 
part of the dog, such as can very rarely 
be seen in private outings, and in fact 
every element of the best upland shoot- 
ing, except bagging the birds, field trials 
appeal purely as a sport and recreation. 
An increasing number of sportsmen, 
therefore, prefer spending a portion of 
their vacations following the trials in 


old-time disposition to “wipe one an- 
other’s eye.” If this is true of a couple 
of individuals, it will be markedly so 
where a large number of gentlemen meet 
everyone with a dog or two that has been 
especially trained and prepared for such 
competitions. Failures one season only 
arouse the ambition and fix the deter- 
mination to win, hence the rapid growth 
and extraordinary development of State 
and amateur field trials. All of the 
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older clubs are well supported, and new 
ones are being organized every year. Suit- 
able grounds for a State trial can be 
found in almost every State in the 
Union, and, numerous as such clubs are 
now, it is thought that the present is only 
a beginning. 

Conducting a national trial, where the 
great bird dogs of America make their 
public reputations, is a more serious 
undertaking. Not only do the best dogs 
of the country compete, but they are in 
charge of keen, shrewd, professional 
trainers, who have made a business and 
a life study of training and handling for 
field trials, and only the most widely- 
experienced club officers and judges are 
capable of managing such a meet satis- 
factorily. The money prizes amount to 
thousands of dollars, and the handler’s 
livelihood depends upon winning a fair 
share of the purses. The dogs competing 
have reputations at stake which make 
owners very critical and anxious that 
there shall be a fair field and no favor. 
A dog may decrease or increase his actual 
selling value a thousand dollars or more 
at one meet, hence every point of the 
game is watched with the greatest close- 
ness, and the club must not be remiss in 
its especial duties. 

Such trials cannot be run successfully 
without club game preserves, which 
themselves require large sums of money 
to establish and maintain. The United 
States Field Trials Club has a preserve 
of twelve thousand acres in North Mis- 
sissippi, and some of the farmers on this 
preserve make nearly as much money 
from their quail as they do from their 
cotton. The National Championship 
Club runs its trials upon the great Ames 
Preserve, which is ten miles wide by 
twelve long. The Southern Field Trials 
Club has the use of Paul Rainey’s pre- 
serve of thirty-five thousand acres, and 
the Illinois Field Trials Club has almost 
as much land under preserve in the heart 
of the Illinois wheat belt. Trials upon 
prairie chickens require still more terri- 
tory, and the grounds of the Nebraska 
Association are nearly twenty miles 
across. , ; 

- Field trials have been called a gentle- 
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man’s sport, for the reason that they 
have never been tainted with the least 
hint of gambling. Many of the strong- 
est patrons of field trials, like H. B. 
Duryea, Pierre Lorillard, Paul Rainey 
and others, are also interested in the 
thoroughbred horse, and they have deter- 
mined that the dogs should never be 
handicapped by an element always pres- 
ent in horse racing, hence there has never 
been any gambling or betting on results 
at field trials, even in a private way. 
Years ago Grousedale and Lit ran a 
three-days’ match for a thousand dollars 
a side, hut nothing like that has oceurred 
in recent years, and such events are not 
encouraged. ‘ 

For the convenience of the professional 
trainers who participate in a large num- 
ber of trials during the season, which 
begins September first and ends the lat- 
ter part of February, the dates of the 
principal trials are so arranged that one 
takes place every week, sometimes, with- 
out intermission, for a number of weeks. 
A series of trials of this kind is called a 
field trial circuit, and is not dissimilar 
from a race or trotting circuit, for the 
reason that, as with the ‘:orses, the same 
lot of dogs and handlers appear at meet 
after meet. The field triais circuit begins 
in Nebraska the first of September, then 
shifts to Manitoba, then to Ohio, back 
to Illinois and Indiana, thence to North 
and South Carolina, finishing the season 
in Tennessee with the United States and 
National Championship trials. 

The method of running a field trial is 
simple. The entire competition is thrown 
into the hands of two or three judges, 
whose business it is not only to pass upon 
the merits of the dogs, but to decide 
upon any point in the rules that may 
come up; in fact, these judges have gen- 
eral charge of the running, and there is 
practically no appeal from their deci- 
sions. All dogs eligible through the pay- 
ment of nominating and _ starting fees 
are drawn to run together in pairs, each 
brace going down in its turn as drawn. 
When all have competed on game from 
thirty minutes to three hours, according 
to the rules of the club, the judges selee 
from them such dogs as in their opinien 
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are worthy of a second trial. These are 
again braced and run in what is called 
a second series, and there may be a third 
or a fourth series before the judges 
finally decide which three dogs are en- 
titled to first, second, and third places. 
As a rule, the Derby is run off first, fol- 
lowed by the All-age and Subscription 
Stakes, where the club runs the latter. 
Field trials clubs require from three days 
to a week to finish these stakes. 

The Derby is for dogs not over two 
years old December thirty-first of the 
year in which they compete; an All-age 
Stake is open to dogs of any age, and a 
Subscription Stake to practically the 
same dogs. In the Futurities dams are 
nominated previous to the birth of their 
litters, which are made eligible at the 
proper time by the payment of a second 
forfeit. Championships are open only to 
dogs that have won in open All-age 
Stakes. 

Derby dogs are nominated from three 
to six months before the time set for the 
trial, usually with ten dollars to nomi- 
nate, ten dollars as a second forfeit pay- 
able about midway between time of nom- 
inating and that fixed for the trial, and 
ten dollars to start; a total of thirty dol- 
lars. State field trials usually charge 
ten dollars to enter and ten dollars to 
start, with no second forfeit, and the 
same with their All-ages. National All- 
ages require twenty dollars to start, the 
nominating fee just mentioned, and their 
entries close three months previous to 
the trial. The entry money in the Sub- 
scription Stakes, except those run on the 
western prairies, is fifty dollars, the en- 
tire amount,due at time of making entry, 
there being a proviso that an owner can 
name any dog he likes on his subscrip- 
tion. A like rule is in effect with Cham- 
pionship Stakes, except that the dog must 
be named when nominated, and no other 
can take its place. 

The average number of Derby entries 
in national events like those of the East- 
ern, United States and Illinois, is about 
ninety, and the number of starters about 
thirty, from which we can estimate that 
with the second forfeit, the sum paid in 
by owners to one of these stakes as seven- 
teen hundred dollars. The lesser State 


trials have, perhaps, half of this sum 
paid into each stake. A fair estimate as 
to the amount of money paid by dog 
owners for entry and starting fees would 
be fifty thousand dollars. The surplus 
over and above what is given in prizes is 
used to defray running expenses, includ- 
ing judges, ground-keepers, game war- 
dens, and the cost of leasing or buving 
land upon which the trials are run. 

The national field trials clubs of Amer- 
ica are the Eastern, Continental, United 
States, Illinois, Nebraska, Southern, 
American Field Futurity, National 
Championship and Illinois Champion- 
ship. Trials of the second class would 
include such clubs as give amateur events 
but make them of secondary considera- 
tion to their open stakes. In this class 
we might place the Independent trials, 
Ohio, California, Texas, and, in fact, 
most of the clubs mentioned. In the 
third class could be placed the trials in 
which the amateur events are of relative- 
ly the greatest importance, and in this 
class is Alabama, Georgia, Virginia, Con- 
necticut and other State events. 

The best field trial patronage now 
comes from men of means who run a 
kennel of dogs in connection with their 
game preserves and shooting boxes. 
These gentlemen employ trainers and 
kennel men, and the work is carried on 
with as much system as pertains to breed- 
ing farms and stables of race horses. 

One of the best of these kennels is that 
of Messrs. Avent and Duryea, of Hickory 
Valley, Tennessee. The owner of this 
kennel is Mr. H. B. Duryea, of New 
York, who is equally well known for his 
connection with running horses. His 
trainer and kennel manager is J. M. 
Avent, perhaps the premier field trial 
trainer of the United States. Of the 
great dogs developed by this kennel 
Champion, Count Gladstone IV. and 
Champion Sioux are now dead. The best 
living representative of the kennel is 
Champion Mohawk, one of the most bril- 
liant dogs that have ever competed in 
American field trials. He carried off the 
great Dexter Memorial Cup in 1904. 
While ten thousand dollars have been 
offered for him he is held by his owner 
as above price because he could not be 
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replaced. Mr. Duryea has a large game 
preserve near Hickory Valley and a 
beautiful Winter home there. 

In 1905 the Dexter cup was won by 
Mr. Hobart Ames’ English setter, Alam- 
bagh. The latter is one of the great class 
dogs that American field trials and 
American methods of training have made 
possible. In winning his championship 
he ran three hours in mud, snow and 
rain, covering as much ground and find- 
ing as many birds as an ordinary dog 
would in as many days. He has the 
greatest courage, endurance, boldness and 
ability to handle game. His money value 
would be considered only second to that 
of Mohawk. Mr. Ames’ kennel is known 
as the Charlottesville Field Trial Ken- 
nel, and is located at Lagrange, Tennes- 
see, where the great Ames preserve, said 
to be the finest small game preserve in 
America, is located. The Charlottesville 
Field Trials Kennel is in charge of C. E. 
Buckle, a most efficient English trainer 
and kennel manager. Other well-known 
dogs developed at this kennel by the late 
Captain McMurdo were Young Jingo, 
King of Kent and Champion Rip Rap, 
al] pointers. 

The Ransom Kennel, of Cleveland, 
Ohio, has been very prominent in trials 
for a number of years. Season after sea- 
son this kennel campaigns the strongest 
winaing aggregation of Derby dogs com- 
peting in field trials. The proprietor of 
this kennel, Mr. Harry M. Edwards, of 
Cleveland, Ohio, makes bird dogs and 
field trials a hobby and means of recrea- 
tion, rarely selling a dog, and never con- 
sidering profit or loss in connection with 
his sport. He has one of the most skill- 
ful of all American trainers in his em- 
ploy in John A. Gude, of Bruceville, In- 
diana. The Ransom Kennel is headed 
by Colonel R. and Uncle B., dogs that 
are known to all field trial men. The 
Ransom Kennel is said to have the most 
brilliant string of Derby prospects ever 
sent to the prairies for Summer train- 
ing this year, and among their All-age 
dogs is Miss Ransom, the crack Derby 
of the past season, which won first in the 
United States, Eastern and Independent 


Jessie Rodfield is 
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field trials. Mr. Edwards has a game 
preserve near Thomasville, Georgia. 

Champion Prince Rodney won the IIli- 
nois Championship Cup in 1905. He 
heads Fred T. Hall’s kennel of Llewellyn 
setters at Detroit, Michigan. Prince 
Rodney belongs to the most noted fam- 
ily of Llewellyn setters that have ever 
been known in field trials—that of the 
Champion Lady’s Count Gladstone— 
Jessie Rodfield. Nine of this family 
have won in field trials, includmg two 
Championships. Prince Rodney’s sire 
was National Champion in his day, as 
was also his grandsire. Owing to his 
breeding and field quality, Mr. Hall has 
in Prince Rodney one of the most val- 
uable of all our field trial dogs, and he 
has lately added a number of famous 
bitches to his kennel, including Sports 
Maid, the dam of Sports Count Dan- 
stone. 

Cleveland, Ohio, has another field trial 
kennel in the Lakefield Kennels owned 
by Mr. W. B. Cleveland, of that city. 
This kennel is one of the most elaborate 
homes of field trials dogs in the world. 
The play and exercise yard contains over 
thirty acres, and expense has not been 
considered in placing the buildings. This 
kennel has at stud Sports Count Dan- 
stone, a dog said to have the greatest 
energy, endurance and running qualitv 
of all the dogs that have competed in 
field trials. Sports Count Danstone won 
many times in field trials, but never had 
the luck to capture a championship, but 
at that he has a field trial reputation 
second to none. This season the Lake- 
field Kennels has a strong string of Der- 
bies in charge of Major White, of Court- 
land, Alabama. 

Among the bitches in the Lakefield 
Kennel is Jessie Rodfield, the dam of 
Champion Prince Rodney; Champior 
Jessie Rodfield’s Count Gladstone, and 
the winners Count Whitestone, Count 
Blackstone, Count’s Blackie, Jessie’s 
Melrose, Courit’s Clip and Count’s Lit. 
the most famous 
Lewellyn setter bitch in the world, 


though she never started in field trials. 
At present she has one puppy by Sports 
Count Danstone, which at three months 
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of age could not be bought for five hun- 
dred dollars. 

The most prominent field trial kennel 
west of Ohio is the American Llewellyn 
Kennel, of Robinson, Illinois. The pro- 
prietor of this is Mr. James Pease, a 
well-known Chicago sportsman and poli- 
tician, and he has bred a large number 
of Llewellyn setters, many of them of 
exceptional merit, both as field trial and 
shooting dogs. Robert Count Gladstone, 
at the head of this kennel, is the sire of 
many good dogs, including Flintstone, 
Invincible and Infallible. His puppies 
have a combination of rare good physique 
with exceptional field quality. The 
American Llewellyn Kennel has superior 
facilities for breeding dogs, not only in 
a kennel of the most modern deseription, 
but having a game preserve and training 
ground excelling anything else of that 
description in the North. 

In 1904 the Illinois Championship 
was won by Peach Blossom, a California 
dog, owned by the California Kennels, 
of which W. W. Van Arsdale, of San 
Francisco, is the principal proprietor. 
Peach Blossom is considered to have no 
rival among field trial bitches, and she 
is certainly the best ever bred on the 
Pacific Coast and sent east to participate 
in field trials. The California Kennel 
has bred several other noted dogs, in- 
cluding California Klamath, California 
Bell Boy, and Avalon. Recently the 
kenne! suffered considerably by the San 
Francisco earthquake, so injurious to 
other Pacific Coast interests. 

Mr. Clarence Mackay, of New York; 
has an immense preserve in North Caro- 
lina, and last year his dogs were cam- 
paigned with some success under the 
name of the Deep River Kennel, and in- 
cl.ded Deep River Judy, Deep River 
Flip, Deep River Glory, and others. Un- 
like most American field trials kennels, 
Mr. Mackay relies mostly upon English 
importations, or dogs bred from recent 
importations, for his field trial material, 
but his field trial plans have only been 
moderately successful. Whether this is 
because of his reliance upon English ma- 
terial or not I cannot say. His English 
trainer 2nd kennel manager is Edward 
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Armstrong, famous on both sides of the 
water as a trainer, as was his father be- 
fore him. 

Mr. George Gould has a preserve in 
North Carolina adjoining that of Mr. 
Mackay with James Armstrong, a brother 
of Edward, in charge. Mr. Gould con- 
fines his dog breeding to pointers which 
have been more prominent on the bench 
than they ever have in field trials. 

A. M. Masters, of Jacksonville, Tlli- 
nois, has got together one of our most 
select kennels of field trial pointers, in- 
cluding such winners as Hard Cash, 
Baby Ale and Lad’s Mealy. Hard Cash 
is quite a young dog, and will again cam- 
paign in this year’s trials. when it is not 
doubted but he will be able to hold his 
own with the best that start, whether 
pointers or setters. 

In the far south Dr. H. B. McMasters, 
of Waynesboro, Georgia, has a splendid 
dog in the setter Cwsar, who will go 
through the entire circuit this season 
from Manitoba to Tennessee. In addi- 
tion to this dog, Dr. MeMasters has a 
number of good Derby candidates. 

W. W. Titus, at West Point, Missis- 
sippi, and H. S. Bevan, of Somerville, 
Mississippi, are old-time trainers who 
have turned their attention to breeding 
field trials dogs. Mr. Titus has Count 
Whitestone at the head of his kennel, 
and has in the sire of the 1906 National 
Champion, Fioneer, and other dogs 
known to field trial followers. Mr. Bevan 
calls his kennel the “Home of the Win- 
dems,” and he has bred some of the best 
field trial winners, including Bondhu 
and Belton Wind’em. 

Not all the first-class field trials dogs 
are owned by large kennels, however. 
Champion Jessie Rodfield’s Count Glad- 
stone, the property of Mr. Jesse Sher- 
wood, of Chicago, is one of the greatest 
field trials dogs that have been known 
since their inception... He has won in 
field trials eighteen times, including the 
Illinois Championship—a record equaled 
in number of wins by only one other dog. 
Jessie Rodfield’s Count Gladstone is a 
member of the great Champion Lady’s 
Count Gladstone—Jessie Rodfield fam- 
ily, and the most noted one where many 
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are celébrated. Mr. Sherwood was iden- 
tified with field trials at a very early day, 
then dropped out, and years later in- 
vested in a puppy, which he named as 
above, and whose development he has 
pushed consistently from his first race in 
the Eastern Derby. The training and 
starting fees of this dog, in his field 
trial career of three years, amount to 
about fifteen hundred, and the dog has 
won about five thousand dollars. His 
estimated value is ten thousand dollars, 
though money would hardly buy him. 

Alpine Lad is another dog whose 
owner, Mr. Charles Proctor, of Union 
City, Indiana, never makes pretentions 
to the proprietorship of a large kennel 
of dogs. Like Mr. Sherwood, Mr. Proc- 
tor loves dogs, and especially his remark- 
able pointer, Alpine Lad. Mr. Proctor 
has spent about the same sum upon his 
dog that Mr. Sherwood has on his Cham- 
pion setter, and Lad is credited with one 
more field trial win than his long-haired 
rival, having been placed in field trials 
nineteen times, though he has never had 
the luck to win a championship. In 
number of places Alpine Lad his never 
been equaled as a field trials winner, and 
he was the best money-maker for his 
handler of any dog ever campaigned in 
field trials. Alpine Lad shares with the 
dog next mentioned the honor of being 
the most valuable of all pointers. 

Champion Alford’s John, winner of 
the Canadian Championship on prairie 
chickens, the United States Derby, the 
Independent, Ohio and Illinois All-ages, 
had a short but brilliant field trial career 
before he retired, after winning the 
Championship in Canada. Alford’s John 
is highly endowed by Nature with brains, 
ability to cover ground, and all natural 
requisites that go to the making of a 
great field trial dog. He is owned by 
R. R. Dickey, of Toledo, Ohio. 

Of the prominent officers and judges 
connected with field trials, W. B. Staf- 
ford, of Trenton, Tennessee, is secretary 
of the United States and National Cham- 
pionship Field Trial Clubs. He has been 
identified with field trials for thirty 
vears, first as handler and later as a club 
officer. He has remarkable tact and 
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cleverness in managing the peculiar du- 
ties of his office. W.R. Green, Marshall, 
Illinois, is secretary of the Illinois Field 
Trials Association and the Illinois Cham- 
pionship Club, and is extremely well 
liked by the handlers, being a popular 
officer generally. S. C. Bradley, of 
Greenfield Hill, Connecticut, has been 
secretary of the Eastern Field Trial Club 
for many years. He, too, is a veteran 
handler, and was manager of the promi- 
nent Del Monte Kennels for a number 
of years. 

A New Yorker, John White, is secre- 
tary of the Continental. He is also very 
successfifl as a trainer and kennel man- 
ager. 

James Pease, Chicago, is president of 
the Illinois Field Trial Association; H. 
B. Duryea, New York, of the United 
States; Hobart Ames, North Easton, 
Massachusetts, of the National Cham- 
pionship; W. B. Cleveland, Cleveland, 
Ohio, of the Ohio Field Trial Club, and 
Pierre Lorillard, New York, of the East- 
ern. 

Some of the men whose success as 
judges of field trials has been noteworthy, 
are: J. A. Graham, St. Louis; W. D. 
Hardin, Council Bluffs, Iowa; E. R. 
Hickerson, Moberly, Missouri; Hon. Zell 
Gaston, Birmingham, Alabama; H. S. 
Bevan, Somerville, Tennessee; L. B. 
Blankenbaker, Louisville, Kentucky; M. 
F. Rodgers, New Albany, Mississippi; 
N. Wallace, Farmington, Connecticut ; 
Hobart Ames, North Easton, Massachu- 
setts, and H. B. Duryea, New York. 

Field trials give employment to a num- 
ber of men, some of whom earn salaries 
equal to those drawn by a member of 
congress. The necessities of their em- 
ployment causes them to lead peculiar 
lives, almost as migratory as the wild 
fowl. In the early Summer they go 
north to the prairies of Manitoba and 
Nebraska; Autumn finds them on the 
stubble fields of Illinois, Ohio, and In- 
diana, while their Winters are spent in 
the South, where the climate is only a 
little more severe than Indian Summer 
in the East. The field trial handlers lead 
a “braw” life, and I regret that I cannot 
describe it here, 





POLAR EXPLORATION AND LIFE IN THE 
ARCTIC REGIONS 


By FRANCIS H. BUZZACOTT 


CHIEF COMMISSARY AND HUNTER OF THE “‘ WELLMAN POLAR EXPEDITION, 1906” 


PART I1—HUNTING THE NORTH POLE 


Telegram 


You are appointed Chief of Commissary De- 
partment and Head Sportsman.—Wellman Record- 
| Herald Polar Expedition. Instructions follow. 





HIS in substance is the message I 
received at two o’clock in the 


morning, last April, after a sud- 
den ringing of my doorbell, which woke 
me up from pleasant slumbers, and I 
reckon I haven’t had very much sleep 
since. Following it came several tele- 
grams of instructions that must have cost 
a small fortune to send. Besides, the 
wires were kept hot with congratulations 
on my appointment, and among them 
was one from FIELD AND STREAM ap- 
pointing me its special representative, 
with express and definite instructions to 
take with me such equipment as would 
enable me to send and bring back with 
me for the information of its readers, 
full and complete details and photo- 
graphs taken on the spot, of every im- 
portant feature of the trip, the expedi- 
tion and its members. It was considered 
to be the most stupendous and original, 
I may say daring, expedition which ever 
set out or sailed to the Arctic or Polar 
regions of the unknown North on a voy- 
age of discovery. 

There came telegram after telegram 
from Commander Wellman as to my du- 
ties. I was to purchase and ship imme- 
diately large quantities of supplies for 








the commissary end of the business. The 
entire hunting outfits—rifles, guns, belts, 
ammunition and the hundred and one 
accessories which belong to an expedi- 
tion, the like of which has never yet left 
the shores of any country, all to be made 
and selected for Arctic or Polar work 
and uses. And to top it off gracefully, 
I not only had left a few days in which 
to procure, select and ship all this equip- 
ment, but had express instructions to 
proceed with it, and the rest of the 
expedition members on the same ship, 
far across the ocean to Norway, report 
by cable my arrival, and hold myself 
subject to further orders, so as to pro- 
ceed northward to Spitzbergen, latitude 
79° 40’ North, or to the North Pole if 
necessary. 

All this happened, mind you, in less 
time than it takes to tell about it. Whew! 
Talk about getting busy or hustling. In 
an effort to make good the imperative 
orders of Commander Wellman, for days 
the wires fairly burned with orders—a 
thousand items from half as many 
places. Express companies vied with 
each other in special shipments, firms 
worked all night to deliver the goods, 
and thev “*4 it. Rapidly gathering these 
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supplies, I inspected and tested them 
with my own hands, took an affection- 
ate and tearful farewell with my family, 
and was off on a trip of thousands of 
miles, through to the regions of the 
North Polar Circle. 

We were bound first for Tromso, Nor- 
way, and Hammerfest, the most north- 
erly-inhabited spot in the world, where 
we would meet the ice-breaking Polar 
ship Frithjof to take us and our supplies 


TORGHATTAN, NORWAY. 


THE HOLE WHICH 
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me to secure. It was left to my judg- 
ment and experience, and the fact that I 
have been personally commended in writ- 
ten orders by my commander for the 
efficient work done, must suffice for the 
present here. 

I hope that my readers will be inter- 
ested by the photographs, events and de- 
scription of the expedition’s work, and 
that the details of things seen and_re- 
corded will prove as interesting in‘ the 





APPEARS IN THE ROCK IS 200 FEET IN 


HEIGHT, 530 FEET LONG AND 750 FEET ABOVE THE SEA 


to latitude 79°40’ North (the Polar head- 
quarters of our airship expedition) 
further north, mind you, than many fa- 
mous expeditions have ever reached. 
From there northward lie the regions of 
the unknown, which we intend to pene- 
trate in our efforts to reach the North 
Pole with the largest airship ever con- 
structed. 

I will not here weary the reader with 
the details concerning the important sup- 
plies which my commander had intrusted 


end as my anticipations picture them. - 

To those who particularly desire to 
follow closely the scenes and course of 
events which follow our route, I sug- 
gest that they consult any atlas or map 
of the world, and with a pencil trace my 
route from Chicago. I particularly refer 
to the map of the world or the Eastern 
Hemisphere. Thus will the places of 
interest be shown and the whereabouts 
of the scenes depicted in my photographs 
better comprehended. 
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On the route of the remarkable jour- 
ney, we eventually reach Christiania, the 
capital of Norway. From here we pro- 
ceed northward until the limit of the 
Norwegian railroads is reached—Trond- 
jheim. I will pass both of these places, 
for I prefer to write and illustrate those 
of which but little is known, and of 
where my camera can be used to depict 
the scenes of which I shall write. 

As we pass along the coast of Norway, 
we are impressed with the magnificent 


a gigantic natural tunnel through its 
cone. In the illustration accompanying 
this article is to be noted the hole, whose 
actual measurements to the eye seems 
like a bullet hole. It will surprise my 
readers to know that the size of the hole, 
however, is five hundred and thirty feet 
long, sixty-six feet high at its eastern 
end, two hundred feet high at the west- 
ern end, and that it is seven hundred 
and fifty feet above the sea. It is really 
one of the great curiosities of the world. 





VIEW OF SVARTISEN, ONE OF THE LARGEST GLACIERS IN THE WORLD 


panorama of scenery along our route. It 
is indeed interesting and, although the 
weather is misty and drizzling rain, | 
fortunately secured some splendid pic- 
tures, which will be reproduced as re- 
minders of the trip, especially those per- 
taining to the ports at which we sojourn. 
Our cruise from the port of 'Trondjheim 
to Tromso occupied six days. One of 
the most impressive and remarkable 
sights we saw was that of Torghatten, a 
curious hat-shaped island mountain with 


Later we pass Svartisen, one of the 
largest glaciers in Norway, and for the 
purpose of obtaining a photograph I 
landed. Like a frozen river the vast gla- 
cier glides noiselessly, as it were, down 
the huge mountain sides. Great blocks 
of ice along the edges are heaped one on 
the other in the wildest confusion, while 
deep, hollow sounds proceed incessantly 
from the glacier as though the mountain 
groaned and shuddered beneath its bur- 
den of ice, and the enormous 


masses, 








PART OF NORWAY’S FISHING FLEET OFF LOFOTEN 


pressed irresistibly forward by their own 
weight, often with huge fragments of 
rock frozen in between them, cut deep 
furrows like a ploughshare, even into 
the rocks below. Frequently, too, the 
uppermost blocks, impelled beyond the 
center of gravity, topple over and fall 
with a thundering crash upon those be- 
neath as the glacier discharges into the 
water. Millions of tons of weight and 
pressure is here exerted, and at times 
the earth actually trembles beneath 
one’s feet. In Summer time, as the gla- 
cier ice discharges into the water, the 
effect is so violent that it is really dan- 
gerous to be in the vicinity, inasmuch 
as the huge pieces of ice discharged cause 
almost a tidal wave flood. 

At the northern extremity of the prov- 
ince of Nordland, between latitude 68° 
and 69° North, are the Lofoten Islands, 
separated fromthe mainland by the Vest- 
fjord. This broad arm of the sea is re- 
markable, both for its violent currents 
and whirlpools, among which the Mael- 
strom has attained world-wide celebrity, 
and also from its being the most north- 
erly limit where oysters are found, but 
it is chiefly as the resort of the codfish 
that makes it of the highest importance, 


not only to Nordland, but almost of the 
whole of Norway. No less than ten 
thousand boats from all parts of the 
coast, and manned by one-quarter of the 
entire adult male population of Nord- 
land, have been known to assemble at 
Vaage. From every port and harbor of 
Norway they come. Even the banks of 
Newfoundland hardly attract so many 
fisherman as gather here, and which, 
after even the lapse of a thousand years 
continues almost as prolific as ever; nor 
is there any instance of record of its hav- 
ing entirely disappointed the fishermen’s 
hopes to this day. 

The reason why the fish never cease 
visiting this part of the coast is because 
the Lofoten Islands inclose, as it were, 
an inland or mediterranean sea, which 
only communicates with the ocean by 
several narrow channels between the 
islands, and thus forming a shelter where 
the fish find protection against stormy 
weather. They assemble on three or four 
banks well known to the fishermen, sel- 
dom arriving before the early part of 
January and rarely later than February. 
They remain in the sheltered fjord no 
longer than is necessary for spawning, 
and about April have all returned to 
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deeper waters, so that the whole fishing 
season proper does not last longer than 
a couple of months. The fish are caught 
by hooks and lines, and in large nets, 
seven or eight feet wide by ten to twenty 
fathoms long, buoyed with light wooden 
poles, and glass or other floats, and 
weighted with stones so as to maintain a 
vertical position when let down into the 
water. The fish, swimming with im- 
petuous speed. dart into the meshes 
which effectually bar their retreat. Night 
fishing prevails, and the nets are spread 
in the evening and hauled up in the 
morning, for as long as it is daylight the 
fish see and avoid the net, even at the 
depth of fifty and sixty fathoms. At 
times a single haul of the net half fills 
the boat, and the heaviest fish must 
needs be struck and stunned with iron 
hooks and dragged or flung into the boat 
as soon as they reach the surface, as their 
size and strength is such that they tear 
even the strongest nets and meshes in 
their struggles for freedom. 

Wise laws, however, now regulate the 
use of these nets, and even prevent their 
use entirely in very many instances. 

The life of the Norway fisherman is 
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everywhere full of privation and dan- 
gers, but nowhere more so than at the 
Lofoten Isles, of which I write here. But 
the iron-framed sons of the North toil 
on year after year in these icy waters, 
and it is this experience that has given 
to the world some of our best and most 
fearless seamen, who are known as the 
hardest, toughest in the world, hence 
our having selected twenty men for our 
expedition here. 

In the channel between Hvalo and the 
mainland lies, in 69° 45’ North latitude, 
the small island of Tromso, our final port 
of departure (see illustration in previous 
or first article), where we are outfitting 
for our trip to the Pole, and where about 
sixty years since only a few fishermen 
resided, but whose huts are now replaced 
by a thriving town of about three 
thousand inhabitants, along the shore 
opposite the mainland. Here we tarry 
for several weeks, putting the finishing 
touches to our equipment and loading 
our supplies in our Polar ship, the 
Frithjof. It is a unique place, pictur- 
esque, its people honest and kind, and 
to-day the place boasts of a shipyard and 
a few brick buildings, stores, churches, 


ee 
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a hall and a museum, and all the ap- 
pointments of an ordinary American 
town, even down to a Summer garden. 
All this within the Arctic circle, mind 
you, where the Summer is limited to but 
a few months only. 

The staple exports are dried and salted 
cod, cod liver and train oil. The livers 
of the cod are put in open barrels and 
placed in the sun, and the melted por- 
tion which rises to the surface is 
skimmed off, being the purest cod liver 
oil. The coarse refuse is boiled in iron 
pots and yields the common train oil, 
while the muscular matter which re- 
mains is collected into barrels and ex- 
ported as a powerful manure. 

The town consists mainly of a few 
straggling streets following and crossing 
the windings of the shore, and presents 
a novel scene. The houses are mostly of 
wood, one and two-story frame, painted 
with lively colors, neat and clean, while 
the roofs are covered with heavy stone 
slabs or red tiles. Many of them have 
grass roofs, the older and smaller houses 
especially, and these grass roofs, diversi- 
fied with bright clusters of yellow and 
white flowers and weeds, look odd to us 
Americans indeed. Its stores are neat, 
and one can obtain almost anything in 
small quantity. The place has several 
good schools, English being taught and 
in every way conducted with credit to 
the nation, its people and the principals, 
whom I had the pleasure of interviewing 
while there. It has its banks, even its 
newspapers; its band stand and parks 
and its tri-weekly mail, with foreign 
news given in a special hand sheet at 
regular intervals, shows that its people 
are indeed up-to-date in every particular. 

From Tromso start almost all Arctic 
expeditions, hence it is a famous port. 
and almost the entire population’s favor- 
ite spot is its ill-smelling quay, where all 
hands assemble daily to greet the evening 
steamboats instead of the trains as in our 
little towns at home. 

The island of Tromso is beautifully 
situated, being on all sides surrounded 
by mountains, so that it seems to lie in 
the midst of a huge lake. Its surface 


rises in slopes to a liberal elevation, and 
no other Arctic isle contains richer pag- 
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tures or dwarf plantations of greater 
luxuriance. Many meadow strips are 
yellow with buttercups in the early June 
months, and its healthy hills are covered 
with shrubs and bright berries of various 
hues. Higher up stand its snowy and 
bare mountains, presenting to the eye 
the picturesque effect of green meadows, 
green underwood, fading away to the 
snow-capped mountains, forming a pic- 
ture oddly impressive. No wonder the 
pride of the Tromsoites is their island 
and town. No Swiss can be more enthu- 
siastically bound to his mountains and 
vales than they are to their circum- 
scribededomain. 

To the north of Tromso lies the broad 
and deep Altenfjord, whose borders are 
studded with numerous dwellings where 
the botanist meets with a variegated veg- 
etation that well may raise his astonish- 
ment in so extreme a latitude, for re- 
member, we are well within the Arctic 
circle. Here the common beach tree 
grows, fifteen hundred feet above the 
level of the sea, and the dwarf birch two 
thousand five hundred feet, while the 
Arctic willow is found even as high as 
thirty-five hundred feet or up to the 
limits of perennial snow. 

Across the sound, reached by rowboat, 
is the mainland proper. At the foot of 
the mountains we find an encampment 
of the Laplanders, who annually come 
down from the mountains to meet the 
tourist for the purpose of barter. Sel- 
dom does a tourist steamer arrive here 
whose passengers fail to chip in to see 
the display. These Laplanders drive 
from the mountains, down to almost the 
water’s edge, their immense herds of 
reindeer, of which more will be said later 
on, as I intend to write a chapter on Lap- 
landers alone, and present to my readers 
also some magnificent photographs of 
the tribes I have visited. 

We now come to Hammerfest, the 
most northern town in the world. It 
may be well supposed that no stranger 
has ever sojourned in this interesting 
place, situated on the west side of the 
island of Hvalo without being more than 
usually impressed. Here, indeed, is the 
outpost of civilization. We are now at 
latitude over 70° North, breathing the 
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air of a town where half a century ago 
its residents could be summed up in two 
figures. To-day it is a place of twenty- 
five hundred souls. As at Tromso, the 
streets form around and across its wind- 
ing shores, and many of the fisherman’s 
homes also have grass roofs—Summer 
roof gardens, so to speak. With us the 
expression, “He sleeps with grass above 
his head,” is equivalent to saying he lies 
in his grave, but here the healthiest of 


our guests. In the warehouses, built on 
piles, as at Tromso, lie stacks of reindeer 
skins, Polar bear, wolf and fox skins, 
heaps of reindeer horns, walrus ivory 
tusks, train oil and dried fish. Its mar- 
kets teem with fresh fish of every sort— 
gigantic salmon, immense trout, cod, hal- 
ibut, sturgeon, mackerel and whiting 
fish. White sea ships, with their huge 
trysails, dot the harbor with the fleet of 
fishing boats, for July, the month I am 





“HE SLEEPS WITH THE GRASS ABOVE HIS HEAD” IS HERE TYPIFIED 


corpses grow and sleep “neath the verdant 
roof of their daily homes. 

Here, barter with the Laps, and traffic 
in fish, furs and whale fisheries prevail. 
From here, also, are carried on the seal 
and Polar bear hunts and expeditions 
which, as at Tromso, have made it fa- 
mous. Russian, German and other boats 
lie in the harbor, and while I am here 
the Emperor of Germany and his flo- 
tilla or escort are at anchor, and the 
Emperor, with the Prince of Monaco 
and the Earl of Norton are numbered as 


here, is a busy time. Huge, swarthy 
Russians mingle with the populace, for 
Hammerfest has a lively trade with them 
in Russian rye and other cereals, meals, 
candles, ete., and receive stock fish and 
train oil in return. 

It is the fishing grounds off the coast 
of Finmark, whose products form the 
staple article of the merchant of Ham- 
merfest. Scarcely inferior are they in 
importance to the fisheries of Lofoten, 
for the number of codfish taken here in 
one year has been over ten million. The 
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greater part of the fish are purchased 
here by Russians as they come fresh out 
of the nets and boats. Of the prepared 
cod, Spain takes the largest quantity. 
As high as forty million pounds of clip- 
fish, the entire yield of a year, was once 
assigned to that country. Of the dried 
fish ten million pounds a year have been 
exported to Italy. Sweden and Holland 
come next with ten million pounds more. 
England and West Indies, even Amer- 
ica (for its Norwegians) ten million 
more. No wonder is it that the very air 
smells fishy and the puddings taste fishy 
as well. 

Here the Midnight Sun is seen from 
May to July, and as I write these lines 
the church bell tolls the hour of two 
A.M., and yet the sun for hours past has 
streamed in my window and on the very 
page containing these lines. At times 
there is not a single hour of dusk, much 
less darkness, in the twenty-four. I 
could at no time distinguish the hours 
of the night from day, because there is 
no difference in Summer at all. So 
little so that I cannot see why they call 
this the land of midnight sun. Seems 
to me the land of all Summer daylight 
would be more fitting. 


And still for its all daylight Summers 
it pays dearly, for the Winters here are 
long, dreary and dark. Still it has no 
terrors for the jolly, hardy Nordmen. 
Be he Hammerfester or Tromsoite, the 
fisher folk, trader and shopkeeper, form 
classes by themselves, and rarely a Win- 
ter night passes without a feast, dance or 
drinking bout, till the day the sun re- 
appears, which is one of general rejoicing 
and celebration, for as Summer time 
comes the men sleep but little, almost 
working constantly to pay their debts, 
or provide for their families, to which 
the long Winter darkness and idleness at 

ome have perceptibly made an addi- 
tion. 

Sixty miles from Hammerfest stands 
the magnificent and far-famed North 
Cape (see illustration in previous arti- 
cle), and a voyage to this magnificent 
headland, which fronts the sea with a 
steep rock wall nearly a thousand feet 
high, is frequently difficult and precari- 
cus, nor can it at any time be ascended 
without fatigue, but the view from the 
summit amply rewarded me, for it was 
no small satisfaction to stand on the 
brink of the most northern promon- 
tory of Europe. It is impossible for one 
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to describe adequately my emotions as I 
stepped up to its dizzy verge. In my 
travels around the world I have seen 
many impressive sights from the Ant- 
arctic to the Arctic circles. As I stood 
here and gazed about me, I devoutly re- 
turned thanks to the Almighty for thus 
permitting me to realize the dream of 
boyhood. Despite the wind which here 
blew violently and bitter cold, I sat 
down on its edge, wrapping my heavy 
military coat around me, and long con- 
templated the spectacle of Nature in one 
of her sublimest aspects. I was truly 
alone. Not a living object was in sight. 
Beneath my feet was the boundless ex- 
panse of the Polar ocean with but a 
single sail on its bosom at a great dis- 
tance away. Above me was the canopy 
of Heaven, flecked with fleecy cloudlets. 
The sun in the West luridly gleamed 
over a broad belt of blood-red mist. 
There was not a sound to be heard ex- 
cept the occasional roar of the ocean. 
The only living creature which came 
near me, as I sat wrapped in contem- 
plative thought, was a little insect that 
passed quickly by. What did that thing 


of life seek there, where not a single 
blade of grass grew on that wind-swept 
shore so bleak and bare? I searched for 
amemento. Not even a loose stone could 
I find near me on its surface. Yet, ina 
crevice of the cliff was a cluster of 
withered moss, almost at the very edge 
of this awful precipice, and this I 
gathered with care, for fear it would 
crumble away, as a token of this, my 
presence on the very brink of northern 
Europe. 


Northward as far as the eye can reach 
stretches the Polar ocean across which 
we are to wend our way, for there is yet 
a thousand miles of sea and ice between 
us and the Polar headquarters of our 
expedition. Think of it, we are even 
further north than where Sir John 
Franklin lost his ships, and in a few 
days we will be speeding onward, further 
northward still, in our _ ice-breaking 
Polar ship, the Frithjof, forcing our 
way through the ice past the entire coast 
of Spitzbergen, the subject of which will 
be fully taken up and illustrated in the 
next issue. 


(To be continued) 





“FISHER LAPPS” DRYING CODFISH AND SALMON 





Photograph by J. H. Rohrbach 


“UNDER THE PERSIMMON TREE” 


What joy indeed—a good companion, good dogs, an ideal quail section and last, but not least, 
plenty of persimmons 





THE TERROR OF THE RANGE 
By WILDER ANTHONY 


AT COLLINS, foreman of the 
M Bar O Cattle Company, was the 
first man to see him. Mat was 
out searching for some stray yearlings 
one morning early in August. It was 
hot, and Mat, being thirsty, dismounted 
near a small spring to get a drink. 
Kneeling on the ground, he was just 
stooping towards the water when he 
heard a noise behind him. He turned 
quickly and found himself facing the 
biggest grizzly it had ever been his lot 
to see. It was a silver-tip, and, as Mat 
said afterwards, “as big as a Durham 
Bull.” 

Mat was startled, and so was the bear ; 
for several seconds they faced each other. 
Finally “Old Silver,” as he was soon 
to be named, snorted contemptuously 
once or twice, and, turning, went off at 
a leisurely pace. The cowboy was not 
sorry to see him go, for he was armed 
only with a revolver and he had no de- 
sire to try its shooting qualities on a 
grizzly. 

The country around Tongue River and 
its tributaries seemed to please Old Sil- 
ver, and he accordingly took possession 
of it. Cattle and sheep there were in 
plenty, and the big bear foraged among 
them with such persistency that he was 
soon cordially hated and feared by every 
stockman in Sheridan County. Ranging 
back and forth over the fifty miles of 
country between Bull Elk Mountain and 
Tepee Creek, he was never in one place 
long enough for the hunters to locate 
him. Several times he was chased with 
hounds, but Old Silver was too wise to 
be caught that way. He knew very well 
that from the dogs alone he had nothing 
to fear, and, unlike the average bear, he 
would not stop to fight them, and thus 
give the men behind a chance to close in 
and shoot him, but he would run until 


he had drawn the pack far in advance 
of their masters. ‘Then the old fellow 
would stop for a few moments and kill 
every dog that was foolhardy enough to 
get within reach of his terrible claws. 

One morning, on a fresh snow, a Crow 
Indian hunter tried to follow Old Sil- 
ver’s trail. The hunter did not return 
that day, or the next, and on the third 
day his friends went out to look for him. 
They found him at length in a little 
clump of pines, but he was dead and 
fearfully mangled. A plain trail showed 
which way the big bear had gone, but 
there was not a man in the crowd who 
cared to follow it, after one look at the 
Indian’s remains. They carried the 
body back to camp, and from that day 
Old Silver was given a wide berth by 
solitary hunters. 

For three years the big grizzly killed 
cattle and sheep with impunity. A large 
reward was offered by the stockmen for 
his death, but no one claimed it. Old 
Silver always traveled and killed his 
meat at night; in the daytime he re- 
mained hidden in rough canyons and 
thick timber, where few men were 
anxious to follow him. 

Bill Ferris and Sam Clark were old 
bear hunters of great experience. Each 
man was a dead shot with either rifle or 
six-shooter, and as brave and cunning as 
Old Silver himself. When they heard 
of the substantial reward that was of- 
fered for the big bear’s death they de- 
termined to earn it. 

Early in October in the third year of 
Old Silver’s reign, Ferris and Clark 
made their camp in the very center of 
his range. They had no dogs with them, 
but instead they had a huge steel bear 
trap of great weight and the latest pat- 
tern. Each man was armed with a heavy 
rifle and revolver. 
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Luck favored them, for on the second 
night after they pitched camp Old Silver 
killed a yearling bull about a mile from 
where the hunters were located. They 
knew that the bear would, according to 
his custom, return to clean up his kill, 
and that was when they expected to trap 
him. The two men carried the heavy 
trap to where the bull’s carcass lay, and 
set it in the narrow entrance to the log 
pen which they built around the bait. 

“There, Bill,” said Clark, as he wiped 
the sweat from his brow, for setting a 
forty-two pound bear trap is hard work; 
“there, Bill, if the old feller comes back 
he’s our b’ar sure. His foot’s pretty big, 
but I figure the trap will hold it.” 

“Looks like it, Sam,” answered Fer- 
ris, “That trap will stay with all it gets 
hold of, at any rate,” and the two men 
went back to camp. 

For three nights nothing happened, 
but the hunters were patient. No man 
knew bear nature better than they, and 
both men felt sure that Old Silver would 
visit the carcase again very soon. 

On the fourth morning after they set 
the trap Sam Clark went out alone to 
look at it. Just before he arrived at the 
bait he saw Old Silver’s huge track lead- 
ing toward it, and, with a satisfied smile, 
he hurried forward. Sure enough, the 
trap and heavy clog to which it had been 
chained were gone. Old Silver was 
caught at last, and a broad trail leading 
awav to the west showed which way he 
had made off. Clark hurried back to 
camp where Ferris was waiting for him, 
and, after a few brief preparations, the 
two men set out on the big bear’s trail. 
They had followed it but a short dis- 
tance when they found the trap and clog 
lying in a heap on the ground. In the 
trap were three toes, and it was easy for 
the hunters to guess what had happened. 
The trap had gripped Old Silver too low 
down, and, in his violent struggles, the 
big grizzly had broken off the toes and 
escaped. 

Nothing daunted, Ferris and Clark 


went on, easily following the bloody im- 
print of Old Silver’s wounded foot. After 
traveling nearly two miles they found 
that the trail entered a large clump of 
buffalo bushes, and upon circling around 
the hunters soon discovered that the bear 
had not gone out. The bushes were so 
thick that it was impossible for a man to 
see more than eight or ten feet in any 
direction, and the hunters knew that it 
would be a very perilous undertaking to 
follow the wounded and maddened silver- 
tip in such a place; but they would not 
turn back. 

Cocking their rifles, the determined 
men stepped cautiously into the thicket 
and Slowly proceeded along the bear’s 
trail. The further they went the denser 
grew the bushes, until finally it was 
almost impossible for them to progress 
at all. Suddenly Ferris, who was 
slightly in advance, jumped to one side 
and leveled his rifle, but he was just one 
second too late. With a blood-curdling 
roar, Old Silver was upon him and had 
knocked him down. At this moment, 
Clark, who was barely ten feet away, put 
a .303 bullet through the grizzly’s shoul- 
ders. This shot probably saved Ferris’ 
life, for, with a terrible growl, Old Sil- 
ver turned to charge the new enemy. He 
was met by another bullet from Clark’s 
Savage, which staggered, but did not 
down him. Working the lever of his 
rifle like mad, Clark fired again, and this 
time the big bear fell almost at the 
hunter’s feet. The last shot struck him 
in the head, and he died instantly. 

When he was thoroughly satisfied that 
the bear was dead Clark ran over to 
Ferris, who was now sitting up and look- 
ing about him in a dazed fashion. 

“Hurt much, Bill?” asked Clark, 
anxiously. 

“No, Sam, I don’t think so,” replied 
Ferris. “Just a few bruises and cuts, 
but I’m shook up pretty bad. Say, Sam, 
that’s sure a big b’ar.” 

“T’d tell a man it.is,” agreed Clark, 
briefly, looking at the huge form which 
lay huddled up only a few feet distant. 
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SHARK FISHING AT NANTUCKET 
By ALLAN ERIC 


a “sharking” cruise on the feed- 

ing grounds east of Nantucket 
was considered a hazardous undertaking, 
and but few of the native fishermen ever 
went in search of the big game of the 
sea. ‘There still remain fertile in the 
memory of the present generation, how- 
ever, visions of “Uncle George” Wins- 
low and his little blacksmith shop at the 
head of steamboat wharf, in the rear of 
which were mammoth kettles and cal- 
drons, ill-smelling with slime and shark 
grease, and many persons, doubtless, 
still cherish specimens of the shark teeth 
which the old fellow was wont to bestow 
upon his friends as keepsakes. In those 
days “Uncle George” made the trying 
out of shark oil a side issue of his black- 
smithing—something of a heritage from 
the whaling industry, in fact—and he 
used to derive quite an income from his 
shark oil and the sale of the white, shiny 
teeth to Summer visitors, for Nantucket 
was at that time just branching out as a 
Summer resort. 

But times have changed, and to-day 
“sharking” is bereft of its fancied dan- 
gers and is becoming a popular pastime 
for visiting sportsmen who, between the 
July and September runs of bluefish, do 
not hesitate to venture out on a cruise 
for the four hundred or five hundred- 
pound monsters. Indeed, there is so 
much excitement connected with the 
sport that a blue-fishing cruise afterward 
is really tame. To be sure, when the 
island fishermen of two decades or so ago 
went in quest of sharks there was always 
more or less danger attached to the trip, 
but as the sport is followed at Nantucket 
to-day one is just as safe as though fish- 
ing for flounders. 

In a thirty or thirty-five-foot catboat, 
fully rigged, equipped with auxiliary 
power and sailed by a competent skipper 
who knows every rip and shoal about the 
island, who could but feel safe and ready 
to enjoy a day of excitement? 


A FEW years ago to venture out on 


Owing to the size of the quarry and 
the idea of combating the vicious brutes 
in years past, women have seldom cared 
to participate in a sharking cruise. ‘The 
past season, however, it was not an un- 
usual sight to see a boat start out with 
several women in the party, fully clad 
in oilskins and ready for the fray. 

The best feeding ground for sharks is 
usually off the east end of Nantucket 
Island, about one and one-half miles 
from the Wauminet shore, within sight 
of Great Round Shoal lightship. The 
run up the harbor to the opening con- 
sumes about an hour under ordinary con- 
ditions. The opening, by the way, is a 
break made by a heavy easterly storm 
ten years ago, through the narrow neck 
of land which separated Nantucket har- 
bor from the Atlantic Ocean. It has 
gradually increased in width until it is 
now a safe and easy passage for a fish- 
ing fleet in running out to sea. A heavy 
ocean swell is always encountered while 
passing through, but once across the bar 
on the outside the big boats have a clear 
run out to the sharking grounds. The 
skipper has an eye to leeward, while the 
mate commences to overhaul the gear. 

The novice naturally thinks a big fish 
like a shark must be harpooned like a 
whale, but this is impossible. Sharks 
do not come to the surface of the water 
except in search of prey, but swim close 
to the white sandy bottom, and the only 
way to capture them is by hook and line. 
All eyes are upon the mate, who is seen 
pulling out from the cabin long coils of 
heavy rope, several feet of chain, and 
finally the hooks. But such hooks! 
Wicked looking pieces of iron, shaped 
at the blacksmith’s forge, from ten to 
fifteen inches long, but with a point 
sharp as a needle, and shaped exactly 
like a minnow hook. Can it be possible 
that one can fish with such an outfit? 

The skipper has hove the boat to for 
a minute that we may prepare for the 
fray. The mate reaches us the hook and 
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line, and with it comes a full-size sque- 
teague for bait. The idea of placing a 
five-pound fish on a hook for bait may 
seem ridiculous at first, but when the 
line is on the bottom and a moment later 
we feel what seems like a ton weight 
suddenly fastened to it, we know that 
the expected has happened—a shark has 
been hooked. The next thing is to land 
him, and here is where the excitement 
begins. 

If the shark happens to be a big fel- 
low he will put up a terrible fight, some- 
times lasting an hour, and lashing the 
water into foam for yards around. Fre- 
quently it requires the strength of all 
hands to hold the angry fighting mon- 
ster until he becomes exhausted, but once 
the awful head shows in sight a turn 
about the cleat is taken with the line, 
the mate suddenly appears from an un- 
known somewhere with a baseball bat, 
and blow after blow is hammered upon 
nose and head of the victim. The blood 
commences to flow, but still the shark 
fights on, and it is only after persistent 
clubbing that its struggles will cease. 

With ropes and tackle and boat hooks, 
the long, white body is finally hauled out 
of the water and lashed firmly on the 
side of the boat, for life is not yet 
extinct, and quiver after quiver runs 
through the body. 
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It is then time to bait up for another. 
By the time four or five sharks have been 
hooked, and two perhaps captured, one 
feels somewhat worn out, with nerves a 
bit shattered with the excitement of the 
sport, and when the skipper heads the 
boat about for Nantucket no one objects. 

The inner man usually needs attention 
about this time and the lunch baskets are 
brought out. Blood and fish odor are 
not considered, for appetites are sharp- 
ened to the keenest edge. Conjectures 
are made as to the size and weight of 
the sharks, the ugly white teeth are ex- 
amined and prize specimens extracted, 
which are afterward mounted and worn 
as watch charms, breastpins, and the 
like. 

If the skippers had their way the 
sharks would be thrown overboard out- 
side the harbor, but to the visiting 
sportsmen half the pleasure of the outing 
is in posing for a photograph of the 
party at the dock, with the biggest shark 
captured the central figure. This ordeal 
over, it is up to the skipper to dispose 
of the shark as he deems best—and the 
true Nantucketer nowadays knows only 
one method. Without ceremony the 


monsters are towed out into the harbor 
and sunk, and the once terrors of the 
shoals become food for eels and smaller 
fishes. 
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ADVENTURES IN A FLORIDA JUNGLE 
By W. S. GENUNG 


ILLUSTRATED 


EN days of continuous rain had 
¥ flooded the Steinhatchee Swamp 
and raised the river until in many 
places it had overflowed its banks. It 
was in a rapid swirl; leaves, grass, drift- 
wood and uprooted trees were being hur- 
ried along on its swift current, sometimes 
striking an eddy and turning around 
like a top while some were lodging in 
overhanging tree-tops and others were 
being dislodged. 

As I stood looking down on the rush- 
ing, swirling, angry torrent, I hardly 
knew whether to attempt to cross or not, 
but finally I determined to make the 
effort. 

The Steinhatchee River, at this point, 
is about one hundred feet wide, the land- 
ing on the opposite side being fifty yards 
below where my boat was. I thought if 
I should be carried somewhat down the 
stream by the swift current, I could then 
easily make the landing. But, alas! I 
did not count on the strength of that 
raging river. 

After adjusting the oars, I pushed my 
hoat off. A soap-bubble in a eyclone 
could be just as easily controlled. In an 
incredibly short time T found myself 
struggling in a lodged tree-top on the 
other side of the river, two hundred yards 
helow where I expected to land, and in 
imminent danger of being capsized, as 
| held ‘frantically to the limbs among 
which the hoat was entangled; but by 
an almost superhuman effort T at length 
succeeded in drawing myself and the boat 
to a place of safety in a little cove. 

I took my tramp to the settlement a 
mile down the river without further in- 
cident. Arriving at the post-office, I 
found that the mail which T had posted 
ten days before was still there, no mail 
having left or been received in that time, 
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owing to the impassable roads and swol- 
len streams. 

I made a few small purchases and 
returned to my boat, wondering how I 
was to get across that surging river 
again. 

I tried for a long time to pull myself 
and boat up the river, close to the bank, 
by means of the overhanging limbs, vines 
and palmettos alongside, until I might 
reach a point so far above the landing 
on the opposite side that I would safely 
gain it when I should attempt to cross. 
After working hard for over two hours. 
and getting whirled back every time, I 
gave it up and sat down to rest and think 
the matter over and determine, if possi- 
ble, what course to pursue. 

While I was resting I could not help 
humming that “90d old hymn: 

“On Jordan’s stormy banks I stand, 
And cast a wistful eye 

To Canaan’s fair and happy land 
Where my possessions lie.”’ 

I looked at my watch. It was three 
o’clock—onlv two hours until sundown. 
What should I do? I knew that even 
though I succeeded in crossing the river, 
[ should land in the roughest part of the 
swamp, which was considered impassabie 
in dry times and much worse now, as 
most of the way it was waist deep in 
mud and water. 

T saw my chances were good for spend- 
ing the night in the swamp, where | 
knew there were plenty of bears, wildcats 
and panthers. I had left mv gun on the 
opnosite bank, hidden in a bunch of pal- 
mettos. near the spot where I kept the 
boat. I felt in my pocket. Yes; I had 
my compass and some dry matches in my 
match safe. I must either give it up or 
go at once. 

With a sudden resolution, I stepped 
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into the boat and pushed off quickly lest 
my courage should fail. In less time 
almost than it takes to tell it, I was two 
hundred yards still further down the 
river on the home side, floundering in 
another overhanging tree top. I lost my 
hat overboard, grabbed it again, pulled 
my oars in, worked my boat to shore and 
secured it. Then | started to work my 
way to where I had left my gun, at the 
boat’s accustomed landing place. 

It is hard for one who has never been 
in a Southern jungle to imagine the diffi- 
culties to be encountered in traveling 
only one-quarter of a mile through that 
dense labyrinth of vines, branches, brush, 
fallen logs and tree tops, with black mud 
a foot or more in depth and water every- 
where; in many places crossing sloughs 
where one is in danger of getting hope- 
lessly mired at every step. 

I found that jungle almost impenetra- 
ble. With my pocket knife I would cut 


my way for a few steps through 
wild grape vines and bamboo 
briars, and then farther on crawl 


under fallen trees or wade through some 
slough or pond up to my neck. Thus by 
climbing over some obstacles, crawling 
under or cutting my way through others, 
sometimes having to make my way up 
the bank of a slough that was too deep to 
ford, until I found where some tree had 
fallen across it and, creeping over it on 
this natural bridge, at last, just after the 
sun had set, scratched and bleeding from 
cruel thorns and brambles, with wet and 
torn clothes and shivering from the chill 
of the swamp, I reached the high ground 
where mv gun and cartridges were hid- 
den. 

I was glad to lay my hands on the 
old gun again, for there still remained 
nearly three miles of swamp to wallow 
through before I could reach the dark 
and cheerless corncrib which I, for the 
present, called “home.” I was engaged 
in collecting natural history specimens 
and camping alone in this old log corn- 
crib at the edge of the Steinhatchee 
Swamp. 

Night comes on very quickly after 
sunset in this Southern country, and es- 
pecially in these dense swamps, and, had 
I not had a sort of blind trail to follow, 
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| could not have found my way through 
that dreary, dismal swamp, dark as it 
was, and as much water as | had to wade 
through. 

As I shouldered my gun and started 
up the narrow trail, the ominous note 
of an owl,“ha-hoo, hoo-hoo, hoo-hoo-aw,” 
echoed throuch the lonely woods. 

I soon found that the water had risen 
considerably during the day, and that 
the strip of high ground along the river 
bank was now formed into a long, narrow 
island with the raging torrent of the 
river on one side and the black, slimy 
waters of the swamp slowly creeping up 
on the other. 

I had proceeded for nerhaps one hun- 
dred yards up this narrow island when 
from a short distance ahead of me came 
the most blood-curdling bellowing, inter- 
spersed with hideous growlings, that I 
ever heard. I stopped short and tried to 
make out what it could mean, but there 
were too many different tones and noises 
in the fight, so, although I could easily 
tell that a fierce battle between wild 
animals was being waged, I could not 
satisfy myself as to just what the nature 
of the combatants might be; and I will 
sav with all candor that if at that time 


there had been any way of getting 
through the swamp without coming 
nearer to those furious creatures, I 


should have taken it and so would never 
have seen what met my gaze a few mo- 
ments later. 

The previous excitements of the day 
had strung mv nerves to a tension that 
made this extra danger almost too much 
for me, and I had to exercise all my will 
power to quiet the violent thumping of 
mv heart and steady my nerves, while 
all the time the fight was becoming 
fiercer and the noise more deafening and 
horrible. What could I do? 

When I became calm enough to 
think and grasp the situation, I saw 
that I could not go back, neither could I 
turn off in any direction: T must face 
the danger whatever it might be. So 
I slipped out the two squirrelshot 
loads from my gun and, putting 
buckshot shells in their place, I crept 
stealthily forward, determined to ad- 
vance until T could see what I had to 
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encounter. I had kept my shells dry by 
leaving them with my gun. 

Only a short distance ahead there was 
a turn in the river and I crept noiselessly 
forward until I reached the trunk of a 
large tree that stood just at the bend. 
The river banks at this »oint were the 
highest for miles either way, and com- 
paratively clear of underbrush. The 


place had been used as a point for mak- 
ing up rafts of cedar logs, which were 
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The bear was a giant of his kind and 
fighting desperately. If he had had but 
one assailant he would probably have 
made short work of him, but the two 
were apparently too much for him. They 
were not over seventy-five feet from me, 
and, although twilight was fast settling 
into somber darkness, I could still see 
quite distinctly. 

I saw that the bear had nearly scalped 
one of the bulls, and the blood was 





“In less time almost than it takes to tell it, Iwas two hundred yards still further down the 
river, floundering in another overhanging tree top” 


floated down to the Gulf and then towed 
br small steamers to Cedar Keys, to the 
arent of some cedar pencil comnany. 

From the shelter of the tree trunk I 
could see all that was going on in the 
open space. A huge black bear was in 
deadly combat with two big bulls, and 
at least fifty head of cattle—cows, steers, 
bulls and calves—looking on and bellow- 
ing as only cattle can bellow at the sight 
and smell- of blood. 


streaming from his face and nose. The 
other had both shoulders clawed in deep 
gashes, from which he was bleeding pro- 
fusely, but they both seemed only mad- 
dened by the pain and blood, while the 
bear had not escaped punishment, but 
had been terribly gored in many places, 
and was evidently weakening. 

When I first saw them, the bear was 
on his haunches, on the defensive, with 
his back to thé river, the two bulls facing 
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him with heads lowered, pawing and bel- 
lowing in a most warlike manner. 

One of them moved a little to one side 
and charged, goring the bear badly. At 
the same time the bull received a blow 
from a gigantic paw that took a patch off 
his shoulder. The impact brought the 
bear to all fours just as the second bull 
struck him with tremendous force, and 
both of his short, thick horns were buried 
deep in the bear’s bowels, which rolled 
him on the ground at the very edge of 
the river bank. 

The first bull that had his scalp turned 
over his eyes until he could hardly see, 
was on him again by this time, and the 
weight of the three on the edge of the 
shelving bank caused it to crumble and 
tear loose from the roots that held it and 
slide into that whirling river. As the 
bank gave way, the bear threw his paws 
about the neck of one of the bulls and 
took him with him into the water; the 
other bull barely saving himself from 
going with them. 

The spot where the fight took place was 
about seventy-five feet up the river bank 
from where TI stood. Just below me a 
large tree that had been partly uprooted, 
either by this or some previous flood, lay 
out on the river, held to the bank by its 
tenacious roots. As the bear and bull 
were carried swiftly down the stream 
thev came in contact with the tree top 
and broke loose from each other, the bear 
clinging to the limbs, and after a hard 
struggle in his weak state succeeded in 
dragging himself up on the body of the 
tree, while the bull went floundering 
down the stream. 

T had stood almost spellbound through 
this terrific fight, but the sight of the 
huge bear slowly dragging himself 
toward me on the trunk of the fallen 
tree caused me to come to my senses in a 
hurry. 

He came on until he reached the roots, 
and stopped as if to see where to get off, 
which was what T had heen waiting for. 
He was now not over fortv feet from me. 
T took deliberate aim and fired both bar- 
rels of buckshot in his throat, and hastily 
put two more shells in my gun. 

The discharge of my gun frightened 
the cattle, and they started at full run 
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up the river bank. The bear rolled off 
the fallen tree on the ground, and after 
a few struggles lay still. I wondered if 
he was dead, and approached him care- 
fully, as I knew bears had great vitality. 
He was not dead, and when he caught 
sight of me he made a desperate effort to 
rise, but he was too far gone, and, after 
another struggle, fell back dead. 

[ had the name of having plenty of 
nerve. I was thought a brave man to 
live alone in the wilderness as much as | 
did, but if they could have seen me trem- 
ble and shake, and have heard my teeth 
rattle together as I went up to examine 
the defd bear, they would have formed a 
different opinion. Fully fifteen minutes 
elapsed before I had those cowardly 
nerves under control, or was able to think 
clearly. 

Then I determined to get home as 
quickly as I could, but soon found it im- 
possible, as dark as it was, to get across 
a big, deep slough a short distance up 
the trail, as the water had risen during 
the day till I could not ford it. After 
wallowing in the mud and water almost 
to my neck for some time, I returned 
to the river bank, tired, wet, cold, hun- 
gry and discouraged. 

I went back near where I killed the 
bear and started a fire. I had hardly got 
dry.or warm when [ heard the loud rum- 
bling noise of a large herd of animals 
running and tearing through the under- 
brush down the river bank toward me. 
Nearer and nearer they came, and louder 
and louder the noise, until the ground 
fairly trembled about me. I sprang be- 
hind the tree that had sheltered me 
hefore, and, as the panic-stricken brutes 
rushed madly by, the firelight showed 
me a large herd of cattle, of all sizes and 
ages. 

I knew something unusual had caused 
this sudden panie among the animals, 
but could not imagine what it could be, 
until T saw, not far behind them, two or 
three large black bears, that came partly 
within the light of my fire. Their shad- 
owy forms were just visible as_ they 
stopped at sight of the fire, which T had 
allowed to die down while standing by 
it. 

T knew the frightened cattle could go 
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but a short distance farther without 
plunging into deep water, which [ did 
not think they would do, except as a 
last resort. I realized now for the first 
time what the real trouble was. The 
swamp being covered with water to an 
unusual depth, all the animals, both do- 
mestic and wild, had been forced to seek 
refuge on any high place they could find, 
and, there being no other spot out of 
water for perhaps two miles in anv di- 
rection, a large number of them were 
row on this island. 

The cattle were lowing and bellowing 
in a terrified manner just below, where 
they had been obliged to stop on account 
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if there had been any place to run to, or 
have crawled into a hole had there been 
one handv; I would have flown, or have 
gone up in a balloon to get away from 
there, but as none of these chances pre- 
sented themselves, I resolved on the next 
best plan, namely, to climb a tree. 

The tree that I had been hiding behind 
was a large gum tree with low, wide- 
spreading branches, some of which ex- 
tended twenty or thirty feet from the 
trunk, and bent nearly to the ground. 
Some wild granevines had grown up on 
the lower side of the tree and fastened 
themselves to its branches, and had used 
one half of the tree for a trellis. 





“A huge black bear was in deadly combat with two big bulls” 


of the deep water, and the bears, disap- 
pointed in their chase, and sniffing the 
blood of their fallen companion, were 
growling and snorting savagely. 

The fire had nearly burned out, and, 
as it was about half way between me and 
the bears and as they were gradually 
working around it, either to get to me 
or to get by me to the cattle, I could not 
tell which, I dared not venture out to 
replenish it, neither did I dare shoot, as 
{ could not be sure of my aim in the im- 
perfect light. 

I did not know how many bears there 
might be, and I was not looking for a 
fight, as I had had adventure enough for 
one day. IT would have taken to my heels 


Securing my gun so that I could use 
both hands in climbing, by the aid of the 
grapevines I succeeded in reaching a 
large branch about ten feet above the 
ground, and, on looking around, I could 
neither see nor hear the bears, but I heard 
another commotion among the cattle. 
Some went splashing into the water, but 
the majority of them came thundering 
and bellowing back past my camp again, 
and I knew that the bears had made 
another attack on them. 

It was now so dark that I could not 
distinguish objects a few feet away. Only 
a few glowing coals were left where my 
fire had been. 

The sound of the rushing mass of ani- 
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mals died away in the distance up the 
river bank, but the piteous bellowing of 
one of them, mingled with the fierce 
growls of bears just below me, showed 
me that they had not all escaped, but 
that the bears had caught one and were 
now tearing it to pieces alive. They 
were but a short gunshot from me, but 
I could not see them. All I could do 
was to make myself as comfortable as 
circumstances would permit in the 
crotch of the tree and await develop- 
ments. 

For at least a half hour I sat listen- 
ing to the dying groans and moans of 
the poor cow, and the savage snarls and 
growls of the bears, fighting over her car- 
case, until at last her moans stopped and 
I knew that she was dead. The beavs 
also became quiet, and silence for a time 
at least reigned in that dismal swamp, 
occasionally broken by the hoot of an 
owl. 

I was about to descend and start a fire 
again when all at once a noise of an 
entirely different nature broke upon my 
ear. At first it was from quite a dis- 
tance up the river and did not sound very 
loud, but as it came nearer it was 
like bedlam turned loose. With squeal- 
ing, grunting, snorting and the champ- 
ing of tusks together in an angry, fero- 
cicus manner, a large drove of wild liogs 
came tearing down the river bank and 
were brought to a stand just above the 
tree in which I clung. I could distinctly 
hear the peculiar hissing, spitting growls 
of a panther, and knew the hogs had 
been attacked by one of those blood- 
thirsty animals. 

In this country there are hundreds of 
hogs that belong to the scattering na- 
tives, turned loose in the woods and 
swamps, that become as wild as any other 
animal, as they sometimes do not see a 
human being for a year. 

The moon, which was a little past its 
full, was just rising, and I could begin 
to distinguish things at a greater dis- 
tance. I could faintly see the hogs, 
some forty in number, formed in a cir- 
cle, with the pigs and shoats in the 
center, and the old ones on the outer 
ring making a formidable defense. 

The panther was evidently trying to 
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break their line and get one of the shoats 
or pigs. An old boar with long, hooked 
tusks, would make a fierce charge on 
him, while he would nimbly spring to 
one side and sometimes strike the boar 
with his claw, and sometimes get a cut 
with the boar’s tusks. The boar would 
fall back in line again, and another one 
would charge the panther in like manner 
without either side gaining any decided 
victory. Thus they fought for some ten 
minutes, and had gradually worked 
down until they were partly under the 
tree in which I was hiding. 

It was not yet light enough to sight 
a gun with any degree of accuracy, but | 
detegmined to see if I could not hit that 
panther. While I was waiting for a 
chance to shoot with some certainty, a 
big boar charged him furiously, and this 
time he was not quick enough to avoid a 
collision, and the boar cut him in the 
side badly with his long, curved tusk. 
The panther sprang upon a large limb of 
the tree that reached nearly to the 
ground, some twenty feet from the trunk 
and on the opposite side from me. 

He evidently had not seen me, and 
came up on the limb until within eight 
or ten feet of the trunk, around which 
I was looking with gun leveled at him. 
He stopped suddenly on seeing me, and 
crouched as if for a spring, his long 
tail swaying steadily to and fro, his 
great round eyes gleaming in the semi- 
darkness like balls of fire, almost de- 
prived me of the power of action as they 
glowed into mine. 

I think I shut both eyes when I fired ; 
I know I trembled, and I believe if the 
panther had been even a short gunshot 
off, I should have missed him entirely, 
but as he was so close I could not help 
killing him. He fell to the ground, his 
head shattered with a load of buckshot. 
I clutched a limb and steadied myself 
to keep from falling, not only from the 
concussion of the gun, but from the effect 
of my cowardly nerves. 

Looking into the eyes of an animal 
like that, in such a position and at such 
a time, surrounded by all kinds of dan- 
gers, in that vast swamp, with the swirl- 
ing river on one side, savage bears on 
another, bulls and wild boars on another, 
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in the darkness of the night, with not 
a human being within several miles, I 
am free to say was not very soothing. 

The hogs, frightened by the discharge 
of my gun and the fall of the dying pan- 
ther among them, with grunts and snorts 
went scurrying up the river bank. The 
bears had apparently finished their re- 
past. I listened intently for some time; 
all was still. The moon was getting well 
up toward the tree tops, and I deter- 
mined to try to find my way home by 
its light. Reloading my gun, I slipped 
quietly down from my uncomfortable po- 
sition, and, as I could do nothing with 
my fallen prey, I started cautiously up 
the river. 

With the exception of two or three 
foxes and ’coons that scampered off 
through the bushes at my approach, I 
saw nothing more to trouble me. With 
the help of a fallen tree, which I discov- 
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ered a short distance below where I had 
previously attempted to cross the deep 
slough, 1 succeeded in crossing it, and 
after spending about two hours wading 
through many sloughs, branches, ponds 
and bog holes, besides losing my way by 
taking some branching ’coon trail or 
deer path, retracing my steps and right- 
ing myself again, and striking a match 
once in a while to look at my compass, 
[ at last found my way through the 
swamp and reached home. Although 
the corncrib which I called home was 
only nine by ten feet I found myself 
whistling : 

“Be it ever so humble 

There’s no place like home.” 


¢T doubt if ever a rat entered that corn- 
crib, when it was filled with golden ears, 
with more satisfaction than I did that 
night. 


BOB'S EPITAPH 


By His Master, MIeRS FISHER 


Brown English Setter, pupped 5-5, 1874; died 7-1, 1880 


All ye who may wish earnestly this stone to comprehend 

Learn first, *tis raised by friendship, dog virtues to commend ; 
And solving this enigma, if an interest still remains, 

Learn further, such perfection man has not, nor attains. 

True friendship and affection in dogs alone are found— 

A fact that cannot be suppressed by burial under ground. 

So freely should this great truth be by generous minds confessed, 
Conceited man might learn in time to emulate a beast. 

For he who high opinion of his fellow man would hold 


Should never learn dog-nature, ’tis comparing dross to gold. 

Beneath this stone there lies entombed such friendship, love and worth, 

As my half century of years ne’er saw excelled on earth; 

And could I half my unspent life on these remains bestow 

I’d give it with an eager will such traits once more to know, 

And feel that our future fates would need no stronger teather 

Than each to know the other’s wish, to live and die together. 
November 18, 1906:— 

Not finding human traits like his, to cheer life’s lonely way, 

’Though quite domestic in my tastes, I’m bachelor to-day. 

His death, ’though sixteen years ago, has left such lasting grief 

That memory of my loving friend in tears finds sole relief. 
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HINTS ON THEIR MANY CURIOUS HABITS, BREEDING 


AND GEOGRAPHICAL 


RANGE 


By M. L. B. COOPER 


PHOTOGRAPHS 


HE woodcock, known by name to 
| nearly every one both in Eu- 
rope and America, is in the same 
high degree less understood in regard to 
its ways and habits. So exclusive and 
so retiring is this bird that without a 
doubt it is the most difficult of all our 
game birds of which to make a study. 
seing considered the choicest of all vari- 
eties, it has gained a world-wide reputa- 
tion, not alone from its conduct before 
the sportsman, but because of its sur- 
passing qualities as a delicious food. 

The European specimen is somewhat 
larger than our own, but the two differ 
more in the color and length of their 
largest wing feathers than in their size 
and general makeup. 

The American woodcock is equally 
distributed in favorable _ sections 
throughout eastern North America. It 
prefers the temperate regions of the At- 
lantic slope and the lower portions of 
the great valley of the Mississinni, avoid- 
ing as a rule the higher northern par- 
allels. Throughout this great extent of 
country, in the spring, summer and fall, 
it makes its home, maintaining every- 
where the character of a timid, secluded 
hird, seeking the swamps and moist 
lands. It is, therefore, only the sports- 
man and naturalist who can really judge 
with any correctness the number of these 
birds in specified localities, or their ag- 
gregate number in the country at large, 
so great is the ability of the woodcock 
to elude general observation. 

In North America the woodcock 
passes at least two or three of the winter 
months in the Southern States. How- 
ever, when the fall months are remark- 
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ably pleasant and winter delays its frosts, 
these birds linger with us late into the 
month of November, but after that they 
depart. No rule can ever be applied to 
the woodeock, for this little elf of the 
swale fails to do many things which 
human reason would expect of him. I 
have known of an authentic occasion 
when one remained with us, even 
late in the winter when the snow was on 
the ground, making his existence seem- 
ingly impossible; yet this late little vis- 
itor could be found most any day in a 
secluded little dell, where a gurgling 
spring kept the earth exposed. Undoubt- 
edly, then, the woodcock is not a great 
sufferer from cold weather, as one might 
judge from his restless nature, but it is 
his mode of feeding, and his diet, namely 
the hair-like earth worm, which keeps 
him journeying south during the fall, 
ever in quest of soil where he can sink 
that needle-like bill to good advantage. 
for, let a good, hard frost suddenly 
stiffen the ground, and Mister Wood- 
cock is helpless. This is why he is here 
to-day and gone to-morrow. 

Woodcock borings, which are little 
groups of clean-cut holes made by the 
bird’s bill in the soft earth of bogs and 
along woodland streams, give the surest 
clue to the bird’s presence, for these tell- 
tale marks are, with the exception of 
Wilson’s snipe, characteristic of the 
woodcock only. Nature has provided a 
bill peculiarly adapted to this boring 
The tip of the upper mandible, 
curiously enough, works quite independ- 
ently of the lower one. It is extremely 
sensitive and acute to the sense of touch, 
and, being slightly bent over at the 
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extreme tip, the upper mandible quite re- 
sembles a good, stout crocheting needle. 
When Mister Woodcock wishes to feed, 
down goes his bill into the earth, sunk 
to the very nostrils; the upper half, being 
so flexible at the tip that it works like a 
little human finger in the mud, and 
when his food is felt he draws the worm 
forth as neatly as an expert would draw 
a stitch with a needle. Owing to the 
unusual position of the eyes, at the back 
of the head, food must be felt rather than 
seen. The eyes serve a better purpose in 
being placed where they widen the bird’s 
vision, and so detect an enemy afar. 


A LIKELY 


BIT OF 


It is asserted by some that, like the 
owl, the woodcock sees best at night; but 
the bird’s nocturnal habits may be ex- 
plained from the fact that worms come 
to the surface after dark. Because the 
bird does a great deal of feeding at 
night it has, in several localities, ac- 
quired nocturnal names, such as night 
peck, night partridge, and other local 
names. The scientific name of the 
American woodcock is philohela minor, 
the first being a combination of the 
Greek words for swamp and lover, while 
the word minor is directly from the 
Latin, meaning smaller, which in this 
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sense refers to its being smaller than 
the European specimen. 

The woodeock belongs distinctly to 
the scolopacidal, or snipe family, and for 
this reason it has acquired many differ- 
ent snipe names in various parts of the 
country, such as blind, wall-eyed,.mud, 
big-headed, wood, and whistling snipe. 

There is some mystery connected with 
the migrations of this bird that is diffi- 
cult to understand. When flushed, its 
flight appears to be feeble, as, after a few 
strokes of its short, stiff wings, with its 
legs trailing behind, it quickly drops 
into cover again. The distances covered 
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in migrations, however, prove it to be 
no unskilled flyer. ‘They migrate in 
very loosely arranged flocks, the mem- 
bers of which, halting by day in the 
woodlands, or seeking the protection of 
bushy coverts, become meantime widely 
dispersed. With late twilight they rise, 
seldom more than two or three at a 
time, the consequence being that some 
of the birds must be several miles ahead 
of the others in the start. Thus, save 
when engaged in breeding, the wood- 
cock, like a true little vagabond, is ever 
on the move, for the birds of the ex- 
treme north hardly reach the south be- 
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fore others are on their return journey. 

The love-making of the bird is very 
interesting. A male bird, desirous of 
attracting a mate, will repair very early 
in the spring to some apparently well- 
known resort. Emerging from a thick 
copse or bramble covert, where, during 
the day he has occupied himself in bor- 
ing the moist earth or turning over de- 
cayed leaves in search of earth worms, 
slugs and insects, he now turns his at- 
tention to more sentimental objects. 
Arrived at his parade ground, he looks 
anxiously around, and, if no suspicious 
appearance alarms him, he commences 
giving his little introductory note, “pink, 
pink.” But his impatience is manifest, 
and he soon gives vent to louder guttural 
bleatings, each one preceded by the in- 
troductory note. These calls are accom- 
panied by a whimsical strutting, as if 
le greatly admired his own perform- 
ances. Having thus proudly introduced 
himself, he suddenly springs from the 
ground, flying round and round in nar- 
row circles, and ascending all the while 
in a spiral manner, until a considerable 
height is attained, uttering constantly 
what by this time may be termed a rather 
low and sweet note. Having attained his 
desired height, he now performs various 
eccentric and long continued gyrations, 
accompanied with an increased utter- 
ance of sweet, musical notes. Suddenly 
increasing his ecstacy of expression, he 
descends headlong toward the earth. 
Pitching, darting, and making one grand 
swoop, he alights near the spot of his 
ascent. Sometimes hours are thus spent, 
in which some of the actions of the bird 
are strangely impulsive and animated. 

3ut these love calls are suddenly ar- 
rested by the arrival of a large and more 
stately individual that gracefully alights 
near the frenzied male. It is the re- 
sponding woodhen, who has at length 
thrown aside her coquetry and answered 
the repeated call. She approaches with 
ruffled plumage and agitated demeanor, 
while the action of the cock bird is now 
eloquent and grotesque. With his short 
tail raised and outstretched, and with 
dropped wings trailing beside him, like 
the ruffed grouse, he will strut about 


with the greatest dignity and impor- 
tance. The extreme of pride is exhib- 
ited by this aristocrat of the woodland. 

Little time is taken for nest building, 
which consists of a few dry leaves on the 
ground, usually near a stump, where the 
four buff eggs, spotted over with red- 
dish brown, are laid, often before the 
snow has melted in April. The chicks, 
when they first make their appearance 
from-the shell, are queer looking little 
creatures, covered over with what might 
be taken for coarse yellow hair slashed 
with black and brown stripes. The bills 
are out of all proportion with their tiny 
bodies; but the chicks are by no means 
helpless, even from the instant they leave 
the shell, as they soon go poking about 
under the ferns and skunk cabbages 
looking for larve and small insects. The 
mother, like the grouse, shows remark- 
able maternal affection for her young. 
When danger is near she will feign she 
is wounded, and show great distress 
until the chicks are all hidden safely 
from sight. Then, with a quick flutter, 
she will be up and gone. If cirecum- 
stances are favorable the chicks grow 
very rapidly, and are full-fledged long 
before the open season begins. 

Only a few years ago woodcock shoot- 
ing was a sport by itself. These birds 
were shot in great numbers, and sports- 
men went in quest of them alone; but, 
alas, the day has now come when these 
odd little game birds are only found in 
small numbers. Such choice eating were 
they considered that they were hounded 
by market hunters in nearly every State. 
Thanks to our game laws, many of our 
States have done away with this market 
hunting which has caused such havoc 
with all our game birds. It is claimed 
by the majority of our naturalists that 
the woodcock is rapidly approaching the 
extinct line. But when we stop to con- 
sider this matter it may to some 
extent be easily explained, for these 
little fellows simply run the gaunt- 
let all the way from Canada _ to 
the Gulf on their migratory jour- 
neys, so that nearly the entire year the 
lives of these birds are in danger. New 
Jersey, and some of the States in the 
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middle west, allow them to be taken even 
in July, and in Kentucky as early as 
June. This deplorable summer shoot- 
ing is allowed, I believe, because of the 
whimsical ideas of some sportsmen that 
the birds are choicer and finer for eating 
at this time. Other game birds are often 
killed out of season, in allowing hunters 
to roam the woods with dog and gun at 
this time of year. 

There is no spot on the globe more 
thoroughly favorable for the winter home 
of the woodeock than the narrow strip 
of country running from the mouth of 
the Mississippi up the river for about 
three hundred miles. This alluvial for- 
mation in winter is about equally divided 
between lowland and half-dry swamps. 
Here, hidden away among the almost 
impenetrable cane brakes, lagoons and 
bogs, with an abundance of food, the 
woodeock used to flourish in vast num- 
bers. In Louisiana the bird became 
thoroughly nocturnal, and, because of 
this fact, a pastime greatly prevailed 
there known as “woodcock fire-hunting,” 
similar to a method now indulged in by 
the market hunters of Virginia for 
slaughtering flocks of the little sora rails. 


This murderous sport necessitates the 
work of two men, one armed with a large, 
flaming torch, and the other with a very 
short-barreled brush gun. By this sort of 
“jacking” the birds are easily approached 
while feeding, and dozens killed, even 
before they can take flight. So abundant 
were the woodcocks at times in these re- 
gions that pot-hunters and negroes have 
been known to go out at night, and, by 
the aid of their torches, beat down scores 
of these birds with long reed poles. Lit- 
tie wonder, then, is it that fewer and 
fewer have been our spring flights each 
vear of these birds coming back to their 
northern haunts. 

However, there is no better sport, to 
my mind, than to hunt woodcock in one 
of our northern States on a bright, crisp 
morning, when the frost-covered ground 
sparkles with its silvery luster, and the 
exhilarating air gives you that snap and 
vim which makes your walk through the 
woods and alder runs untiring. To thus 
go in quest of this little prince of the 
covert with your blue-blooded pointer or 
setter, and a light, short-barreled gun, 
is certainly ideal sport. 

Your dog, if he is to hunt woodcock, 
must take to it naturally, for, like the 
snipe, the woodeock is a_ cold-scented 
bird, and I have seen many a fine quail 
and grouse dog utterly ignore these 
birds. During the day they move about 
very little unless routed from their hid- 
ing nooks, so that a dog can not be too 
eareful in working back and forth re- 
peatedly over the same ground, for that 
body scent from the concealed cock mus! 
first come directly through the air to 
the dog’s sensitive nostrils. This fact is 
quite plainly brought out in the illustra- 
tions shown in the November number of 
FreLp AND Stream of the pointer which 
I snapped with the kodak while wood 
cock hunting last fall. In the first place, 
the dog was photographed while standing 
for a second or two, apparently uncer- 
tain, yet suspicious that game was ahead ; 
then, again, he was taken after he 
had moved but a few feet from 
the same spot, where he unquestion- 
ably received the body scent of the hid- 
den bird, which held him fast in the 
position shown, as though spellbound by 
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some unknown power. Similar incidents, 
no doubt, have been witnessed by many 
of us who have hunted over experienced 
woodeock dogs. 

So close does this bird often lie that 
you may be tempted to doubt your dog’s 
ability, vet, if your eves are keen enough, 
you may, by chance, spy the little brown 
fellow before he begins his whistling 
flight. More often, however, he will 
spring right up from beside you in a very 
disconcerting manner. One who is not 
accustomed to woodcock shooting will in- 
variably shoot too quickly, with the re- 
sult of watching this little elf make a 
tantalizing and butterfly-like flight over 
the tree tops. Every experienced sports- 
man knows that there is just one instant 
when to touch the trigger on one of these 
erratic flyers, and that is when the aerial 
ascension is reached and he begins his 
horizontal or downward course. This 
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spasmodic flight which the woodcock ex- 
hibits is perhaps about the only protec- 
tion the bird has from being killed at 
every rise, for, unlike the wily ruffed 
grouse, they seldom show cunning tricks 
for thwarting the sportsman. To the 
persistent hunter, therefore, the woodcock 
generally falls an easy mark, for when 
flushed they will seldom fly far, and their 
direction can always be marked. Then, 
granting that your dog knows his busi- 
ness, the bird is generally brought to 
hag on the second rise, if not on the 
first. Such an easy victim to the hunter 
has the woodcock proven himself to be 
that it is truly no wonder they are found 
in smafler numbers each year, and, 
although it is a conceded fact that they 
are approaching the extinct line, still 
may we trust that the day will be afar 
when this odd little game bird is found 
no longer in our swales and dells. 





“The love-making of the bird is very interesting” 











A RUN WITH THE WOLF HOUNDS 
By ALAN H. REID 


“The quick skirl of the dogs, the thunder and slide of 
the horses’ feet, the groan of the saddle cinch, the whistle 
of the wind in our ears, together created a never-to-be- 
forgotten strain of music; while the image of eight 
slim dogs racing neck by neck after what seemed a 


living 

remains distinct with all 
OU gentlemen in the pink are 

sportsmen and as such deserv- 

ing of all respect. You ride 


straight and you ride hard and you ride 
well. If either Pete or Sam or Curt, 
who “bust bronchos” for the Lazy K, 
were perched on a flat English saddle 
with his knees hooked up to the withers 
of a sixteen hand hunter he might stay 
over the first jump—he might—but the 
odds are big against him. You are as 
good sportsmen and as good horsemen as 
any in the world, deserving of all respect 
and sympathy. There is, however, a bet- 
ter land than yours to make a run across. 
There is a better game to hunt and there 
is a better dog to do the hunting with. 
This, of course, is all local prejudice. A 
wolf on Long Island or a red coat in 
Wyoming would be equally out of place. 

Dan and Nell, plebeian names for aris- 
tocrats, were the leaders of the pack, and 
around them were grouped their de- 
scendants to the number of six. They 
were Spike and Rip and Sapho—their 
own children; the other three—we whis- 
per it lest Dan should hear—bore marks 
of close relationship to Skipper, the big 
greyhound of a neighboring ranch. Nell 
was a thoroughbred Russian wolfhound ; 
a borzai with the long, narrow head, 
slim arched form and shaggy white coat 
of her race. Dan’s ancestry was more 
uncertain. His master called him a 
Royal wolfhound, but as his master 
ealled all the ragged bronchos on the 
ranch either Morgans or Hambletonians 


streak of gray, formed a picture that still 


its color and its motion” 


Dan’s claim to royal blood remained un- 
proved. He was a big, rough coated dog, 
blue-gray in color, with the general out- 
line of a wolfhound but heavier and with 
a shorter, broader head made for the 
fighting which had left it laced from 
nose to throat with long white scars. It 
was said of him that overhauling a coy- 
ote at full speed he could take it by the 
throat, check himself suddenly and stun 
the animal by the force with which it 
whirled and hit the ground. He was 
the leader of the pack and no further 
recommendation is needed, for they were 
a rough, hard fighting lot. 

My first introduction to the pack was 
a disappointment. Long before I had 
ever laid eves upon them I had heard 
of the Lazy K. wolfhounds, and my 
imagination had pictured eight well 
groomed, perfectly matched dogs. Those 
that rose yawning and stretching from 
the dust of the corral to meet me were 
torn and ragged cripples, of varying 
breed. so lame and stiff they looked 
scarcely capable of catching a cottontail. 
That night when Dan took possession 
of my bed in the bunk house, and all my 
efforts failed to move him, my respect 
for them began to increase, and next day 
after a ride across the plains with the 
pack it had grown to enthusiasm. The 
cactus beds which grow so thickly over 
the flats had lamed the dogs terribly, but 
with game in sight sore feet were for- 
gotten, and they thought of nothing but 
to catch and kill the quarry. 
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Sport with a dog is always good sport. 
The boy hunting rats with his terrier has 
thrilling adventures. The rabbit hounds 
and the coon dogs have led us many an 
exciting chase. The bird dog in the 
stubble field makes living pictures of 
himself and the foxhound’s bay makes 
string music for us. But the wolfhound 
turned loose across the plains is the cul- 
mination of what sport with a dog may 
be. It is most often short, sharp, quick 
and decisive—a few minutes filled with 
many sensations. The dogs must run 
like the wind to catch a wolf, they must 
fight like fiends to hold him when he is 
caught, and he who would be in at the 
finish must make a hard ride. 

The country around the Lazy K. 
spreads a continual succession of little 
rolling hills and valleys; beautiful coun- 
try for a run, with badger holes, bluffs 
and miniature canyons scattered here 
and there to give a venturesome element 
to a ride across it. Over these hills we 
ran many an exciting chase, some suc- 
cessful, others not, until one day we 
made the run which fixed the wolfhound 
in my memory as the king of sporting 
dogs. 

A fence rider had brought in news 
that two horses, struck by lightning, lay 
dead in the north pasture and, as it was 
a fair assumption that coyotes, perhaps 
even a gray wolf, would be found by the 
carcases, Curt and I decided to visit the 
scene of disaster. We drove in the two 
fastest ponies we could find, Lady, a 
rangy, nervous black mare, and All 
Pink, a big sorrel, pigeon-toed but a long 
stayer. These we saddled and, calling 
up the dogs, we set off slowly for the 
hunting ground. 

The wolfhound runs only at sight, and 
when a wagon is not employed to carry 
them, the method of hunting is to walk 
both horses and dogs except when top- 
ping a rise and then to run both horse 
and dog, in order, if game is seen in 
the valley beneath, to be able to sweep 
down upon it with all the added im- 
petus of a flying start. But the north 
pasture is ten miles square and we had 
all of six miles to go where the horses 
lay, so we saved the dogs for what we 


hoped might lay before them, and walked 
them slowly down a cow path. 

The trail ran by a dry sand creek and 
down a narrow draw with other draws 
opening into it at right angles. We were 
riding carelessly, first Curt, having some 
trouble to make the nervous Lady walk, 
then All Pink and myself, and finally, 
the dogs slouching along, heads and tails 
down, in single file behind us. Draw 
after draw we passed, each one suddenly 
opening a fleeting vista of white sand, 
grotesque rocks of sparse, misshapen 
shrubs, and then as quickly fading, as 
we passed the shoulder of another hill. 
The slow pace was wearing on Curt’s 
horse. She started nervously, then 
checked and reared under the curb, 
pranced sideways, backwards, did any- 
thing but walk ahead. Admiring Curt’s 
horsemanship only less than his lan- 
guage, I watched him, and so the sudden 
rattle of flying gravel behind me was 
the first inkling I received of game afoot. 
I turned, wheeling my horse just in time 
to see the last dog flash out of sight 
around the shoulder of a hill and up a 
draw we had just passed. With a yell 
to Curt and a yell to All Pink I started 
back. It was only a few rods to where 
the draw opened, but by the time I was 
there, Curt and Lady having turned 
loose at last, were abreast of me, and we 
rounded the turn together in a rattle of 
displaced stones and flying pebbles. 
There before us lay the chase already 
near its finish. In the lead was a coyote 
doubling frantically in its short, quick 
stride, and closing in on either side with 
long, easy leaps, which gave no idea of 
their tremendous speed, were two of the 
younger dogs, the half grevhounds, fast- 
est of the pack in a spurt. The rest I 
saw but dimly through a mist of dust 
and flying sand, for Lady, wild with ex- 
citement, drew easily past my more 
phlegmatic mount and took the lead. 
One of the two dogs struck the coyote 
from the rear and in a flash the rest 
were on him, a snarling, snapping mass 
of gleaming teeth and twisting bodies. 
Lady dashed up, shaking her head and 
buck-jumping under the curb, and when 
a few seconds later I arrived, Curt, in 
the center of the worry, had already 
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“They took the jump, the whole eight together, landing in a body on the half-stunned 
wolf below” 
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knocked the last semblance of life from 
the coyote with the butt of his quirt and 
was holding him by the scruff of the 
neck, beating back the dogs. 

He was a big fellow and with a fair 
start would have given us a hard chase, 
but the dogs running silently, as they 
always run, had taken him by surprise, 
and with only a few yards’ start caught 
him in less than a quarter of a mile. 
“Too easy,” was Curt’s laconic criti- 
cism, and he threw the body behind the 
saddle and tied it fast. 

Short as the chase had been it had been 
sharp enough to leave both dogs and 
horses winded, and so we rested for 
awhile. The dogs lay down to pant or 
gnaw fresh cactus spines from their sore 
feet, and Curt, stretched in the shade 
of a rock, rolled cigarettes, and in a 
language no less wonderful than the 
things of which he spoke, told of the days 
when the gray wolves hunted in packs 
and Dan’s own father had made war 
against them. “Say, friend,” he said in 
conclusion to a long yarn in which he 
and old Dan had exterminated a pack 
of wolves all but the leader, “Say, friend, 
we couldn’t mark him. He makes his 
get away each and every time. I fills 
this range chuck full of high-grade lead ; 
I smokes him up a hundred times and 
never loosed a hair. Ol Dan he hits the 
high spots in pursuit. He wears his legs 
off short like these here German dogs, 
but he don’t catch him none; none but 
oncet, and then I takes what’s left of ol’ 
Dan back behind the saddle. Wolves is 
frights for fightin’,’ he mused, and I 
climbed back into the saddle and sug- 
gested that some perhaps were still alive. 

Again we trailed it down the draw 
and this time were not called aside. The 
country began to open out and the hills 
heeame less steep. ‘The narrow draw, 
with its strangely distorted sandstone 
walls and rocky bottom, widened to a 
smooth-floored valley down which we 
rode. From the crest of the next rise 
we should, if our directions were under- 
stood, be able to look down on the bodies 
of the dead horses. At the foot of this 
rise we stopped to rest the dogs, then 
sending them ahead of us with low- 
voiced urgings, we trotted up the breast 
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of the hill, broke into a run as we neared 
the top, then at full speed of horse and 
dog swept up and over the crest. The 
first sweep of the eye across the valley 
showed neither game nor the horses; 
then something, something in a bunch 
of chaparral, moved, came out into the 
open, and there, loping away, glancing 
at us over his shoulder, was a great gray 
wolf. The wild yells of encouragement 
we gave the dogs were unnecessary. They 
had already seen and, with a convulsive 
wriggle and yelp from the younger dogs 
and with a silent straining of every nerve 
from the older, they tore down after him. 

The luxury of reckless abandon in that 
down-l#ll rush with game in sight, its 
thrill and its exhilaration, are sensations, 
all the very acme, of what sport may be. 
The quick skirl of the dogs, the thunder 
and slide of the horses’ feet. the groan 
of the saddle cinch, the whistle of the 
wind in our ears, together created a 
never-to-be-forgotten strain of music; 
while the image of eight slim dogs racing 
neck by neck after what seemed a living 
streak of gray, formed a picture that still 
remains distinct with all its color and its 
motion. 

In the center of the little landslide of 
rolling stones and shale we hit the flat, 
and the race was on. No saving of horse 
or dog for a long pull, but headlong, un- 
til either the wolf distanced us or we ran 
him down. Curt and Lady forged slowly 
ahead of me, but the strain of the down- 
hill run had been too much for the knots 
that bound the dead coyote behind his 
saddle. It worked loose and, hanging 
only by the hind legs, hit Lady every 
jump she made. That was too much for 
her overwrought nerves and she stonned 
to protest, pitching and bucking like an 
outlaw. I caught up to them, and 
passed them, leaving Curt holding on to 
the horn of his saddle with one hand, 
groping for a knife to cut the rawhide 
with the other, and cursing without halt 
or repetition his horse, the coyote, the 
dogs and the wolf. 

The chase led up the valley and out 
on a flat all spotted with the brown earth 
mounds of a prairie dog village. Lean- 
ing far out along the horse’s neck, | 
watched the black holes streaking be- 
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neath and tried to anticipate where the 
near front foot would land. But the 
horse had been through such going many 
times before. Chopping his stride to 
avoid the danger he carried me through. 
In the excitement of the first rush I had 
not noticed where the chase was leading 
us, but now | stood in my stirrups to 
look at the land ahead, and saw with a 
start that the wolf, with all the cunning 
of his many generations of fugitive an- 
cestors. was heading straight for one of 
those washouts which the spring floods 
carve so plentifully, and to get around 
whieh it is often necessary to make a de- 
tour of several miles. This one, the dry 
sand bed of Owl Creek, curved in a 
horseshoe across our iu ith, and we already 
were within the bend. But the wolf, full 
of dead horse, was no match for the half- 
starved dogs, and they were rapidly over- 
hauling him. His lead was cut down 
from a quarter of a mile to a hundred 
yards, then to ten, then to five. The 
voung dogs, at first the leaders, droppe:] 
back and old Dan began slowly to forge 
out of the pack, and at his shoulder 
came the slim white form of Nell, their 
hodies arching and stretching like well- 
oiled machinery. Curt—the dead coyote 
cut awav—had caught up to me again, 
and now, racing side by side, we were 





close enough to the chase to see the thick 
hair on the wolf’s back shake in the jerk 
of his quick stride, Foot by foot old 
Dan crept up. to take the throat-hold 
that had made him famous in a land 
where ood dogs are common. Closer 
and eloser he raced. Now he almost had 
him, and we behind, standing on tiptoe 
in the stirrups to see if he could strike 
lye fore the precipice Was reached, yelled 
wild encouragement. But the wolf had 
calculated his race too well, and with 
Dan still a foot behind he reached the 
brink and jumped out and down. 

Perhaps he had escaped from other 
packs of dogs in some such way as that, 
but they were fighters that had followed 
him this time. The descendants of Old 
Dan were not to be outdone in that man- 
ner; where he went they would follow, 
were it down a gopher hole or up a tree. 
They took the jump, the whole eight 
together, landing in a body on the half- 
stunned wolf below. 

When Curt and 1, after a climb, slide 
and fall. which left us without skin in 
several places, arrived at the bottom, we 
found a very dead wolf with no throat 
left to speak of, two badly torn and eight 
lame dogs. The jump which they had 
unhesitatingly taken was at least fifty 
feet in a perpendicular drop. 








WHY JACK QUIT 
A DUCKING EXPERIENCE ON CURRITUCK SOUND 


By B. W. MITCHELL 


GREAT fire of logs roared and 
A crackled in the capacious fireplace 
of the Rose Leaf Hunt, and bil- 
lows of leaping flame were sucked up on 
the draft, broke away in jagged masses 
of fire and vanished up the black yawn 
of the chimney. The lights were off and 
in the gloaming the red gleam of the 
cheery firelight illumined the great room 
and shone warmly on the walls and ceil- 
ing of paneled oak, on the bear and wolf 
skins strewn upon the floor, and on many 
a triumph of the taxidermist’s art, heads 
of elk and moose and deer, and on sly 
Reynard in graceful poses, now balanc- 
ing on an old fence rail, now slipping 
away with a fat duck over his shoulder, 
or gazing wistfully at a motherly old hen 
perched aloft. Two iron pokers, heating 
to redness, rested across the fender; a 
row of earthen mugs followed the fend- 
er’s curve upon the floor; and ranged be- 
fore the mugs a row of arm chairs, in 
each of which sat a man in riding breech- 
esand leggings. The fine flush on the faces 
told of recent hard riding in wintry air, 
and the occasional hiss of a red hot poker 
plunged into the depths of a mug told of 
present warmth to the finger tips. The 
talk was as it should be—all of sport. 

“Jack,” said one of the legginged 
horsemen to his neighbor, “you used to 
be a great duck shot; killed any lately ?” 

“Not for several years,” was the reply. 
“Tm out of it.” 

“Out of it? What do you mean? 
Why?” 

“T mean that I’ve rather lost the taste 
for it—that dissolved, I think; and the 
why of it all I’ll tell you, if you care to 
hear.” 

A chorus of calls for the story came 
instantly. 

“Tt was rather vivid, my reason was— 
while it lasted,” he continued, with a sip 
at the mulled ale. “I’ve never told it 
before: the other man, you know; but 





he’s living abroad now, so it can make 
no difference. George Gorham—you all 
remember him, of course—and I were a 
pair of duck cranks, I think; always at 
it. So one day in mid-December we en- 
trained for Currituck. We didn’t belong 
to one of the clubs down there—did that 
on the Chesapeake—so we put up at some 
old teddy-soaked politician’s, sheriff or 
senator or colonel Something-or-other, 
who fed us soggy hot bread, greasy pork 
and wet sweet potatoes at two-fifty per, 
and gathered in an extra ten-spot daily 
for the shooting. He pretended to keep a 
gunning resort, did the old yahoo; but 
it was down at the heel, alcoholically 
speaking, and a young son, chip off the 
old block, ran it into the ground while 
Dad slept off one jag to wake up to an- 
other, and in season collected graft at 
Raleigh. 

“As might have been expected, the 
equipment was ancient and ramshackly. 
He had two sailboats, the one pretty 
fair, the other a tub, flat bottomed and 
spritsail rigged, with a_ two-by-four 
scantling for a ‘spreet,” as young Bil! 
ealled it. Running before the wind was 
pretty close to all she’d do, and the sail 
had mildew spots on it big as dinner 
plates. The sink boxes were about as 
comfortable as coffins and a bit less dry 
-bag of wet sand for a pillow, don’t 
you know—and rents in the ‘wings’ 
that sent up miniature fountains as the 
water danced under them. The good 
boat was pre-empted by a couple of New 
Yorkers there ahead of us, so we had the 
‘leavin’s’; and, like a pair of fatuous 
fools, we took them. 

“Tt was ideal duck weather next 
morning; hard gale from the Nor’east., 
sky full of secud and ducks, and a sea 
running that made the primitive Christ- 
mas-tree channel buoys bob and bow as 
if they were doing obeisance to Kris 
Kringle himself. The sky was lead; but 
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Bill had a slow watch and a dirty alma- 
nac, and when those combined instru- 
ments said sunrise up went the ‘spreet’ 
and we were off. After a long struggle 
te make the tub sail in any definite di- 
rection, we at last reached the place Bill 
said he was aiming for. I rather suspect, 
however, that it was any old place the 
tub could reach in that gale. Oh, but 
she was a peach, that boat! We named 
her the Flying Scud. Well, he got us 
out without casualty, the two sink boxes 
pretty close together by request, and he 
sailed off to beat up the ducks; but they 
didn’t need it that day; the wind kept 
‘em going; any self-respecting duck 
would have become beastly seasick trying 
to ride those choppy waves. Harder and 
harder it blew; rougher and rougher 
grew the sound. But the ducks were fly- 
ing thick and we were having great sport 
and paying no attention to anything 
else. Finally. when it settled down to a 
steady howl like a great .Eolian harp, 
I began to sit up and take notice, and | 
confess I didn’t feel one bit ‘comfy.’ We 
had a flag to signal that cussed craft and 
I waved it with vigor. But we saw 
Bill just then jibe the old Flying Scud 
around and seud for home and mother. 
What I felt wasn’t a bit nice. A second 
more and one of my ‘wings’ got a foot- 
and-a-half-long split in its rotten old 
canvas, and I shipped a couple of gallons 
of amber-colored water. 

“Then George called over that Curri- 
tuck Sound was slopping over into his 
coffin a bit faster than he could bale it 
out. One of my iron decoys slid off an 
angle of my box and she tilted beauti- 
fully. Then I realized it was serious. 
There we were, marooned; actually 
abandoned by that white-livered child 
of Belial in the angriest wind and water 
the sounds had known in years. He 
said afterwards his sail had split and he 
couldn’t manage the hulk; but I believe 
it split when he ran her ashore at the 
landing and sprinted for the house. 
George looked over at me, and he was 
pretty pale. I smelled tuberoses and 
saw At Rest in purple everlastings on a 
pillow of white carnations. I would 
have bet twenty to one on two funerals, 


but I yelled across to George, ‘Can you 
swim?’ ‘Not much, he ealled back. 


‘Well, you’ve got to,’ I howled against the 


gale; ‘remember a man can do anything 
he must.’ Back it came, ‘I’m game for 
a try, Jack; it doesn’t pay to drown like 
mice in a bucket.’ ‘Strip to your under- 
flannels,’ I shrieked, ‘and take a deep 
one to keep off the chill.’ We shed all 
cumbersome clothing. At that minut- 
my sink box turned turtle and I missed 
the second chapter of my own advice, 
but George got a good one and made an 
exit neat and orderly. 

“Side by side we swam, apparently 
making no progress whatever, but those 
terrible icy chops burying us constantly. 
We had to watch our breathing carefully. 
I consider myself a powerful swimmer, 
but that was the worst ever. I realized 
after what seemed a month or two of 
swimming that we had passed the Christ- 
mas trees. That was encouraging on 
the face of it. ‘Why didn’t we make for 
one,’ you ask? Even if our route had 
lain close enough to one to reach it, it 
would have been death to stop the exer- 
tion in that icy water; but they were a 
half mile apart and we had to swim 
where we could; so we left them astern, 
but shore was an ocean’s breadth to west- 
‘ard. It was awful going; and just as 
I began to feel pretty certain of making 
it, George said to me, ‘Jack, old man, 
I'm done. Good-bye.’ I used every 
means I knew to make him go on. I 
pleaded with him; I adjured him; in my 
desperation I swore at him. He was 
grit to the core and took a few more 
strokes, but I soon saw it was sheer phys- 
ical exhaustion ; he hadn’t known how to 
swim to best adantage and spare his 
strength. I wasn’t so very chipper my- 
self by that time, so I appreciated his 
fix. I swam to him. ‘Put your hand 
on my shoulder, I told him. ‘Rest a 
while that way. I can swim for both; 
I’m not even tired.” It was a horrible 
lie; I was nearly all in. ‘No, he ob- 
jected ; ‘I’d simply pull you down.’ He 
was as cool as a cucumber about it, fa- 
tally, desperately cool and calm. ‘Jack, 
I can’t even breathe now; the splash gets 
me.’ T caught him to hold him up. 
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‘What’s the use of two dying?’ he urged. 
‘My God! man, I exclaimed in agony, 
‘I can’t let you go. Even if I wanted to 
leave you, I dare not. I should die a 
dozen deaths every day of my life, for 
every finger would be pointed at me as 
a coward.’ ‘Tell mother, he answered, 
‘that I made you save yourself. Jack, 
remember Minnie and the kid. You 
have more to live for than I have.’ Well, 
it was a stab! All the way I had been 
fighting the present peril. God forgive 
me; I had forgotten them. It was cruel 
to remind me, to attack a man at his 
weakest point. Remember them? How 
the memories surged over me then! My 
wife and baby! Yes, I had more to live 
for than he had. Ten thousand tempta- 
tions were upon me to take the poor fel- 
low at his word and swim on. What I 
should have done in one more crucifying 
minute T shall never know. But Gor- 
ham’s head sunk in the water, he stopped 
his strokes and hung limp. TI was fran- 
tic. I had him by the neck in an instant 
and jerked his head clear of the waves. 
To my amazement he came out of water 
to the chest. Then in a wild revulsion 
of feeling that gave him strength with 
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the hope of life, he gave an exultant 
shout that swept on the blast to shore 
and, though he never used profane 
words, he then and there in a sort of de- 
lirium delivered himself of speech that 
was lurid and iridescent. Boys, he was 
standing on hard, white sand! 

“Like a pair of idiots, we had forgot- 
ten everything about that water but that 
it was wet and icy cold. When we had 
passed the Christmas-tree buoys a few 
score vards we were in shoal water, and 
we had been breaking our hearts for a 
quarter of an hour uselessly. 

“Well, to wind up a long story, we 
struggled ashore. Feather beds and hot 
whisky warded off pneumonia. Next 
day I soundly thrashed the navigating 
officer of the Flying Scud and we started 
for Norfolk, leaving our guns and our 
taste for duck shooting at the bottom of 
the sounds.” 

Came the sibilant hiss of mulling ale. 
A charred log broke in twain with a 


shower of sparks. The steward entered, 


touching a button that diffused a flood 
of brilliant light through the room: 
“Gentlemen, dinner is served.” 
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FISHING IN THE 


N all of Pennsylvania, probably all the 


East, there is not a stream of water 
more thoroughly fished than the Big 
Conewago Creek, which pours its usually 


muddy current into the Susquehanna River 
at York Haven, where an immense electric 
power plant’s dam, and a paper factory’s 
acid, have in recent years made the angler’s 
day a period of despair. 

The Big shallow 
stream. There are few holes in it more,than 
four feet deep. A trolley line crosses it two 
from its mouth, and come the 
fishermen—boys with ten-cent cane poles; 
girls with penny lines and short sticks picked 
up along the bank; young men with strong 
jackknives to cut poles, and hooks big enough 
to snake in a bulldog; other young men with 
little tents and outlines; — still 
others with throw lines, to whose end sinkers 
that would knock an elephant off his pins are 
attached; parties of old men with a bundle 
of rods that have accumulated in a lifetime, 
some made of light willow, some of hickory, 
some of cane; and then, alas! comes the true 
lover of the sport. He steps from the car 
(he is busy in the nearby city every day, 
and can only snatch an hour now and then 
to spend with his rod and reel) and looks up 
and down the creek. Far away, toward the 
old pike bridge, he sees an opening—he can 
slip in there and not stand shoulder to shoul- 
der with reckless fish-killers who spare not 
the baby bass, who delight in landing any- 
He doesn’t stop to count, 
but he knows there are twenty men fishing 
between the two bridges—and he wonders 
how it is that the poor fish do not get tan- 
gled in the lines. 

He reaches the spot and tries his flies, his 
live bait; no use. 

“?Tis their day off,’ he smiles to himself. 

Then the air is split wide open with a 
shout, and he looks across the stream where 
six men are fishing with thirty poles. The 
shout breaks forth again and again; one of 
the six has caught an eel! 

He goes to the riffle below the pike bridge, 


Conewago is a_ broad, 


miles here 


enormous 


thing that swims. 
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BIG CONEWAGO 


where for an hour he casts, and draws his 
reward. Glorious moment! What a dash! 
Yes, he misses, but he is satisfied, sweetly 
satisfied. Another hour is spent coaxing the 
monster to come again, unsuccessfully. 

“If I had the time,” he muses. “If I only 
had the time! He lord of his tribe, 
But,” goes on the true angler contentedly, 
“that was better luck than I looked for.” 

So home he goes and plows into business, 
planning another trip to the Big Conewago. 
He’d love to spend a week in Maine, or Mich- 
igan, or anywhere there’s fish; perhaps he 
will get away next year, he promises himself. 
But one thing he can do—he can go to the 
creek, that’s certain. 

Again you see him coming as he came 
before. This time he is prepared for a full 
day’s sport, and fortune takes him in her 
soft arms and tenderly smiles on him; a bass 
that weighs two pounds! 

There are thirty, fifty true anglers in the 
county, all headed for the Big Conetvago, or 
the Little Conewago, at some time or other 
during the year. One of them, a grand old 
man with snowy hair, said to me once: 

“T remember when we used to bring home 
a creel full, but that day is done. Fish- 
killers are to blame, damn them, and the 
wardens are unable to do anything, it seems. 
I have been out twice this year with little 
luck, but,” he went on dreamily, “I had some 
fun—two strikes and one beautiful bass that 
did not make the reel ‘sing’; he made it crack 
like a gun. T was so happy I just sat down 
and gave him nine chances for his liberty. 
He took every one of them, too; but at last 
I waded out in the water—it was not neces- 
sary, but I wanted to try it again—and 
scooped him in. Oh, there are some in the 
creek yet,” he added, “but they are shy— 
frightened to death by men that could not tell 
a black bass from a jackass.” 

During the Summer thirty to fifty sets of 
campers come to the creek on the trolley line. 
They all fish—for a few hours—sling the bait 
away, cuss the fish and throw stones in the 
water to show their anger. 


was a 
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A merchant remarked last Summer 
that he had bought a new bass rod, and his 
wife, who was with him, spoke up: “That 
is a fact, he did it. And he now has seven. 
Then he has a bushel of flies, a dozen reels, 
four landing nets (I think he has four), and 
lines enough to make a carpet—silk carpet, 
too. He is i 

But the man’s old angler friend, to whom 
the lady spoke, looked lovingly at the mer- 
chant, as if to say: “He enjoys ’em all 





right, whether he goes fishing or not.” 
Vorris Pitzer 
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a line with the guides, and grasping the rod 
loosely where it balances, the reel naturally, 
and in accordance with the law of gravitation, 
turns to the under side of the rod. No mus- 
cular effort is required to keep it there, as is 
the case where the reel is used on top, which 
with heavy reels is considerable. The reel 
and guides being on the under side when 
playing a fish, the strain is upon the guides, 
and is equally distributed along the entire 
rod, while with the reel guides on top the 
strain is almost entirely on the extreme tip 
of the rod, and the friction is much greater. 





Photograph by James B. Sansom 


BLACK BASS FISHING 


POSITION OF THE REEL ON ROD 

I have been asked to say something on this 
subject, as there is a tendency of late years, 
especially with the heavy rods for tuna and 
tarpon fishing, and also with the very short 
rod used in overhead casting for black bass, 
to place the reel on top with the handle to 
the right. While that plan is, in most cases, 
a matter of choice or habit, it is essentially 
wrong. Neither multiplying or click reels 
were intended to be used in that position, and 
because some anglers prefer to place them so 
is no argument that it is right. 

Placing the ree} on the top of the rod, on 


ON 


JACKSON RIVER, VIRGINIA 

With the multiplying reel underneath and 
the handle to the right, the rod is held at 
nearly its balancing point, with the rod hand 
partly over the reel, with the index or middle 
finger, or both, just forward of the reel, to 
guide the line on the spool in reeling. The 
click reel being entirely behind the rod hand, 
and underneath, at the extreme butt, the rod 
can be grasped at its balancing point by the 
left hand, and the line reeled with the other. 

Where the multiplying reel is placed on top, 
with the handle to the right, and the thumb 
used for guiding the line on the spool, there 
is a constant tendency of the reel to get to 
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the under side, where it properly belongs. To 
overcome this wabbling of the reel, and to 
insure more steadiness, the butt of the rod 
is braced against the stomach by the reel-on- 
top anglers—certainly a most ungraceful and 
unbecoming thing to do with a light rod. 
With the tarpon or tuna rod, and with the 
reel either on top or underneath, a socket for 
the rod butt becomes necessary in playing a 
very heavy fish. 

In casting from the reel with a light rod 
it is turned partly or entirely on top, with 
the right thumb on the spool. When the cast 
is made the rod is at once transferred to the 
left hand in the position for reeling in the 
line, with the index finger pressing it against 
the rod. The fish can be played with the 
left hand, leaving the right hand free to reel 
when necessary. Or in case a fish is unusually 
heavy and its resistance is great, the rod can 
be taken in the right hand, with the thumb 
on the spool to control the giving of line. 
When the opportunity occurs for reeling, the 
rod is again transferred to the left hand. 

It is very much easier to use the reel under 
neath when one becomes accustomed to it, 
and it has been used in this way for centuries 
by the British angler. As the reel originated 
in England, it is to be presumed that the 
manufacturers and anglers of that country 
know its proper position on the rod. 

James A. Henshall 


MR. DUKE’S MUSKELLUNGE 


I have been very much interested in the 
letter of Mr. C. A. Duke in the November 
issue of FIELD AND STREAM, in which he says 
that, fishing in the St. Lawrence River, he 
caught in 1903 nine fish (presumably mus- 
kellunge), the largest weighing 14 pounds; in 
1904, sixteen, the largest tipping the scales at 
16 pounds; in 1905, twenty-four, the heaviest 
weighing 24 pounds, and this year twenty- 
two, one of which weighed 30% pounds. 

I should like Mr. Duke to tell us more 
about his phenomenal record, and should like 
him to tell particularly: 

First—In what part of the St. Lawrence 
he fished. 

Second—What were the weights of the 
other sixty-seven fish, if he kept a record, or, 
if no record was kept, to tell us approxi- 
mately how they ran as to weight. 

Third—Whether he caught any pike or 
pickerel, and what was the largest weight of 
these species. 

Fourth—If he knows the difference between 
a large pike or pickerel and a muskellunge. 


Mr. Duke will gather from these questions 
that T have some doubts as to whether all of 


his seventy-one fish were really muskellunge. 
I do doubt it for the following reasons: 

I have always understood that the best 
muskellunge fishing was among the Thousand 
Islands. I have fished a great deal among 
these islands, and am sure no such record was 
ever made in that locality between August 1 
and September 15 of any year. This last 
season I fished on the Canadian side of the 
river from Thompson’s Point, in the North 
Channel, above Gananoque down to the Gan- 
anoque Narrows, a distance of about six 
miles, and from the head of the Grindstone to 
Eel Bay. I was on the water almost every 
day from June 15 to September 6. I fished 
industriously, and I think intelligently, and 
always for ‘lunge; yet I caught only two, 22 
and 19% pounds, respectively. 

I knew most of the angling fraternity in 
that region, certainly all who for any length 
of time fished for ’lunge, and I am sure that 
no one in that locality had caught more than 
three prior to September 10. On September 
6, 7 and 8 I was in Clayton, which is the 
New York gateway to the Thousand Islands, 
and fished unsuccessfully for ‘lunge. The 
guides informed me that up to that date only 
five had been brought in by Clayton fisher 
men. 

In view of the poor showing for the entire 
season by so many excellent fishermen at both 
Gananoque and Clayton, | may be pardoned 
for doubting that a single fisherman, within 
a month and a half, really hooked twenty-two 
genuine muskellunge. I do not for a moment 
doubt that Mr. Duke has, within the time in 
dicated, landed seventy-one specimens of the 
Esox family, but suspect that the majority of 
them were either large pike or pickerel. | 
have caught a great many large pike and pick- 
erel, some weighing as much as 16 pounds. 

The fact that nearly all the muskellunge | 
saw or got reports of during 1906 weighed 
over 16 pounds, most of them running well 
above this weight, further convinces me that 
if Mr. Duke caught twenty-five in 1903 and 
1904, none of which exceeded 16 pounds, they 
must have been chiefly large pike. 

I should be very glad, if I am mistaken, 
to learn of a place in the St. Lawrence where 
a fisherman can, in so short a time, obtain 
so many of these fresh-water tigers. I should 
also like to know something of the tackle and 
methods employed by Mr. Duke. “Esox” 

Editor’s Note:—We will ask Mr. Duke to 
reply to this in our next issue. It hardly 
seems likely that so well-known and capable 
an angler and sportsman as we know Mr. 
Duke to be should make the too frequent error 
of confounding the pike (Hsow lucius) with 
the true muskellunge (Fsow nobilior) 
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NOTES FROM THE FAR NORTHWEST 


Salmon are running in the Yakima River, 
west of Spokane, as they have not in years, 
and they are of the finest quality. Steel 
heads, silver and chinook salmon are going 
up the river by thousands, and are caught in 
the rapids and at the mill dams in large 
numbers. 

Large fish hooks attached to the end of 
bamboo poles are the favorite tackle, but 
every conceivable instrument, from a pitch- 
fork to a garden rake, is used, and a number 
of fish have even been caught with bare hands. 

Salmon fishing is the favorite sport now, 
and hundreds of men, women and children 
visit the river, especially in the evening. 
Salmon weighing from three to ten pounds 
each are constantly leaping out of the water 
in vain efforts to jump over the dam above 
the flouring mill. 

It is surprising to those unacquainted with 
this fish to see the big fellows leap as high 
as six feet out of the water and strike the 
dam with sufficient force to rebound six or 
eight feet. The fishermen sit on the piers 
at the end of the dam, and when a big fish 
leaps out of the water endeavor to catch it in 
their hands. Probably one fish out of every 
twenty that leaps near the pier is caught in 
this way. Several large fish have leaped over 
the cribbing below the dam and landed high 
and dry upon the rocks, where they were 
picked up. 

The game warden has compelled the mills to 
remove a portion of the dam at each end, so 
that the fish may proceed up stream to their 
spawning grounds, but this is only a slight 
relief, as the stream is several hundred feet 
wide, and only a small portion of the fish 
find the open gates at each end of the dam. 


H. M. Foote, a fruit grower in the Chelan 


country, west of Spokane, caught a cusk 
measuring thirty inches in Lake Chelan. The 


fish was floating on the surface. These fish 
are rarely captured. They live at a great 
depth in Lake Chelan, where the pressure of 
the water is enormous. When, by any chance, 
one gets to the surface it becomes inflated and 
unable to sink again. They are strange- 
looking creatures, with large heads, flat backs 
and tapering tails. Their color is a mottled 
gray. 

A. J. Clark, a sportsman on the Sound, is 
credited with having taken the largest rain- 
bow trout ever caught in the waters of Cedar 
River. It weighed a trifle more than eight 
pounds and measured thirty inches. The fish 
has been preserved for exhibition purposes. 
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While fishing on the North Fork, W. L. 
Penrose, of Grand Forks, B. C., north of 
Spokane, had a thrilling experience with a big 
female bear and two cubs. When he noticed 
the three brown objects making directly for 
him, Mr. Penrose took to the timber, with 
the three bears on his trail. In making his 
escape, he carried with him his fishing out- 
fit and a string of trout, but he dropped the 
latter in his excitement. That is probably 
what saved his life, for the bears stopped for 
a feast, while Mr. Penrose continued his hur- 
ried journey on foot to the cabin of a settler. 


T. K. Korner, formerly connected with the 
government fish hatchery at Spearfish, 8. D., 
has bought land near Spokane for the estab- 
lishmezt of a large aquarium to cost $3,000. 
He will have a plant ten miles down the 
Spokane River, where there is a perpetual 
spring. He will raise trout, pike and bass, 
and expects to market a million fish a year in 
two or three years. 


Lakes and streams in the Spokane district 
are being stocked with black-spotted and 
other species of trout from the government 
hatcheries at Bozeman, Mont., the work being 
under the direction of Capt. W. E. Smith, D. 
Winn, S. Cranson and A. Kerth. Captain 
Smith said, while in Spokane the other day: 
“On this trip we took along 200,000 black- 
spotted trout. Forty thousand were used in 
western Montana and the remainder here. 
The distribution was not made directly by 
us, but by messengers. Each messenger took 
with him several cans. In this way we man- 
aged to reach many of the important bodies 
of water near here. It is seldom that the 
fingerlings die while we have them. For 
several days before they are called upon to 
take a car ride they are not fed. This is 
done because the journey is likely to sicken 


them. If they were well fed they 
would pollute the water. It takes 
several years for the stock furnished 


by us to mature into large fish. The time 
required here is somewhat longer than it is 
further south. The small trout are taken 
from water at Bozeman which is at a tem- 
perature of forty degrees. This temperature 
we maintained during the trip. We carried 
ice in a chest for the purpose of cooling the 
cans whenever they become too warm. This 
car in which we travel is fitted up with an 
air-pressure machine. By means of this we 
keep the water in which the fish are packel 
charged with air.” August Wolf 


Spokane, Washington. 
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INTERNATIONAL FLY-CASTING TOURNAMENT 


At a recent meeting of the executive com- 
mittee of the Racine Fly Casting Club, the 
following chairmen were appointed for the 
various committees to take care of the Inter- 
national Tournament which is to be held at 
Racine, Wis., during August, 1907: Dr. C. 
F. Brown, program; A. H. Barnes, publicity; 
J. R. Dishington, tournament; C. H. Wash- 
burn, financial; E. B. Hand, reception; A. J. 
Horlick, entertainment; O. F. Botsford, tro- 
phies. 

In all probability the forthcoming rules 
of the National Association will provide that 
the president and secretary of the National 
Association will be ex officio members of any 
tournament or governing committee of any 
national or international tournament, and 
therefore the names of Messrs. 1¥. W. Perce 
and H. E. Rice, president and secretary of 
the National Association of Scientifie An- 
gling Clubs, have been added to the tourna- 
ment and grounds committee. 

Organization plans are being perfected, and 
everybody is taking a keen interest in the 
project, and it is expected that a large entry 
list will be shown. Any club in process of 
formation, or any sportsman or angler who 
is interested, or desires to keep in touch with 
the situation, will please send their names to 
A. H. Barnes, secretary, Racine, Wis. 


A RAIN OF FISH, LIZARDS, ETC. 

Under the caption, “Aberdeen’s Fish 
Story,” in the October number of FIELD AND 
STREAM, the article casts some doubt upon 
the stories of fish falling to the earth in 
cloud-bursts and rain storms, concluding by 
saying: “Reports of the finding of tadpoles, 
frogs and minnows on dry land during storms 
are given publicity now and then, but singu- 
larly enough they lack confirmation.” 

It has never occurred to me that there was 
any question about fish falling from the heav- 
ens with those who had ever given the matter 
investigation. I know nothing of the rain of 
fish at Aberdeen, in this State, as related by 
the Daily News of that city, but my own ex- 
perience leads me to believe that the report 
was not in the least exaggerated, and I know 
the people who publish the Neirs well enough 
to believe that they would not publish a yarn 
of that nature without the facts to back it. 

In the town from which this was written I 
personally witnessed a shower of small frogs 
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during a heavy wind and rain storm, and so 
thickly did they cover the ground in places 
that it was difficult to walk without stepping 
on them. This like fifteen 
years ago. On the evening of July 3, 1886, 
L. witnessed a still more remarkable freak of 
Nature, which was no less than a rain of 
small lizards. The principal street of the 
town was torn up by ditches, for the purpose 
of laying a water main, and the rain that 
fell nearly filled the excavations to the brim. 
In the ditches after the rain were hundreds 
upon hundreds of small lizards about as 
large as one’s finger, and the small boys of 
the town killed them by scores with small 
sticks, as the unwelcome visitors endeavored 
to crawl out of the ditches. A full account 
of this phenomenon was written by the writer 
and published at the time. No one here- 
abouts had ever seen a lizard in the country, 
nor has one been’ seen since, to 
my knowledge, and there are dozens of rep- 
utable men in this town to-day who cannot 
be made to believe but what the lizards came 
with the rain from the effects of a water 
spout or tornado at some distant point. 
That fish fall frequently in heavy rains 
and cloudbursts is evidenced from the fact 
that many small lakes and ponds in the west 
ern States have been stocked with pickerel 
and bullheads in no other way. I have per- 
sonal knowledge of dry lake beds being filled 
with heavy rains and melting snows, which a 
few years afterward were filled with small 
fish which were never planted in them by 
the hand of man. C. R. Tinan 
Kimball, 8. D. 


was something 


WHERE BASS TAKE THE FLY 

In your Christmas number you published 
an article by W. B. W., page 773, in which 
he asks if there are any fishermen who advo- 
eate the fly for bass in preference to other 
baits. I would like to tell him that I used 
the gauze wing May-fly during the months of 
June and July in the Sechwangunk Kill, run- 
ning near Pine Bush, N. Y., and I was never 
disappointed in getting a mess. They rose 
freely, and I had no end of sport. Not only 
did the bass rise, but also the large chub, and 
very large shiners, but of course they cannot 
be compared to the bass family. 

Strange to say, they would only rise to the 
gauze wing. although I had feathered flies of 
nearly exactly the same hue. C. M. 8. 

















WHAT INTELLIGENT BREEDING WILL DO 


ROM time to time the importance of 

f giving more consideration to appear- 
ance in shooting dogs has received at- 

tention in this department, and this month I 
take the opportunity of presenting some pho- 
tographs of dogs, which combine the quali- 
ties that illustrate what can be accomplished 
by one who takes the position that his dogs 
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looking dogs, nor of all the good-looking 
workers, but none of his opponents will seek 
to contradict the claim that for numbers, 
good laoks and ability he certainly leads all 
others. 

The result he has attained by working 
upon a well-thought-out plan has not been 
secured without time, trouble and an outlay 
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CHAMPION BLOOMFIELD RACKET 


must first be good lookers, and then trains 
those he drafts as good enough in appear- 
ance. 

Mr. George C. Thomas, Jr., of Philadelphia, 
has for some years been a leading exhibitor 
of English setters, and his kennel is now 
the strongest that we have. Of course, he 
does not possess a monopoly of all the good 


such as few perhaps would undertake, but 
he has attained results which must be grati- 
fying to him, and indicate that there are still 
greater possibilities, for he is only beginning 
to realize what he has for years hoped to 
accomplish, and has now the material at 
command, produced by several generations of 
breeding along the line indicated 
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He found that many of his high-class im- 
ported dogs were not what he wanted as field 
dogs, and, selecting the best of these, he 
crossed them upon some bitches which were 
American bred for many generations, pick- 
ing for that purpose three which had a fair 
share of good looks and the style of working 
that pleased him. The puppies from this 
first cross were not indiscriminately put to 
work in the field, but only those few which 
appealed to Mr. Thomas as possessing suffi- 
cient good looks to come near to the ideal he 
had planned as essential. These were then 
broken for the field and selections were 
made from their interbred progeny upon the 
same lines of first making the selection upon 
appearance and then setting the picked few 
to work. 

How far Mr. Thomas has succeeded in 
effecting the combination desired may be seen 
by reference to the photographs of some of 
the dogs in the kennels which he has sent 
for the purpose of illustrating this article. 
The bitch, Blue Belle, is a champion show 
bitch of great quality, and has size and sub- 
stance. Her head is most typical and her 


neck is beautifully modeled and runs into 
as perfect shoulders as one can imagine. She 
is out of the working bitch Dido B. and by 
the great show dog Rumney Racket. 

Stylish Bloomfield is bred somewhat upon 
the same lines, being out of a working bitch 
related to Dido B. and called Dido’s Child, 
and he is by Stylish Sergeant, an imported 
dog which was very successful on the bench 
in the East and also at North Pacific shows, 
after being purchased by Mr. Riplinger, of 
Seattle. Stylish Sergeant was the best worker 
of all the imported dogs which came to the 
Bloomfield kennels. Stylish Bloomfield is a 
medium-sized dog, orange and white, and his 
head decidedly favors that of his sire, a pho- 
tograph of which appeared in FIELD AND 
STREAM two years ago. 

Champion Bloomfield Racket and his half- 
brother Rap are entirely of show-dog lines, 
but are excellent workers. Racket was out 
of Mallwyd Meg and by Rumney Racket, both 
champions and of the highest class as show 
dogs. Rap’s dam is another champion, Mad 
cap, one of the very best of the good one» 
shown from Bloomfield kennels. Both are 
large, well-furnished dogs, and move in ac- 
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tion with the easy grace which is bound to 
accompany correct build. I am writing from 
personal knowledge of the dogs both at shows 
and in the field, and not taking any person’s 


word for what I say. No later than the 
recent Philadelphia show of Thanksgiving 


week, Rap was put over all the setters in the 


show, including Irish and Gordon, and in 
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gave promise of producing what he desired to 
This dog is named Bruce of Salop, 
and is rather too strong for the high honors 
of the bench, but, as a powerful dog, shows 
At Philadelphia he was sec 
very good Amer- 


breed. 


good breeding. 

ond in the limit 
ican bred dog named Joe F. 
running 


class to a 


The custom of down good-looking 
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his own breed and sex 
Bloomfield Racket. 

For the purpose of crossing upon bitches 
closely related to these dogs, Mr. Thomas 
has lately imported a dog that came with 
the best credentials as a worker in England, 
the reason for this importation being that 
Mr. Thomas could not find a dog here that 


was followed by 
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AND RAP 


dogs by owners of poor specimens of the 
breed is something not confined to setter men, 
and it is perfectly true that many of the show 
dogs are useless in the field, but we are all 
calling for expert 
training, when we have never had that train- 


useless in occupations 


ing, and because some _ good-looking, un- 
trained dogs fail as field dogs, it is not 


THE PHILADELPHIA SHOW 


necessarily proof that they cannot learn. Mr. 
Thomas has demonstrated to his satisfaction 
that he can combine the two qualifications, 
and what he has done others can do, provided 
they go to work as systematically as he has. 
We have an instance in the case of Dr. Hair, 
of Bridgeport, Conn., who has always been 
very successful at shows, and recently sold 
two of his best winners for prices that few 
field dogs not of the highest trials class can 
command, 

The day has arrived when cattle and horse- 
breeders pay far more attention to breeding 
for good looks than formerly, for there is 
always a demand for animals of this de- 
seription, whereas scrubs in appearance are 
a drug on the market. IL have been aston- 
ished at the ridiculous prices which some 
men have offered me dogs that they were 
prepared to send on approval for trial in the 
field. The prices were such that it seemed 
useless to think the dogs could be any good 
at all. The moment we have the combination 
of appearance and field quality up goes the 
price. Will it not, therefore, be the part 
of wisdom, for breeders of setters and point- 
ers as well, to devote attention to getting the 
kind that command prices that will be remu 
nerative ? 

Within the past few days I have shipped 
a pointer bitch that in looks is one of the 
best in the country, and was sent on approval, 
the owner voluntarily extending the time of 
trial to two weeks, and her price was $100. 
Another, and possibly quite as good in the 
field, obtainable for a fraction of the 
price, simply because she had not the hand- 
some appearance of the other. 

The breeders of non-sporting dogs are the 
men who sell dogs to far better advantage 
than do the setter and pointer men, using 
the class and grade of sires that produce 
what the public will pay good prices for. 
Take the Boston terriers for example, and 
nothing at all classy can be had short of 
$200. I recently refused $300 for an Irish 
terrier puppy. Mr. Rutherford is credited 
with having given $1,000 for the American 
bred fox terrier Warren Blue Blood. A bull- 
dog puppy of any pretensions to show form 
will cost from $75 upwards. Mr. Peters gave 
$100 for the beagle bitch he won with at 
Philadelphia, and so on it goes where we 
have class in appearance. Let the setter and 
pointer men take to heart the breeding of 
dogs that will bring good prices when it 


comes to selling what they have to dispose of. 
* * * 


was 


It will not be out of place as running along 
the lines of what has gone before to say that 
at the Philadelphia show I gave the prize for 
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the best four in the variety class for teams 
of all breeds to Mr. Thomas’ English setters 
as being the best-matched lot of dogs, pos- 
sessing the qualifications one looks for in 
cogs of this breed. 1 cannot now say which 
of his large entry were brought into the ring 
for this prize, but some of those named must 
have been in the team, though | know Ben 
Lewis, who handled them, told me he picked 
out the ones that would mate well. 

It was conceded by all the experts that the 
Philadelphia show was the best ever held in 
that city for the excellence of the dogs all 
through the classes. There was a slight fall- 
ing off in the number of entries from the 
record of a year but that was not 
through the absence of the good dogs, but 
those at the other end that 
pensed with. 


ago, 


dis- 
The sporting dogs showed the 
greatest drop in numbers, particularly the 
spaniels, while the non-sporting held their 
own fairly well, there being no falling off of 
importance. All through there was a uni 
formity of excellence that marked a far 
higher grade than was ever exhibited in a 
show of similar size. 


can be best 


The forthcoming shows of importance 
which will command the attention of exhib 


itors before the close of January are those 
to be held in New York in the week of Lin- 
coln’s birthday, and that at Boston in Wash- 
ington’s birthday week. Rumors as to the 
judges are already being heard, but I know 
of nothing definitely settled that I am at 
liberty to mention, and, anyway, it will all be 
known ere this issue of FIELD AND STREAM 
makes its appearance. 
JAMES WATSON 


THE INTELLIGENCE OF DOGS 

“Every once in a while I see a comment 
somewhere or overhear it spoken about the 
horse being the most intelligent of animals,” 
said a man connected with the Smithsonian 
Institution to a Washington Star reporter, 
“and I am at a loss to understand how such 
a sentiment should even be slightly entertained. 

“The horse, from a scientific standpoint, 
possesses a certain amount of well-developed 
instinct and memory, but not intelligence as 
the word is understood as applied to the 


animal kingdom. The most intelligent of 
animals is the dog. Man’s most faithful 


friend not only possesses intelligence as con- 
tradistinguished from mere instinct, but his 
reasoning faculties are better developed than 
any of the other dumb animals. 

“The dog has been longer and more con- 
stantly at the side of man than any other 
animal—having been, in fact, man’s closest 
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companion for many centuries, and this at- 
tachment and affinity will be greater as the 
centuries roll on. A fine-looking horse ap- 
pears ‘intelligent,’ and thus the word has 
stuck to him, but as a matter of scientific 
fact the horse takes on the characteristics of 
all hoof animals, and, aside from his faculty 
of memory—and even that is not especially 
developed—he may be said to be dull. He is 
taught a few things in life by man and he re- 
members them. 

“To the average person the bark of a dog 
is simply ‘its bark’ and nothing more. The 
dog’s first instinct is the preservation of his 
master and the latter’s household, and in the 
fulfillment of this fine devotional trait he is 
willing and at times appears by design to be 
anxious to surrender his life. Injuries and 
wounds, even though he later expires there- 
from, do not diminish this splendid character- 
istic. And to other people a dog’s growl is 
simply his ‘growl,’ but there is a difference, 
as in his bark. 

“Dogs have an interrogatory growl, a warn- 
ing growl, a menacing growl, and a fighting 
growl, which are just as dissimilar to the dis- 
criminating student of dogs’ habits as are the 
tones of a human being in their various 
pitches, indicating the state of the temper. 
Their bark variations, 
indicating very clearly to the observant stu- 
dent the exact condition of the dog mind, 
while their bark of happiness is individual 
and distinct from their other tones. 


possesses the same 


“The emotions of a dog may be appealed 
to in precisely the same manner as those of 
the human being. In fact, your own dog is 
more sensitive to the change in your own 
emotions and very often than the 
members of your own family, and will often 
sympathize with you by a peculiar sympa- 
thetie light in his eyes, by coming very close 


feelings 


to you, placing his head against your hand 
or licking it, long before any other member of 
the human kind in the family has caught on 
that there is something wrong with you. 
“The dog manifests and clearly delineates 
the emotions of joy, indifference, sorrow, 
grief, injury and slight, and for each of these 
emotions he has a different attitude and ex- 
pression. When he stands between his mas- 
ter and a possible adversary or enemy his 
attitude of alertness and willingness to fight 
for the former upon the word of command 
is as clear to the dog student as is the oppo- 
site one of grief, or self-conscious shame, 
when he has been reproved by the hand, voice 
or even the eye of the one whom he is 
anxious to defend so readily when asked. 
“Their faculty of reasoning might be 
shown in many ways did space afford, but a 
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single illustration will suffice, and I will take 
the setter, whose intelligence has been shown 
to be very marked. His master will send 
him into a field to find the game. The dog 
every few minutes looks back at him. If his 
master waves his hand to the right the dog 
never goes to the left, and vice versa. If he 
throws the palm of his hand forward out- 
wardly the dog again changes his position, 
and never makes a mistake by responding to 
the backward call. But sometimes the master 
is mistaken as to the whereabouts of the 
birds, but the dog knows, so he has been 
known to run back to his master and by dog 
talk in barking tell his master this. The 
master at once understands this talk, and 
allows the dog to proceed without further 
direction. Some specimens of this fine breed 
are teo intelligent to hunt with a man who 
cannot hunt, so they tell him of their disgust 
by making scornfully for home by the near- 
est route. The hunter’s intelligent horse 
would remain until he starved if he were 
not driven home.” 


HOW TO BE YOUR OWN DOG TRAINER 
THIRD PAPER 


Through this most valuable magazine | 
have the pleasure of wishing its readers a 
Happy New Year. May prosperity and good 
heaith be with you, so we can meet next sea 
son, as many of us did this, in the wilds of 
Pike, Wayne, Sullivan and Delaware coun- 
ties, where the scenery is far beyond the de- 
scription of the cleverest artist, and where 
are found the gamiest, swiftest, winged bird 
on earth—the ruffed grouse, commonly called 
partridge. 

To assist you to obtain as much sport and 
pleasure as possible on a trip of this kind, | 
am trying to inform you how your dog should 
work. 

In the first article I omitted to tell you 
that one of the most important features in 
yard-breaking is to teach the dog not to break 
or run in until told. When the gun is fired 
it is quite natural for the dog to rush in to 
search for dead birds. 

While handling your dog in the yard, place 
his coop fifty yards from the house. Then 
let him loose at feeding time and he will rush 
for the house. After he does this a few 
times, attach your spike collar, with thirty 
feet of strong cord. When you let him free 
from the coop, and he starts for the house, 
call him back. Of course he does not hear 
you, but he will the next time you speak, 
after having been checked by the spike col- 
lar. Practice this until he waits for you to 
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go with him, and until he will stop whenever 
you speak, in any spot or position. 

Afterwards, when he stands a bird, never 
allow him to go until told, and never rush 
in yourself when you kill, or allow the pup 
to do so. Whenever you get a bird down that 
is thrashing in the leaves, attach a strong 
cord to the pup, let him get where he can 
hear the bird, and when he makes a break 
to go, jerk him back good and hard. He will 
soon wait to be told to go “fetch” the dead 
bird. 

You will often notice that some dogs are 
harsh with a bird when they first reach it. 
As soon as a dog of this kind gets to the 
bird, hit him with a little stick or stone. If 
he starts back without the bird, keep him 
coming without it, and move farther away 
from the bird; wait a few minutes, then tell 
him to go “fetch dead bird.” Nine times out 
of ten he will retrieve very neatly. After a 
dog learns to retrieve nicely, it is not neces- 
sary or desirable to let him retrieve every 
bird, but just those you are unable to find 
yourself. 

A good partridge dog is the king of all 
hunting dogs, and only those that possess 
the very best nose become artists on wood- 
cock. They might not range far enough in 
the open to suit some, but in the quail field 
yeu can have a whole lot of sport hunting 
but don’t let anybody convince you 
that a first-class, careful-working partridge 
dog is equal to a pointer broken on quail in a 
quail country, or a setter, as far as that goes. 

To break a dog on quail is a very easy 
matter, as it is quite in line with the dog’s 
nature to range. Look for speed as well as 
nose, and teach him to go out when you 
whistle, instead of coming in, as you taught 
the partridge dog. In the matter of retriev- 
ing use the same tactics, but remember there 
is no such thing as forcing a dog to become a 
first-class retriever. 

To teach him to come to heel, make him do 
it on your way home after a hunt, when 
the dog is tired and quite willing to trail 
behind. 

I sincerely hope that I have rendered the 
readers of this magazine a service, and, if it 
is desired, I might say something about the 
enemies of the game bird later. 

Hankins, N. Y. R. Eb. Colyer 


singles ; 


ANENT CARE AND FEEDING 

Proper care and feeding is one of the prob- 
lems that confronts every dog owner. Be it 
a single pet of the family or a number of 
canines of the larger breeds—complications 
will arise at times which baffle the owner’s 
comprehension. 

It may be stated without fear of contradic- 
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tion that more harm is done by an over-exer- 
tion in the care of dogs than is caused by 
actual neglect. For instance, compare the 
health and hardihood of the country dog with 
that of his city cousin—while the former is 
invariably found in the best of health, active 
and spry, the city dog, as a rule, evinces 
weakness constitutionally because of a sus- 
ceptibility to disease. 

Suitable food is one of the indispensable 
requisites. Sloppy food is not suitable for a 
dog—that sort of stuff may be all right to 
fill up pigs with, but a dog’s grinders were 
made for something more substantial. Moth- 
ers know that it is necessary to give teeth- 
ing babies something to use their gums on. 
Puppies are four-legged babies, and they re- 
quire similar treatment when teething. Older 
dogs need large bones to gnaw at to keep the 
grinders in good condition and the digestion 
in proper order. 

A dog’s mouth should be examined fre 
quently. Teeth may become loose and thereby 
interfere with his eating; tartar is apt to 
form when unsuitable food is given, and espe- 
cially in the case of pet dogs and lap dogs, 
that are fed not wisely but too well, and this 
should be either brushed away or scraped off 
if much hardened. If small bones are given 
a dog, slivers, especially of chicken bones, 
may run in between the gum and tooth; if 
not removed the gum will ulcerate and be 
come very painful, preventing the dog from 
eating. While in this condition it may be 
deemed proper to doctor the dog for some 
imaginary illness, when, in fact, a little ex- 
amination of the mouth would disclose the 
cause of the trouble. 

During the cold period the dog suffers sim 
ilarly as does man because of sudden changes 
of the weather. Especially such dogs as are 
allowed to seek a warm place in the house 
for repose, are subject to colds, coughs, pneu- 
monia and distemper, more so than if kept 
entirely outside of the house and away from 
a hot stove or radiator. If housed in the 
kennel and abundantly supplied with dry 
straw, good, wholesome food, and exercised 
daily, there need be no fear of illness because 
of severe cold weather. Of course a short 
haired dog, such as the pointer, needs com 
fortable shelter, free from draught, and if the 
kennel can be placed on the sunny side of a 
building it will be all the better. Housing 
in the barn over night is preferable, but the 
dog should not be chained to a specially ar- 
ranged place nor allowed to bed itself in the 
horse manure. During day time the open 
yard is the proper place for a dog, wet 
weather excepted. Ed. F. Haberlein 
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THE QUESTION BOX 


E. L., Lumberton, N. C.—I have a fine 
pointer puppy, past a year old, who does not 
offer to point or nose out game. He hunts 
nicely, or at least runs as if hunting, but 
does not locate birds. I have The Amateur 
Trainer, and think it simply fine, and want 
to train this pup by this method if, in your 
opinion, he is worth bothering with. 

Answer.—lf birds are to be found in your 
locality and the pup has had ample oppor- 
tunity to seek them out, he should, at his 
age, show an interest in them sufficient to 
locate and point. There are a good many 
young dogs, however, who do not care to locate 
and point, but take pleasure in just running 
and even in case they get the scent of birds 
do not stop to investigate and make a stand. 
In time this usually regulates itself, but to 
hunt in company with a good, active dog who 
also points well is the quickest way to get 
the youngster interested. If the dog in ques- 
tion is well bred and from hunting stock, there 
is no reason why yard training should not 
be begun without delay. Latent propensity 
may be aroused unexpectedly, on the jump so 
to say, by a bird getting up from under his 
nose and exciting him into chasing it. From 
that moment on he will be anxious to find 
and, at least, put up birds. Making steady 
to point, later on, is an easy matter by simply 
following instruction as contained in book. 

D. H. J., Nashville, Okla.—I have a fine bull 
pup, six months old, weighs forty pounds. 
For the last month he has been bothered with 
an inflamed and itching skin, which worries 
him so that he can’t rest, but puts in all his 
time scratching, and is getting quite thin be- 
cause of it. His skin gets very red and crusty, 
mostly between his forelegs and under the 
neck. What is the cause of it and the remedy? 

Answer.—Simply a case of mange which 
he may have taken by coming in contact with 
a mangy dog or cat. The trouble will not 
regulate itself, but needs treatment—the reg- 
ular advertised mange cure in this magazine 


will give instant relief and effect a cure 
speedily. 
M. J. Litehfield, Conn.-—I have an English 


setter puppy of good breeding, seven months 
old, which points fairly well, but is not as 
steady as I think he should be. He keeps very 
busy while out hunting, but chases too much 
to fill the I have just received, 
from FIELD The Amateur 


game bag. 
AND STREAM, 
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Trainer, and think it a great book. Now 
what I want te know is this: I am going on 
a hunting trip for a week or two and would 
like to take the puppy along with me, and let 
him run with a good dog which is well broken 
and quite steady. Will this put my pup 
back in training, or improve him? Will 
state that the pup is not gunshy. 

Answer :—Evidently you have a good puppy, 
and at seven months old he does very well to 
point, even if not so steady as you would 
like to have him—a matter that is easily reg- 
ulated later on. At his age there is no par- 
ticular hurry about starting to train in the 
yard. Getting enthusiastic and ambitious on 
game in the field is of more importance, hence 
taking along on the proposed hunting trip is 
the vgry thing to do, since the pup is not 
gunshy. Let him have his way while out, 
and avoid interfering if possible, aside of 
reprimanding offensive behavior. It will do 
him good. After this hunt, however, he should 
not be taken afield till through the course 
of yard training, and then put on game with- 
out company, so as to throw him on his own 
resources; he must then also be made steady 
to point and to obey orders promptly, just 
as had been done in the yard. You have good 
material to work on, and in another season 
this puppy should have developed into a first- 
class dog. 

J. H. W., Kansas City, Mo.—My pointer 
pup, one year old, seems to take well to hunt- 
ing afield, considering the limited opportunity 
he has had on birds, until gun is fired, when 
he will come to heel and not range freely 
again for quite a while. Can you suggest a 
remedy? 1 am willing to reimburse you for 
the information. 

Answer :—Evidently the dog takes the re 
port of gun as a warning to desist hunting, 
and comes in—the reselt of improper han 
dling. Proceed thus: Take afield with another 
dog, an energetic hunter, and possibly a 
chaser; let them work out and put up the 
birds. Do not fire the gun at this rise. The 
hunt proceeds; when dogs are at some dis- 
tance from you, turn in opposite direction 
and fire, and at once start off in that direc- 
tion; dogs will soon overtake you and ad- 
vance; when again out some fifty yards, re- 
peat as before and keep this up for some 
time. This will have the effect of getting 
your dog over fear of report, and from this 
on all should be clear sailing.—No charge. 

Ed. F. Haberlein 


DISTRIBUTION AND MIGRATION OF NORTH AMERICAN 
DUCKS, GEESE AND SWANS 
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Wild fowl are distributed over the whole 
world. From time immemorial ducks, geese, 
and swans have been held in high esteem by 
mankind, and everywhere they have 


eagerly pursued for sport or for food. 


been 


So rapidly are some species diminishing in 
numbers in certain States that the market 
supply is already threatened, and Minnesota 
has found it necessary to pass laws prohibit- 
ing not only the export of ducks, but even 
their sale within the State limits. Such rad- 
ical legislation in a State where only a few 
years since waterfowl] abounded on every lake 
and waterway, reveals how imminent is the 
danger and how pressing the value and im- 
portance of prohibitive laws, and it becomes 
evident that if any considerable number of 
waterfowl are to be preserved, spring shoot- 
ing must be abolished and the sale of wild 
fowl limited to the States where killed. 

The enforcement of moderately stringent 
protective laws, however, and the establish- 
ment of preserves in the States where water- 
fowl can be sure of shelter and safety, are 
likely to result not only in averting the 
threatened extinction of certain species, but 
in the increase of all waterfowl to a point 
their abundance. 
Should the lessons of the past be unheeded 


somewhere near recent 
and protection be withheld for a few years, 
then measures of the most radical kind will 
he necessary. 

Of the sixty-four species and sub-species of 
dueks, geese, and swans which occur in North 
America north of Mexico, twenty-four breed 
in the United States. The species most im- 
portant to us are the wood duck, mallard, 
black duck, teal, canvasback, redhead, and 
Canada goose. Several of these species breed 
only in the Northern States; but the cinna- 
mon teal and ruddy duck nest as far south 
as southern California, and the wood duck 
breeds almost throughout the 
United States, and, moreover, the great bulk 
of this species winters within our boundaries. 


everywhere 


It is a sad commentary on our present 
system of game protection that the wood 
duck, one of the handsomest of our native 
birds and one whose breeding range is almost 
entirely within our boundaries, is the species 
which has suffered most. So persistently has 
this duck been pursued that in some sections 


Department of Agriculture 


Even 
in States in which it still breeds commonly, 
as in Delaware and Maryland, on the Atlan- 


it has been practically exterminated. 


tic Coast, and in Illinois, in the Mississippi 
Valley, public sentiment fails to recognize 


the importance of adequately protecting the 
bird, and the laws still permit it to be de- 
stroyed late in the Spring. As a result the 
wood duck is constantly diminishing in num 
bers, and soon is likely to be known only from 
books or by tradition. 


PROTECTION 


Wherever waterfowl already breed, or 
where the conditions are such as to favor 
their remaining during the Summer, every 
effort should be made to increase the number 
of breeding birds by adequate protection, both 
in the Spring and during the nesting season, 
and, wherever possible, game refuges or pre- 
serves suitable for breeding purposes should 
be established. 
Protective laws shorten the 
Spring shooting, 
eliminate destructive methods of hunting, and 


intended to 
open seasons, to prohibit 


te stop sale and export, have often provoked 
opposition from those who maintain that it is 
futile to attempt the protection of migratory 
birds in the North if they are not equally 
well protected on their Winter 
grounds in the South 


feeding 


that 
results of 
local protection are immediate and very 
striking. In the San Luis Valley. Colorado, 
protection afforded ducks within an inclosure 
about an artificial pond, fed by an artesian 
well, has caused the birds to resort to the 
pond in Winter. 
At Palm Florida, where no hunting 
is allowed within a mile of the town, ducks 
have that they will 
within a few feet for food, while outside the 


Recent shows 


under 


experience, however, 
certain circumstances the 


increasing numbers each 


Beach, 
become so tame come 
mile limit the same birds are so wild that 
it is dificult to approach them within gun- 
shot. In Jefferson County, New York, the 
enactment of a local law prohibiting Spring 
shooting has resulted in several species re- 
maining to breed which formerly went much 
farther north to lay their eggs, when con- 
tinually harassed by constant hunting in the 
Spring. The enactment of a State law in 
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New York prohibiting the shooting and sale 
of ducks and geese in Spring has not only had 
a marked effect on local birds, but has re- 
sulted also in extending protection to water- 
fowl in North Carolina by restricting in the 
latter State their slaughter for the markets 
of New York City. 

These and other illustrations which might 
readily be cited show that, if protected, many 
species that formerly reared their young in 
the United States, and were driven away by 
persecution, return and occupy old 
breeding grounds. They prove also that very 
effective work for the protection and increase 
of waterfowl can be done in many sections 
of the country without waiting for general 
legislation or for concerted action on the part 
of the Southern States. Coéperative legisla- 
tion on the part of the Southern States is 
greatly to be desired, and may be expecte'l 
to follow as the causes that have led to the 
diminution in the numbers of waterfowl are 
better understood there and as the purpose 
and effects of protective legislation in North- 
ern States are fully comprehended. 


would 


CAUSES OF DECREASE IN NUMBERS OF WATER- 
FOWL 

The principal causes of the diminished 
numbers of waterfowl have been market hunt- 
ing, Spring shooting, and the destruction of 
the breeding grounds for farming purposes. 
Previous to twenty years ago market hunting 
was the principal factor in the steady diminu- 
tion of waterfowl. Since 1885, however, the 
problem of duck preservation in North Amer- 
ica has entirely changed. The prairie dis- 
tricts of central Canada, comprising large 
portions of Manitoba, Saskatchewan, and Al 
berta, are the “ducks’ paradise.” Within the 
United States this favored region extends to 
the northeastern part of Montana, the north- 
ern half of North Dakota, and the north- 
western corner of Minnesota. The whole vast 
region is crowded with lakes, ponds, sloughs, 
and marshes that furnish ideal nesting con- 
ditions and unlimited food. Forty years ago 
every available nook was crowded with water- 
fowl, and the whole region, two hundred miles 
wide by four hundred miles in length, was a 
great breeding colony, and numbered its in- 
habitants by the hundreds of thousands. To 
the northward the forests formed a partial 
boundary; to the southward, the general ab- 
sence of suitable breeding grounds was the 
controlling factor, restricting the breeding 
waterfowl] to the few lakes and marshes. The 
number of breeding ducks decreased rapidly 
from central North Dakota southward, until 
the outposts were reached in the lake region 
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of southern Wisconsin, the Kankakee marshes 
of Illinois and Indiana, a few favored spots 
in southwestern Minnesota, and the lakes of 
north-central Iowa. In southern Wisconsin 
in 1864 every pond hole and every damp de- 
pression had its brood of young ducks. Dur- 
ing the next fifteen years the farming of the 
region changed from grain raising to dairy- 
ing, the marshes were drained, the former 
duek nurseries became grazing grounds, and 
duck hunting there was a sport of the past. 

An article written in 1877 on the birds of 
northeastern Illinois enumerates twelve spe- 
cies of ducks as breeding commonly in the 
vicinity and three others as_ occasionally 
found there in Summer. At present, a brood 
of young ducks in this region is rare. In 
1885 some fourteen species bred near Clear 
Lake, “Iowa, and_ sixteen species at Heron 
Lake, Minnesota. But the places just men- 
tioned were merely the outskirts of the 
“ducks’ paradise.” As a change has 
taken place in the very heart of the breeding 
grounds. The Northern Pacifie Railroad cut 
across its southern border in Minnesota and 
North Dakota, and this was soon followed by 
a north and south line to Winnipeg. Other 
shorter branches were built later, but the 
final doom of the ducks was apparent when 
the Canadian Pacific Railroad crossed _be- 
tween Winnipeg and the Rocky Mountains the 


great 


finest duck-breeding grounds on the Conti- 
nent. During the past decade the last strong- 


hold of the waterfowl has been invaded, and 
soon the great breeding colonies of northern 

and Saskatchewan will be of the 
The population of North Dakota in- 

many fold from 1880 to 1900, and 
during this same period the vast prairies of 
central Canada were changed to wheat fields. 
It is evident, therefore, that in the United 
States and southern Canada in a few years 
there will be no great breeding colonies of 
the ducks most valued for sport and for the 
table. The future supply must come from iso- 
lated pairs and small colonies scattered in fa- 
vorable localities over Canada and the north- 
ern quarter of the United States. Fortu- 
nately, such favorable places exist and will 
continue to exist for many years. 

An important question in connection with 
the protection of ducks is the time when they 
pair for the breeding season, since it is evi- 
dent that if shooting is continued after the 
birds are paired a decided decrease in the 
number of broods will result. While the 
present state of knowledge does not warrant 
positive statements as to the exact date of 
pairing of each species, enough has been 
learned to show that in the case of many spe- 


Alberta 
past. 


creased 
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cies pairing occurs before the breeding 
grounds are reached. Many, if not most of 
the mallards and shovelers that pass through 
Illinois on their way to more northern breed- 
ing grounds are paired before they leave that 
State, and the same is true of these species in 
lowa. Many black ducks, wood ducks, and 
teal are paired in the Spring by the time they 
reach Massachusetts. The following letter 
from Hon. John E. Thayer is of interest in 
this connection: 

“I am absolutely positive that mallards, 
black ducks, gadwalls, widgeons, green-winged 
and blue-winged teal, shovelers, and pintails 
begin mating at Currituck Sound, North Car- 
olina, by February 15. By the Ist of March 
they are mated. The law should protect them 
then, for if one, is shot, the other will keep 
flying about until within easy range. There 
is not a shadow of doubt that the ducks 1 
have named are mated before they migrate, 
and if we do not want to exterminate them, 
li1ws should protect them from the time they 
leave the South.” 

Above have been outlined the causes, past 
and present, of the great diminution in the 
numbers of the ducks. The practical prob- 
lem of to-day is the present and future pres- 
ervation of the remnant. It goes without say- 
ing that all ducks should be protected dur 
ing the breeding season. 

Protection during the breeding season is the 
least that any friend of the ducks would 
advise. The present rapid diminution in the 
number of waterfowl cannot be stayed, how 
ever, by such partial measures. Nothing 
short of the absolute prohibition of Spring 
shooting in every part of the country should 
be advocated by those who believe that duck 
shooting should be enjoyed by future genera- 
tions. 

Another phase of protection relates to the 
proper regulation of shooting during the Fall 
and Winter. This phase concerns a much 
larger number of species of waterfowl] than 
the question of hunting during the breeding 
season. For, although only twenty-four spe 
cies nest within the United States, forty-six 
species are found here during Winter. 

If ducks are to be protected for reasons 
other than esthetic, there must be an open 
season. Most will agree that so far as the 
perpetuation of species alone is concerned, 
this open season should be during migration, 
and preferably during the Fall migration. 
Ducks begin to leave their breeding grounds 
late in August, but that active migration 
does not occur until September. A shooting 
season in northern New England or the north- 
ern portion of the Mississippi Valley that 


began September 1 would satisfy the demands 
of conservative sportsmen of these sections. 
lr. the southern United States, however, this 
date would anticipate by a full month the 
time when enough ducks arrive to make 
hunting worth while, and at Currituck Sound, 
North Carolina, shooting does not begin until 
November. 

In the northern half of the United States 
the great body of ducks and geese depart with 
the advent of freezing weather, and but few 
linger after early November. On the other 
hand, south of the Ohio River and Chesapeake 
Pay the ducks and geese remain all Winter, 
and, unless protected, will be harassed 
throughout the entire cold season. The great- 
est slaughter of ducks now occurs in the see- 
tion named, especially in the Mississippi Val- 
ley from southern Missouri southward and 
here more stringent laws are needed. It is 
claimed above that the shooting season should 
be confined to the period of migration and 
if this is true then it follows that Fall shoot- 
ing should cease as soon as or soon after Fall 
migration has ceased. Regular migration has 
closed by the first of December and though 
the birds are constantly shifting their posi- 
tion all through the Winter as the weather 
changes, these movements can hardly be called 
migration. 


MIGRATION 


Ducks, geese, and swans are migratory. 
While many breed under the torrid sun of 


the Tropics, others migrate to the most dis- 
tant parts of the world for the purpose of 
nesting. As far into the frozen north as land 
extends geese summer and successfully rear 
their young. 

A few species are non-migratory, and indi- 
viduals of other species, as the ruddy duck, 
remain through the year near the nesting 
grounds; but most of the ducks and geese are 
strictly migratory, and some perform exten- 
sive journeys. The brant of northern Green- 
land, for instance, probably spend the Winter 
along the South Atlantic coast of the United 
States. Some of the blue-winged teal that 
nest in southern Canada desert North Amer- 
ica in Fall and cross the equator to spend 
the Winter in central South America. Some 
of the pintail ducks of Alaska and northeast- 
ern Asia cross the equator to the islands of 
the South Pacific, four thousand miles from 
their breeding grounds. 

Most waterfowl, in migrating, follow the 
same route both in Spring and Fall. The 
ducks that migrate north along the Missis- 
sippi River in Spring probably are the same 
individuals that traversed this route the pre- 
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vious Autumn. Among the geese there is a 
single exception to this rule. The common 
eastern brant (Branta bernicla glaucogastra) 
in Spring passes north along the Atlantic 
coast to the Gulf of Saint Lawrence, thence 
almost due north for two thousand miles to 
its breeding grounds, but it is practically un- 
known in the interior of Canada. In the Fall 
many thousands migrate along the west shore 
of Hudson Bay, and from its southern bor- 
ders cross to the Atlantic coast. Thus the 
migration route is in the form of an ellipse 
some three thousand miles long north and 
south by one thousand miles wide. 

Probably in no other region in the world 
do so large a proportion of the birds migrate 
approximately north and south as in North 
America north of the Gulf of Mexico. The 
cutlines of the coast, the courses of the large 
rivers, and the trend of the mountain chains 
unite to make northward and southward mi- 
gration easy and natural. In the case of 
ducks, however, there is a factor that causes 
thousands of individuals of several species to 
take a northwest-and-southeast route. The 
Atlantic coast from Chesapeake Bay to South 
Carolina is especially favorable as a Winter 
home for ducks, and until recent years count- 


less flocks swarmed throughout this dis- 
trict. Such other birds as Winter in this 


region breed principally in New England and 
northward along the Atlantic slope to Labra- 
dor. But northeastern North America east 
of Hudson Bay harbors only a small number 
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of ducks in Summer. 


They prefer the 
marshes, lakes, and streams of the districts 
west of Hudson Bay, and the great bulk of 


North American ducks breed there. Thus 
there are two great districts, one suitable 
for a Summer home and the other for Win- 
ter, and the migration route between them 
is nearly northwest and southeast, between 
Chesapeake Bay and Great Slave Lake. 
Through much of the intervening two thou- 
sand miles is a succession of lakes, large and 
small, that find no counterpart elsewhere on 
this hemisphere, and which furnish ideal con- 
ditions for ducks, both as regards food and 
shelter. 

Among the most conspicuous species that 
follow this migration route are the redhead, 
canvasback and greater scaup. Less abun- 
dant, though still numerous, are the bald- 
pate, pintail and lesser scaup, while the route 
is extensively used also by the mallard, gad 
wall, shoveler and ring-necked duck. Nearly 
all the individuals of these ten species that 
Winter along the Atlantic coast reach their 
Winter home by a pronounced southeastward 
migration, though it must be understood that 
these individuals constitute only a small per- 
centage of the vast army of these same spe 
cies that breed in central Canada. 

One of the principal Winter homes of North 
American ducks and geese is the State of Cil- 
ifornia, where congregates during this sea- 
son the larger part of all the individuals 


that breed west of the Rocky Mountains. 
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make this department 


change of ideas. 


To prove to our readers that Mr. Genung’s 
thrilling story, in this issue, of his adven- 
tures in a Florida jungle, was an actual ex- 
perience, we publish his letter herewith, and 
a most characteristic portrait. Mr. Genung 
possesses an interesting personality, and we 
hope at some future time to publish some 
more of his experiences while in that Florida 
jungle. He writes as follows: 











W. 8S. GENUNG 


“I spent about twenty years in Florida, 
the greater part of the time collecting nat- 
ural history specimens in the wildest regions 
of the State. At the time I wrote “Adven- 
tures in a Florida Jungle” I was camping 
in an old deserted log corncrib, at the edge 
of the Steinhatchee Swamp, which is one of 
the wildest parts of Florida. For seven 
miles up and down the swamp, and nine 
miles back from it, or sixty-three square 
miles, lived but one family. With Punkin 
Swamp to the east of me, the Steinhatchee 
Swamp and river to the west, and a narrow 
strip of flat pine woods between, I was sur- 
rounded by more deer, wildeats, bears, pan- 
thers and wild turkeys than in any place I 


We bespeak the coéperation of all our readers to 
helpful. Be assured your 
effort will be appreciated; we grow through inter- 









ever camped, before or since. It was a ver- 
itable hunter’s paradise. 1 was nearly two 
years in that locality, and had many thrilling 
adventures. I moved from the corncrib to a 
haunted log cabin—so-called. I may later 
write some of my experiences while living 
there, for FIELD AND STREAM. 
W. 8S. Genung 
“WALKING DOWN” A MOOSE 

Dr. Frank D. Bigarel, in the November 
issue of FIELD AND STREAM, speaking of the 
characteristics of the moose, credits him 
with the ability to travel two hundred miles 
in a single day. I would like to know on 
what authority the doctor speaks. He also 
refers to their gallop. I have seen moose trot 
slowly and pace swiftly, but have never seen 
or heard of one galloping. I do not mean to 
criticise the doctor, but am keenly interested 
in moose and moose hunting, and want in- 
formation. In northern Maine it is a matter 
of common knowledge that the average man 
ean walk down a moose within a week’s time. 
Often have I heard tales from guides in many 
sections of their tramps on the trail of a bull 
moose. 

After several seasons of failure at calling 
and still hunting, 1 determined to test the 
“walk-down” theory for as long as my legs 
would hold out. My guide encouraged me in 
every way, offering to carry the entire pack 
and guaranteeing to bring me within easy 
shooting distance within eight days or no 
pay. All that was needed was a good track- 
ing snow that would hold. 

One bright Sunday morning we awoke to 
find about four inches of snow under foot and 
a cloudless sky overhead. The packs were 
hurriedly gathered together, and we were 
off on our long tramp. We took one rubber 
blanket, two army blankets, ten pounds of 
flour, four pounds of bacon, half pound of 
butter, quarter pound of tea, pint of whiskey, 
three pounds of beans, matches, soap, tobacco, 
and a few toilet articles and cooking utensils. 
My pack weighed about twelve pounds, and 
after a few miles was almost forgotten. In 
addition, we carried a small ax, a hunting 
knife, a Winchester .405 and a Winchester 
.22 automatic rifle. 

The first moose track was picked up a half 













Photograph by Ezra H. Fitch 


PACKING OUT THE TROPHY 


This is the head of the moose killed by Mr. Fitch on his recent tour with an automobile into 
the wilds of Canada which was referred to in the story of the trip in last month’s issue 
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mile out, but was declared, from its rounded 
points, to be that of a cow. Some twenty 
minutes later we crossed the trail of a small 
bull, too small to follow. About ten o’clock 
we found the trail of a large bull and followed 
it steadily till after two. He had traveled 
leisurely down a tote road, up over a high 
ridge, and then for some distance along a 
logan. Here we killed a pair of wood duck 
with the .22 automatic rifle. To cook the 
ducks and eat our lunch took us till three 
o’clock, when we again hit the trail. The 
smell of our camp fire had evidently reached 
our bull, as his stride had lengthened out 
considerably, and he had swung around to 
get our scent. He had fed over about a half 
mile, but had kept moving. Several tracks 
crossed his in the late afternoon, so for fear 
of losing his in the dusk we camped early. 

The hollow at the roots of a huge blow- 
down was soon smoothed over, and, with the 
rubber blanket under us and wrapped in the 
others, we spent a reasonably comfortable 
night, replenishing the fire at infrequent in- 
tervals. 

Monday we breakfasted before dawn and 
were on the trail with the first streaks of 
light strong enough to show us the tracks. 
Our moose was now alarmed in earnest, and, 
so far as we could see, stopped neither to eat 
nor drink all that day. We followed steadily, 
save for a half hour at noon, when we 
camped beside a stream and ate some par- 
tridges we had killed along the trail. For 
the most part he had kept in logging or tote 
roads and among the hardwood ridges, but 
in the afternoon the trail dipped into soft 
swamp land, thickly overgrown with alders. 
Here the going was hard and slow and the 
trail difficult to follow. To add to our dis- 
content, it clouded over, and _ threatened 
another snow. Fortunately the trail led into 
hardwood before dark, and then down into a 
pond, where he had _ evidently wandered 
around for some time, easing his feet in the 
soft, sandy bottom. Here we killed a small 
doe and enjoyed a hearty meal of fresh meat. 
An old logging camp near the shore gave us 
an opportunity to sleep under cover for the 
first and only time. 

Tuesday morning dawned gray and warm, 
and after a hurried breakfast of venison chops 
we packed up about ten pounds of meat and 
again hit the trail. The ground was now soft 
and quite bare of snow in many places, but 
we had our game well started and began to 
take chances. We found that we were trav- 
eling in half circles. and by going down wird 
when it was possible to go up a ridge‘at the 
same time, we recovered the trail and‘ uh- 
doubtedly saved ourselves some miles. We 


traveled hard all that day, the latter part 
during a fine drizzle that threatened to oblit- 
erate the trail. It was cold sleeping in ow 
wet clothes, and | bitterly regretted not hav- 
ing a change of underwear. The moose had 
bedded quite near us, and probably remained 
down until aroused by the scent of our break- 
fast. 

Wednesday was cold, and, to our great 
relief, clear. The moose kept to the low 
lands, frequently stopping, but did not feed. 
By three in the afternoon we were back to 
within ten miles of our original starting 
place, and thought seriously of going over for 
a change of underwear and moccasins, but did 
not., The little .22 secured us a big black 
duck from a small logan, which made a 
mighty good supper. 

A wild, glad shout from the guide about 
ten o’clock Thursday morning brought me 
hurrying from my quest for partridge to his 
side. He silently pointed to the now familiar 
track, and there, on the white snow, was a 
narrow pink line cutting the track in half. 
At last the pace was telling, the slender legs 
were feeling the weight of the great body and 
the hoof was bleeding. Cheered beyond meas- 
ure, we pushed on, finding unmistakable signs 
of his distress. Here he had sunk to his 
knees, there he had leaned against a tree, 
leaving the bark covered with hair. Again 
he had stood for many niinutes in some soft 
place till the whole track was full of bloody 
water. We lit torches of birch that night 
and attempted to follow after dark, but soon 
gave it up. 

Friday greeted us with a high wind and a 
flurry of snow, but it was now child’s play 
to follow our blood-marked trail, and in our 
eagerness we ran the clear stretches. And 
then, as we reached the crest of a ridge, the 
chase was suddenly over. There he stood in a 
little clearing not fifty vards away. Defiance 
was written clearly in his very attitude; the 
monarch of them all brought to bay by two 
puny men, one of them city-born and bred. 
There was no fear in that eye, no trembling 
in the poise of that antlered head. Calmly, 
silently, he waited to see what manner of 
beast this was that had run him down. Only 
the bristling hair of his back indicated his 
anger. Pity mingled with triumph as we 
gazed. Fight he would, and gladly, should 
we venture within striking distance, but 
move he would not. Even when we circled 
behind him he would not move his feet, but 
merely swung his great head from side to 
side. A venturesome man‘ could have killed 
him with a knife, but a 405 Winchester is 
considerably safer, and one shot at close range 
was all that it needed. 
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The hunt had lasted from six o’clock Sun- 
day morning till three Friday afternoon. We 
had slept from seven in the evening till about 
four-thirty each morning. We had lived well 
on three meals a day of partridge, duck and 
venison; had seen many deer, and had cov- 
ered many miles of those woodland trails 
whose charm grips you so wonderfully. Had 
we failed to come up to our moose I should 
still feel repaid a thousandfold for my tramp 
into new territory. Sitting all night in a 
crow’s nest waiting for your moose to pass 
under your tree is tame, uninteresting work 
when compared to walking him down. Of 
course, the head looks just as good when 
hanging on your wall, but it cannot recall the 
pleasure of the trail as keenly. 

If any readers of FIELD AND STREAM care 
to try it I would suggest that they start 
about the middle of November, going in from 
Carrebassett or any place in the Upper Dead 
River region. I do not think your moose 
will cross the river, and believe the end of the 
chase will find you within easy reach of Flag- 
staff, Eustis, Bigelow, or some town of that 
region, where you will have no trouble in 
securing for a moderate sum a team to help 
you out with the meat and head. 

If you can tote a pack a bit heavier than I 
did, a camera and an extra suit of under- 
wear, it will be mighty handy, and an extra 
pair of moccasins are almost a necessity. 

At a rough guess we averaged about four 
miles an hour. Pennell C. Kirkbride 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


IN THE LAND OF THE BLACKTAILS 


There is an opinion holding among a great 
number of people that little or no success will 
attach to deer hunting except where time 
enough can be taken to establish a camp and 
devote several days to the usual prelimi- 
naries. A man may go out for small game 
and be so successful in one day that he will 
return to his home perfectly satisfied; but to 
hunt deer on the same principle, it is claimed 
by a great many, is an absurdity and a gross 
waste of time. In direct opposition to this 
belief is my own theory, based upon an ex- 
persence, which is to the effect that any per- 
son living within fifty miles of a deer coun- 
try may, by studying weather conditions, go 
out for no more than a day’s hunt and yet be 
able to attain success. The experience in 
question deals with a hunt in the blacktail 
region of the Rockies near Butte, Mont., and 
I will recount it in order that my theory may 
be supported. 

I graduated from Princeton in the Spring 
of 1906 and set out for the West in quest of 
work and a life that would be anything but 
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monotonous. Before leaving my home in 
Kentucky my cousin gave me a 44-caliber 
Winchester rifle, 92 model, a gun which he 
had killed water buffaio with on the island 
of Guam shortly after the Spanish-American 
war, and which he claimed was a most accu- 
rate and trustworthy firing-piece. I had been 
raised to love and follow the sports of the 
field, and as the train now sped me on across 
the vast stretches of the land of the setting 
sun, from the prairies to the first outcrop- 
pings of the Black Hills and then deeper into 
the Rockies back of them, my blood became 
se fired by the wondrous beauty of the 
scenery that I promised myself a hunt as one 
of the first things I should undertake upon 
reaching my destination. At the station, as 1 
aljghted from the train, I was met by an old 
schoolmate who had preceded me to Butte by 
two months. This was fortunate, for, with 
his assistance, 1 set out immediately in search 
of a position, and was so successful that 
within two days from the date of my arrival 
I had become attached to the reportorial staff 
of one of the leading newspapers in the city. 
Things now began to look gloomy for my 
promised hunt. But by the time I had worked 
a week a happy thought struck me. Why 
couldn’t I hunt on Sunday? Without stop- 
ping to moralize on the sacredness of the day, 
I decided immediately to do so, and began 
to make preparations accordingly. 

The hunt was taken; it was a very pleasant 
sort of roaming over the mountains, but re- 
sulted in failure. However, I was not in the 
least discouraged. I figured it out that, as 
there was no snow upon the ground at that 
time, the deer were probably feeding far up 
in the mountains, a distance I had not at- 
tempted to traverse in the short time at my 
disposal, and therefore 1 would have to wait 
for a more favorable time when a big snow 
should send them to the valleys. 

Another Sunday came, and with it just 
such a snow as I desired to see. Now it 
seemed that the conditions were perfect. The 
snow had fallen all day Saturday, and at a 
late hour that evening I caught a north- 
bound Great Northern train and went about 
twenty-five miles above Butte, getting off at a 
small flag stop. Taking possession of an old 
bunk house which I found near the track, 
I wrapped up in my blankets and was roon 
fast asleep. 

The next morning I hastily cooked some 
bacon, and upon finishing a rather short meal 
started out at an early hour with high hopes 
of getting my first deer. As yet I had never 
seen a live one out of captivity. Starting in 
a northwesterly direction, I kept to that 
course until I had used up the morning, and 
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come to a heavy snow line, above which it did 
not appear likely that I would find deer. I 
then swung my course to the southwest, 
meaning to make a wider detour and round 
up at my starting point by coming in at least 
two miles from the south of it. I had no 
sooner set out upon this course than I began 
to find good foraging grounds and numerous 
tracks which appeared to be fresh. As I de- 
scended the slopes of the mountain into the 
valleys, the snow became thinner and thin- 
ner, and my excitement more acute. I ex- 
pected every moment to get a shot. But the 
day wore on. Three o’clock came and still I 
had seen nothing. 

I was now considerably to the southwest of 
my starting point, and at this place there was 
no snow at all. Emerging from a little strip 
of timber, I stepped out into an opening which 
was carpeted with an unusual growth of sage 
grass. Taking a view of my surroundings, 1 
decided to make for another strip of timber 
not far away, and then strike off on a direct 
homeward trail. I shouldered my gun, and 
had gone but a short distance when my at- 
tention was drawn to some large heart-shaped 
tracks, buck tracks, which were leading in 
my direction. My excitement now ran higher 
than it had at any time during the day, and 
my fast-expiring hopes took on renewed 
strength as I followed the tracks in their 
meandering to the point where at last they 
entered the timber. 

With the sight of my gun raised to the 
300-yard notch, and my nerves at a high ten- 
sion, I also entered the timber. Ten yards I 
probably went, slow and cautious as an In- 
dian. Then, without any warning whatever, 
my eyes were presented with a puzzling situ- 
ation. Through the thick matting of the 
pines, at a point at least two hundred yards 
distant, and barely within my scope of vision, 
something like a cloud or shadow passed in 
and out of view with lightning rapidity. Im- 
mediately back of the first phantom, for such 
it might have been, there came another, sim- 
ilar in every respect, and moving at the same 
rate of speed. Intuition told me that my 
golden opportunity had arrived, although my 
eyes could not swear to the fact that I had 
seen a deer. For an instant I waited to make 
certain that it was no illusien. Then came 
into view a spot of about a foot in diameter, 
but what part of the deer it represented I did 
not know and never shall. And there was no 
time to think of this. There was not even 
time to steady my aim. As the gun stock 
struck my shoulder I noticed down the long 
barrel that the bead was on the spot, and si- 
multaneously I pulled the trigger. 

A puff of smoke arose, the report echoed 
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down the ravines, and I ran forward, stum- 
bling over fallen trees and thick underbrush 
until I had at last covered the distance of the 
two hundred yards. The deer was not there. 
As I think of it now, my disappointment 
could not have been more pitiful. I had taken 
the fighting chance, and yet I stood there, 
motionless, my eyes fixed upon the spot, and 
cursing my failure. How long I stood thus 1 
was not aware, until my attention was sud- 
denly arrested by a peculiar sound. Looking 
a few yards down the mountain side I sud- 
denly beheld my prize, as fine a blacktail buck 
as ever a hunter pulled down. He was just 
breathing his last. 

My joy simply was without bounds. My 
hand trembles even as I write now, when I 
think of how the sensations of that first kill 
thrilled me from head to foot. It was the 
happiest moment I have ever spent, and I sim- 
ply sat down by that deer in a dazed sort of 
way and thanked God that I was a Ken- 
tuckian and knew how to shoot. 

Approaching night aroused me at last from 
my bewildered state, and, casting aside the 
rdle of tenderfoot, I fell to cleaning the buck 
with as much ease as if it were a job to which 
I were accustomed. Upon completing this, I 
set out for the place of a rancher, which I 
had noticed not far away, and there secured 
a horse. Returning with the horse, I soon 
had the deer tied across his back, and was 
hitting a slow and tired trail in the direction 
of the railroad and my starting place. A 
few hours later I had flagged a train and was 
on the way back to Butte. 

The head is now mounted and adorns the 
walls of my room, justifying the theory that 
a one-day hunt for big game is expedient, to 
say the least. But this is not all. I expect 
to have several repetitions of my first happy 
experience before the present season closes. 

John Martin 

Butte City, Montana 


WELLMAN CONFIDENT THAT AIRSHIP ONLY WILL 
REACH THE POLE 


Now that Commander Peary has returned 
from the Arctic regions without having 
reached the North Pole, the only expedition 
known to be preparing to seek the Pole next 
season is that of Walter Wellman. There 
are other Arctic expeditions in the field, but 
none of them has the Pole as an objective. 

Mr. Wellman is hard at work with his prep- 
arations for next season’s expedition. Work 
was begun near Paris on the erection of a 
large workshop, in which the Polar airship 
America, of the Wellman Chicago Record- 
Herald expedition, is to be reconstructed dur- 
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ing the coming Winter. After study of all 
the latest dirigible balloons, Mr. Wellman 
has decided on a plan of reconstruction de- 
signed by himself, with the assistance of his 
expedition engineers. The new airship, he 
believes, will mark a distinct advance in aero- 
nautics as applied to geographical explora- 
tion. It will have a total lifting force of 
8,300 kilos, or more than 18,000 pounds, and 
will carry, in addition to its crew of five men 
and a_ fully-equipped sledging expedition, 
6,600 pounds of petroleum for the motor of 
eighty horsepower. 

“Commander Peary has made a plucky and 
gallant effort to reach the Pole,” said Mr. 
Wellman, “and, though he has failed in his 
great ambition, all Americans are proud of 
his achievement in attaining the highest 
north. Commander Peary has fully demon- 
strated, I think, the impracticability of reach- 
ing the Pole by the old method of sledging 
with dogs over the unstable, drifting sea ice. 
Years ago, after bitter experience, | came to 
the conclusion that that method was a fail- 
ure, and began searching the modern arts for 
something more effective. I believe now, more 
strongly than ever, that we have hit upon the 
right idea—a motor-driven airship. It is my 
belief that we shall reach the Pole next July 
or August from the immense aeronautic base 
we have established at Spitzbergen. 

“If our airship will only carry us to the 
Pole. or its neighborhood, we can return by 
sledging. The distance covered by Peary in 
sledging to the 87th degree and back again 
last Spring would be sufficient to take us 
from the Pole to Spitzbergen. The drift of 
ice which prevented Peary reaching the Pole 
would help us on our homeward way, and 
there is a constant current from the Pole 
through the only outlet of the Arctic Ocean 
sweeping the west coast of Spitzbergen. 
While we have even in view this alternative 
of a sledging return in case of necessity, we 
believe our airship with a fair degree of good 
fortune will carry us to the Pole and south- 
ward again to land and safety.” 





WEATHERING A BLIZZARD IN BUFFALO LAND 


In the Winter of 1874 a party of buffalo 
hunters was camped on the divide south of 
the forks of the Republican River, near the 
Colorado line. The party comprised eight 
men. Their live stock numbered eight head of 
horses and mules and two yoke of oxen. The 
buffalo, from persistent hunting, had become 
timid, and only visited the streams for water 
at night, during the day remaining on the 
elevated lands between the streams. The 
hunters had carried water in barrels to the 
divide for themselves and stock, so that they 


might be near their game in the early morn- 
ing. 

In January a fierce blizzard set in from the 
northwest and continued with unabated vigor 
for two weeks. The brown buffalo grass that 
made an ideal mattress for the beds had given 
place to a mantle of white, whose smooth 
surface left no hint as to where one would 
find the chips which were used for fuel. 

The party had secured several hundred 
hides, which were ready for transportation 
to the railroad, and their supplies, especially 
grain for the stock, were nearly exhausted. 
The horses were tied to the wagons and cov- 
ered with canvas blankets, which were lined 
with woolen ones, and the oxen were turned 
loose, never to be seen again by their owners. 
The hunters were supplied with A_ tents, 
which were well banked with dirt, but still 
gave unsatisfactory shelter from the fine 
snow which, driven by fierce winds, penetrated 
every opening and made it necessary to shake 
the blankets, in which they lay rolled day and 
night, several times a day. 

In a few days the grain for the stock was 
entirely exhausted, and the hunters were 
confined to a diet of bread and buffalo meat. 
Every day games of seven-up were played to 
decide who should do the cooking. Enough 
was prepared to last until the next day, when 
the operation was repeated. 

Gradually the wagon boxes, ox-yokes and 
provision boxes were burned, but the most 
desperate condition related to the horses. For 
twenty-four hours they had been without even 
their light ration of grain, and to turn them 
loose in this swirling, blinding storm meant 
their certain loss. Finally, one of the boys, 
who was cutting as thin steaks as possible 
from a butfalo ham with an ax, concluded 
that he would try meat as a horse food. 
Chipping off a generous quantity, he placed 
it in a nose-sack and hung it on a horse’s 
head. Presto! the difficulty was solved. 
Without hesitation the horse devoured it and 
wanted more. As they had a load of hams 
which had been saved for shipment, the horses 
were supplied with all they dared give them, 
their only anxiety being as to its effect. No 
ill effects resulted, however, and after the 
storm the horses made the railroad, appar- 
ently without any great diminution of 
strength, although the loads were left behind. 

For nine days these horses had had nothing 
but buffalo meat for food, and no water, ex- 
cept what they licked in the shape of snow. 
When the nose-sacks were being filled with 
meat, they were as eager for it as though it 
were grain. 

While the party was thus camped thousands 
of buffalo drifted by, and so close did they 
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come that one became entangled *‘n a _ tent 
rope. One morning a small bun~ -vere dis- 
covered on the leeward side of u.. wagons, 
getting what shelter they could from these 
and the bodies of the horses. In one of these 
drifting bunches of buffalo (which could not 
be seen one hundred yards from the tents, so 
filled was the air with snow) was observed a 
yellew Texas steer that appeared to have been 
adopted by the herd. A wounded cow, ex- 
hausted by her wounds and the storm, laid 
down near one of the tents and died. 

It was noticed that the calves and yearlings 
were in the lead of the herds. Thus did they 
get the most protection. 

When after this storm the party reached 
Wallace. on the Kansas Pacific Railroad, 
they found many outfits there which had 
reached the place in the early stages of the 
storm, or had arrived after its cessation, and 
many were the thrilling reminiscences related 
under the influence of Pete Rubadoux’s “tar- 
antula juice.” F. T. Webber 

Las Animas, Colo. 





PHEASANTS FOR KANSAS 

The Atlantic Transport liner Minnetonka, 
which docked recently in New York, brought 
2,300 live English pheasants, which will be 
shipped to Kansas under the direction of 
Charles E. Dentley, special agent of the Kan- 
sas Agricultural Commission. Ruthless 
slaughter of quail and prairie chicken has 
rendered these native birds quite scarce in 
sections, and it is hoped that this introduc- 
tion of the English pheasant will be a. suc- 
cess, 

THE VERMONT DEER SEASON 

As promised you in a former letter, I here- 
with hand you a report of the number of deer 
killed during the open season for 1906. The 
open season began October 22 and closed on 
the 27th, six days only, and there were 632 
deer reported legally killed. Perhaps there 
will be several more to come in, but the aver- 
age was 106 a day, the largest number ever 
killed in the history of Vermont during that 
period. The largest number killed here- 
tofore in six days open season was in 1904, 
when 531 deer were killed, or an average of 
88 in one day. Vermont has never allowed 
the killing of does, and the taking of bucks 
only does not seem to deplete the stock of 
deer. Woodcock have been very plentiful this 
season, H. G. Thomas 

Commissioner, Department of Fisheries and 

Game, Stowe, Vermont 

Editor’s Note:—We are glad to learn also 
that Mr. Thomas has been reappointed to 
serve as commissioner of fisheries and game 
for the fourth term, 


A STORY FROM THE MERAMEC CLUB 


That automatic gun must have been a me- 
chanical Vesuvius that Henry Robson, of St. 
James, Missouri, tells about in this pleasant 
style: 

“During shooting season something hap- 
pened here that was too funny to keep, and I 
send it for the benefit of brother sportsmen. A 
gentleman from St. Louis who has the mak- 
ing of a genuine sportsman, came out, and em- 
ployed one of the original members of the 
independent order of yellowhammers to guide 
him turkey hunting. The gentleman brought 
an automatic shotgun, and evidently was not 
thoroughly acquainted with it. They (he and 
the guide) got off in good shape over the 
mountain above the spring and were tempo- 
rarily forgotten by us. About noon the guide 
came in breathless, hatless and coatless, very 
much excited, and ran around the house three 
times before we could head him. Finally we 
stopped him, and, after he came back to earth, 
he said: 

“Mr. Robson, I’m a fair, squar’ man, an’ 
I ‘lowed you was.’ 

“ ‘Well,’ said I, ‘did you come back to tell 
me that? 

“ ‘Not zactly that, but I want to tell you ef 
you ever want me to go huntin’ with anybody 
else you don’t git me.’ 

“Here a little diplomacy was necessary, and 
I said to him: 

“ ‘Now, see here, Lige, you know I have 
always “toted” fair with you; tell me what 
is the matter with you.’ 

“<*Wa-ll, you know that feller with them 
clothes with ridges and them high-top shoes 
what ties up like er corset? 

“ ‘Yes,’ 

“Well, he is all right, an’ a mighty good 
feller, but I don’t pay no ’tention to his gun 
’tell we got onto the turkeys. You see, he was 
standin’ close to a bresh pile, when I called 
up a bully big gobbler. I seen him level his 
gun at the turk, then come the fuss. Hit 
*peared to me he shot about sixty times, which 
skeert me so I lit out down the hollow. Arter 
awhile I ventured back, kinder keerful like, 
to see what he was tryin’ to do, and the sight 
I saw set me comin’ this way.’ 

“Well, what did you see? 

“What did I see! The bresh pile was 
burnt up, the gent didn’t have on nothin’ but 
one sock, an’ hit was on fire, an’ the gun was 
leanin’ against a stump, a shootin’ like one 
of these Roming candles, so I lit out; here I 
am, an’ I hain’t goin’ out with any more of 
these city chaps unless he shows me the kind 
of gun he is goin’ to shoot before I move a 
peg.’ ” 
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SPORT IN THE FAR NORTHWEST 

Big game hunters returning to Spokane 
from eastern Oregon, where the season has 
just closed, declare that more than three hun- 
dred deer were killed in the mountains in 
Josephine County, and that hundreds were 
killed in other parts of that State and in 
Southern Washington. There is an abun- 
dance of feed, and all deer killed were in 
prime condition. Hunters believe that the 
continued enforcement of the game law will 
result in the continuation of the present 
abundant big game supply for years, as it will 
be many years before the mountain sections 
of Oregon are thickly settled. 

Besides deer, many black, brown and cinna- 
mon bears have been killed, and as there is no 
closed season for these, the hunting of them 
will continue till “denning-up time,” or till 
late in December. The abundance of sweet 
acorns gives plenty of feed for the bears, and 
they are, and will continue to be, in good 
condition. Three parties of non-residents are 
now hunting bear in the Bear Camp country 
of lower Rogue River. 

Tom Hopper, the veteran Spokane bear 
hunter, has established a new record, having 
killed six big bears in ten days, all within 
twenty miles of Spokane. Four of them were 
black, the others brown, and the smallest 
weighed 150 pounds, while the largest bal- 
anced the scales at 325 pounds. He sold 
their flesh and pelts for $350—not so bad for 
ten days’ work, including the sport. Hopper 
has made many friends of farmers in the 
Spokane valley, who telephone to him at his 
Spokane home when they get track of Bruin, 
and Tom starts out at once with his bunch 
of hounds and a 30-30 rifle: He has eight 
dogs, the breed being a cross between a fox 
and a staghound, and they can smell a bear 
a mile. Tom shoots for the head. “TI aim to 
‘ hit ’em low behind the ear,” he says, “if I 
can’t get ’em between the eyes. They can’t 
get away when I’ve got the dogs with me.” 

Sportsmen of the Yakima valley, west of 
Spokane, want a price put on the magpie’s 
head, and at a meeting of the State game war- 
dens of Washington, at North Yakima, they 
will ask the convention to fix a bounty of five 
o> seven and a half cents on each head pre- 
sented at the county auditor’s offices. Hunters 
say the magpie is the greatest enemy of game 
birds, not only robbing the nests of eggs, but 
also eating the young. This is particularly 
noticeable in the quail colony. Farmers are 
joining with the hunters, and an attempt will 
be made to interest stock growers and or- 
chardists to have the Legislature enact a 
bounty law at the coming session. 

Old Grizzly, who for more than eighteen 


years defied the skill of the crack bear-hunters 
of the Inland Empire, has just clawed the 
earth in eastern Oregon, south of Spokane. 
The carcase weighed 1,100 pounds, the fore- 
legs measuring twenty-four inches in cireum- 
ference, the feet being eight inches wide and 
fourteen inches in length. The bear was killed 
by William Brock, of Bend, Oregon, who was 
accompanied by Henry J. Overturf, Thomas 
Sharp and Harry Corbett. The hunters had 
with them two bear hounds. 

The quartet and the dogs had been out a 
week, killing a brown bear and a small black 
one, when Brock discovered the tracks of Old 
Grizzly, known all over the section as a fight- 
er. The tracks were of unusual size, and at 
once it was surmised they were made by the 
old-timer, believed by some hunters to be bul- 
let-proof. Imp and Tuck, the bearhounds, were 
put upon the scent, and a lively chase fol- 
lowed. The men were mounted on _ well- 
broken hunters, but the hounds outdistanced 
them, as they were able to get through the 
timber more easily than the riders. 

Bruin was followed nearly seventeen miles, 
when he turned on the hounds, and a fierce 
battle ensued. Old Grizzly knocked the dogs 
around like a trained athlete punching a bag, 
but the hounds were game, and they worried 
the old fellow until Brock arrived and felled 
the bear with a club. Another lively tussle 
followed, but Brock was persistent, and 
pumped some lead into Bruin’s pelt, finally 
laying the animal low with a shot between 
the eyes. It was Brock’s bear. Overturf’s 
horse had given out, so he did not get in on 
the first shot. 

Overturf, Corbett and Sharp saw another 
big fellow lumbering out of the thicket and 
beginning his dinner on sweet acorns strewn 
profusely over the ground. It was Overturf’s 
privilege, so he raised his 32-40, took delib- 
erate aim and fired. It was a dead bear, 
weighing 300 pounds, and was packed to the 
camp. The four hunters each got a bear, 
but Brock won the honors of the hunt by 
reason of having secured Old Grizzly, who 
during his lifetime put more than one ambi- 
tious big game hunter to rout. 

Miles from his hunting camp in the wilds 
of north Idaho, east of Spokane, suffering 
from three fractured ribs and several gashes 
in the back of his head, and unable to help 
himself, was the predicament in which W. E. 
Mason, of Grangeville, deputy game warden 
of Idaho, found himself the middle of Novem- 
ber. The heavy snow was falling in the 
mountains, and the warden, cold and hungry, 
was lost in the forest without roads or trails. 
Teath seemed welcome. His wounds were so 
painful he dragged himself under a fallen 
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tree. In this desperate condition a mongrel 
dog—homeless, deserted by his master, prob- 
ably a miner, who abandoned his cabin to 
reach another prospect—found him. The dog 
licked the prostrate man’s face and hands, 
stanching the blood, and snuggled close to 
him during the terrible night when cougar 
and lynx shot blazes out of their eyes all 
around. The dog vanished with the break 
of day, when Mason dragged himself to his 
camp, where a searching party headed by his 
partner, William Abbey, found him uncon- 
scious on the floor. The party had been out 
three days, and was about to abandon the 
search when one of the men suggested going 
back to the camp. 

“The stray dog saved Mason’s life,” said 
Abbey, while in Spokane a couple of days 
ago. “He was without means of protection 
against the wild animals and was unable to 
defend himself. He might have died if we 
hadn’t gone back to camp, but the mongrel 
is entitled to all the credit, and if there is 
such a thing as finding the dog we will do it 
and take it to Grangeville, where the canine 
will have a happier home the rest of its life 
than any thoroughbred dog in the North- 
west.” 

It has been learned that Mason fell from 
his cayuse while climbing one of the hills 
and rolled down the decline nearly one hun- 
dred feet before being stopped by a tree. The 
attending physicians do not believe the skull 
is broken or that the brain is injured, and 
say with rest for two or three weeks he will 
recover. 

Hunters returning from the Horse Heaven 
country, southwest of Spokane, say that wild 
geese were never more plentiful, the recent 
cold weather in the far North having driven 
thousands of the honkers into the valley, 
where they feed on the fallen grain in the 
stubble. The birds roost on the islands in 
the Columbia River during the night, mak- 
ing two flights to the wheat fields to feed, 
and when the winds blow they fly low, hunt- 
ers in the sage brush near the crests of the 
hills picking them off with ease. The geese 
are fat and unwary. Many ducks are also 
found along the river. 

Three men bagged seventy-two geese in 
two days in the vicinity of Hover a few days 
ago, while another party of five took home 
thirty-five. Sportsmen of Spokane and East- 


ern Washington are trying to discourage this 
kind of slaughter, but there appears to be no 
restriction. Recently a number of bald eagles 
were seen among the geese on the islands, but 
the geese are in such large numbers that those 
the eagles capture will not be missed. 


Charles Johnson, of Spokane, has the dis- 
tinction of killing the king of the herd of 
caribou in the Priest Lake district, midway 
between Spokane and the Canadian boundary, 
but James Smith, who, with Carter Van 
Borden, made up the party, has the head and 
the great spread of horns to decorate his cozy 
den, having won the trophy by guessing 
“head” when a coin was flipped to decide the 
ownership of the prize. 

There is an interesting story back of the 
capture of those horns, which brought to a 
climax a six weeks’ hunting trip for big game 
in the Northern wilds. I give it as it was 
told to me by Johnson a few evenings ago: 

“We were in the hills near Priest Lake, 
when I started the animal. Van Borden and 
Smith were in the boat, and the caribou, not 
seeing them, made for the water, while T 
followed down a narrow defile; but when I 
approached, not within gunshot, the big fel- 
low plunged into the lake and started for the 
opposite shore. 

“Then I pulled up and took a long shot at 
him, but without effect. Smith and Van 
Borden were unarmed, but they evidently be- 
lieved they had a chance with the caribou in 
the water. and they started after the animal. 
They caught Bighorns and a desperate fight 
followed, which resulted in the boat being 
overturned and the two men dumped into the 
lake. 

“In its struggles the caribou was turned 
around and, instead of making for the oppo- 
site shore, it continued its course, landing 
within five feet of where it started. There 
was waiting, and as the big animal came out 
of the water I fired a single shot and the 
struggle was ended. 

“T wouldn’t have taken $500 for that spread 
ordinarily,” Johnson said, “but it belonged to 
the boys as much as it did to me, so we de- 
cided to flip for it and the lucky man won. 
We had a great outing and got all the game 
we wanted. The Priest Lake district is the 
best big game region in the Northwest, and 
we're going out again next year.” 

Spokane, Wash. August Wolf 








ANANIAS AND THE GOAT 


By N. H. CROWELL 


ENCHLEGGED GEORGE, the guide, 
pulled hard at his pipe and cussed 
inwardly. He had a hard contract 

on hand. There was nothing unusual in the 
surroundings, nor the crowd, but he had run 
up against a phenomenon by the name of 
Jackson. When at home Jackson operates 
the Bon Ton livery and feed stables at Weep- 
ing Willow Junction, and blacks his wife’s 
shoes on Sunday mornings, like any other 
decent, tame animal. But the minute he 
started out with us after moose we discovered 
that he had been misunderstood. 

He began on George the first thing by con- 
veying to him the news that he was a man of 
wide experience in the gentle art of big game 
pursuit. He had ideas of his own. He stated 
that the human, unintoxicated eye had pe- 
culiar powers and effects upon the brute cre- 
ation, and called to proof the fact that he 
was still alive and breathing after a test of 
the thing personally. 

George sighed deeply and blew smoke as 
near as he could into Jackson’s face. Jones, 
who never smiles unless under great provoca- 
tion, remained calm while I caught a few 
breaths in sections to keep from breaking 
down nervously. 

“Moose?” remarked Jackson, sniffing the 
atmosphere with a critical proboscis, “why, 
I’ve been brought up with moose from the 
cradle. Know more about those animals than 
most men do about horses—fact. They’re 
timid—awful timid. Ten to one a moose will 
begin running before you’re within a mile oY 
it.” 

George groaned and glanced at Jones pa- 
thetically. Then he crawled under the rig to 
see if the bottom would shed rain in case of 
necessity. 

We rumbled along a few minutes, and 
Jackson drew in a heavy inspiration and got 
down to the real thing. 

“Speaking of moose, and so on,” he began, 
“reminds me of my boyhood days back in 


Michigan. Moose were so numerous back 
there that the school kids always lugged 
clubs in self-protection. Along about war- 


time we had a plague of the creatures—ate 
up the crops, gnawed the trees and telephone 
poles: in fact they literally raised Cain 
with things all over that district. 
But the queerest thing happened—owing 
to the lack of feed that season a_ lot 
of them got the scurvy and about two-thirds 


of them died from scratching each other. The 
others swam across Lake Michigan into Wis- 
consin.” 

George choked and Jones hit him a heavy 
lick between the shoulders in the nick of time 
to save a fresh chew that had just been 
inserted. Jackson was getting his wind for 
another. 

“There was a lot of bears on hand the next 
year. Remember we were to have a tourney— 
shooting tourney, you know—and the birds 
were mighty scarce. Bears were so thick we 
got the idea of using them instead of birds. 
Rigged up @ big cedar for a catapult and 
herded about two hundred fair-sized grizzlies 
into a corral. I was the trap-artist. When 
they’d yell ‘puil,’ I’d jab a fork into a grizzly, 
get~him onto the catapult, pull the wire, and 
away he’d go a couple hundred feet into the 
air and land in a pond about ninety yards 
away. If he was safe he’d swim out—other- 
wise we counted it a hit. Great sport, I tell 
you!” 

Benchlegged George licked his lips and 
hunched up a trifle. 

“Mr. Jones,” he remarked, “did you ever 
see a bear alive?” 

Jones caught on like a pickerel to a rubber 
minnow. 

“Can’t say as I have, George, but I’ve heard 
tell of a lot of fellows who have.” 

George let out a passionate yell at the 
horses. 

“Darn near there, boys!” he announced. 

We were mighty glad, for the cramps in 
the lower extremities were getting fierce. An 
hour later we had made ourselves perfectly at 
home in the discarded chuckhouse of a pre- 
historic lumber camp. George had a fire 
going, and the smell of frying hog, mingled 
with the incomparable savor of boiling coffee, 
soon made the place seem homelike. 

Jackson, who had been out on a little tour 
of exploration, returned with the startling 
information that there were plenty of bear 
sign in the timber adjacent. We accepted 
this statement at its face value, never stop- 
ping to argue it. We knew it was useless— 
for he had all the experience and we had only 
been up in the woods six times before, and 
knew scarcely anything. 

“Yes, there is game here all right—the 
signs prove it,” he said, as he carved a tooth- 
pick from a sliver of spruce and squared him- 
self to spend a nice evening of talk. There 
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was no escape, and we resigned ourselves. 
George took the dishes out and rattled them 
till he sounded like a milk train running into 
a can factory. But it was no use—Jackson 
assumed a far-away look around the eyes, and 
then began. 

Along about midnight we got loose and 
crawled into our bunks. The next thing that 
impressed itself upon us was the sudden rat- 
tling of pots and pans outside. 

“What’s the rip?” asked Jones, starting up 
with a snort. 

“Guess George is finishing up the dishes,” 
I replied. 

Or was he getting breakfast! Impossible! 
If so, he ought to be horsewhipped. Giving 
Jackson a violent nudge with my foot I had 
the satisfaction of waking him all of a sud- 
den. 

“Wh-wh-what is it?’ he asked. 

I remained very quiet—in fact awful quiet. 

“Who’s rattling pans this time of night?” 
he inquired. 

Dead, clammy silence all around. 

“Darn that fool guide—lI’ll teach him a 
lesson—he don’t know anything.” growled 
Jackson, as he got out and felt for the door. 

He had to light a match to find it, and the 


figure he cut was terrific. We held our 


breath and wadded the blankets into our 
teeth to keep from expioding. 
Having located the door, Jackson cau- 


tiously pulled it open, and the next minute he 
leaped out with a blood-curdling yell, and 
backed it up by another. The tin-rattling 
ended abruptly. 
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Then a wheezy, sleepy voice from the far 
end of the room asked what in thunder was 
going on. It was Benchlegged George—he 
had just woke up! 

We all jumped to the floor and met in the 
doorway. That is, we nearly broke a rib or 
two apiece getting out to see what had hap- 
pened to Jackson. 

We saw him in a minute—about sixty feet 
up a spruce, and shaking till he seemed to 
hum like a hornet’s nest. 

“Help! Help!” he bawled. 

We made for the scene, loaded to the muz 
zie. Jackson seemed in danger of nothing 
but death from fright. No enemy lurked 
near. 

“There’s a big grizzly behind that bush!” 
he yelled. 

We jumped away from the bush and eyed 
it suspiciously. When an old bear hunter like 
Jackson tells you a grizzly is right back of 
you, always jump your prettiest. 

Just then something emerged to view—it 
scared us nearly as bad as if it had been a 
grizzly—but it wasn’t. It was a goat—a 
stray orphan sheep that had investigated the 
tinware end of our outfit and got mixed up 
with the wash basin, which dangled charm- 
ingly from one horn. 

Jackson finally got down. 
out on his underpinning like a 
gumdrops spilt on a red carpet. He was 
mighty quiet during the remainder of that 
outing. The horrible strain was relieved and 


yooseflesh stuck 
bushel of 


we felt better. 
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something to say that 
men's interests. 


Another year has rolled away into the 


past. Another year looms up into the present 

full of hope and 
1907.— promise, and 
“THE KING I8 DEAD fraught with 
LONG LIVE THE KING!” tremendous pos- 

sibilities. For 
the entering year FIELD AND STREAM 
extends its greetings to all its friends, 


and wishes them health, happiness and pros- 
perity. It may not be amiss to mingle a bit 
of counsel with these good wishes, though we 
believe there is a proverb current that tends 
to discourage the givers of advice unasked. 

We hope to see during the year a closer 
union of sportsmen in local_associations, af- 
filiated to some general organization in their 
respective States. 

We hope to see vigorous and concerted 
effort to secure good game laws, and their 
rigid and impartial enforcement. 

We hope to see the alien lose his position 
of advantage over the non-resident citizen. 

We hope to see vigorous and concerted 
effort to improve the efficiency of the game 
wardens’ service by securing the best possi- 
ble men as wardens and deputies and by re- 
moving these offices from politics. 

We hope to see agitation by the Order of 
United Sportsmen to stop absolutely the sale 
‘of game and its shipment. 

We hope to see much game planted in de- 
pleted covers. 

We hope to see the farmer and the sports- 
man better friends; the former more tolerant, 
the latter more considerate, and both uniting 
to feed in heavy snow such game as it is pos- 
sible to feed. 

A Happy New Year to all. 


. * . 


It is related that once upon a time a 
learned Turk, by special commission from 
the Father of the 

GAME LAWS AND Faithful himself, 
THEIR ENFORCEMENT visited us_ to 
make an exhaust- 

ive study of our trinitarian system of gov- 
ernment. The Effendi gathered a wealth of 


data, and when once more he heard the Muez- 
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zin’s call in the shadow of Sophia’s dome, 
he squatted himself down upon his hunkers 
to digest his facts and to draw conclusions. 
Long and weightily he pondered, with much 
stroking of the beard; and as he thought, and 
reasoned, and classified, and codrdinated, this 
conclusion at last shaped itself dimly, then 
more clearly, and at last stood forth trium- 
phantly: “There is no god but God, and Mo- 
hammed is the Prophet of God.” Oriental 
logic applied to Occidental premises could go 
no further. 

Now, we believe that if this wise old Vizir 
had paid due attention to our laws for game 
protection and to the enforcement thereof, 
they would have aided him greatly. He 
would have reached the same conclusion at 
least a week earlier. For it is about the only 
conclusion that can be drawn from them; and 
this is a likely corollary thereto—that if our 
game is to be saved from extinction, the Deity 
must do it. 

In the first place, the corpus of the game 
laws of the various States is thoroughly 
heterogeneous. Species rigidly protected in 
one State may be vermin a mile away across 
the borders of another. To mention a spe- 
cific instance of this, within seven miles’ dis- 
tance, the now rare woodcock is in one State 
protected until October, as it should be; in 
a second it is shot in July, and it may be 
killed without restriction in a third. The 
height of absurdity is reached in those States 
which have special game regulations for each 
county. 

In our opinion these conditions might be 
remedied by intelligent codperation between 
the States. Sportsmen’s associations could 
urge the appointment, either by act of Con- 
gress or through the initiative and financial 
support of the associations themselves, of a 
commission of experts, who should tabulate 
the facts relative to the distribution, migra- 
tions, time and place of breeding, and life 
history of those mammals, birds and fishes 
eommonly classed as “game.” On the basis 
of these facts, let the commission draft in 
outline game laws adapted to the fauna of 
each State in the Union. Then let the sports- 
men’s associations of the several States urge 
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the passage by their respective legislatures of 
laws patterned upon those framed by the 
commission. In this way some definite sys- 
tem could be maintained, and many species 
not only saved, but increased in numbers, 
especially the migratory water fowl now so 
ruthlessly slaughtered in their Winter re- 
sorts. The Bug-a-boo of the non-resident gen- 
tleman sportsman could then be intelligently 
and uniformly set at rest, and shooting by 
aliens absolutely prohibited. These are con- 
fessedly ideal conditions and would take 
years to bring about; but the game is worth 
the candle. 

Some method must be found of enforcing 
game laws firmly and impartially. At pres- 
ent they are enforced, with rare and com- 
mendable exceptions, only against men able 
to pay a fine. The game wardens must be 
removed from political influences as a prime 
condition of efficiency. The average warden, 
who holds office by the votes of his neigh- 
bors, certainly is not going to mulct and in- 
convenience those constituents of his for what 
they all consider venial offenses. So the ap- 
pointed warden who holds office from a local 
or State “boss” loses all interest in his furred 
and feathered clients as the term of office 
of the appointing magnate draws to a close, 
or his influence wanes. Favoritism and graft 
rule the day. Concrete instances could be 
cited by the dozen did space permit. The 
game wardens must be removed from politics. 
And how? 

We venture to recommend appointment ot 
game wardens for a definite term of years by 
the judges of the Common Pleas courts of 
the several counties in each State, the ap- 
pointees to be removable only on evidence of 
neglect of duty or violation of oath of office. 
It is a well-known fact that whatever may 
be true with us of the legislative and execu- 
tive personnel, the judiciary is of a high or- 
der and still commands respect, and that 
wherever officials are appointed by the judi- 
ciary these men are, as a rule, honest and 
efficient. This method of appointing the war- 
dens should not, and probably would not, 
be difficult to bring about, and would, beyond 
doubt, cure many a crying evil of adminis- 
tration. B. W. Mitchell 

* * * 

Tournament casting has its good points and 

beneficial results, though it is eften decried 

as bearing no 
FLY AND BAIT- resemblance to 
CASTING TOURNAMENTS the casting 

practiced in 
actual fishing. The objections are raised 
mostly by those who, while good and success- 
ful anglers, lack the ability or knack of mak- 
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ing long casts. While it is true that some of 
the best tournament casters are not anglers, 
or at best but poor ones, they, nevertheless, 
deserve much credit for the great skill dis- 
played in their performances, and in evolving 
the best and most suitable rods and tackle for 
producing them. To them is due, in great 
measure, the modern light and powerful fly- 
rods that are far more efficient and practi- 
cable than those of a decade or two age. So 
far, at least, they deserve the gratitude of 
the entire angling fraternity. The interest 
in casting tournaments is increasing, as evi- 
denced by the many new clubs being formed 
and the large number of contestants in most 
of the events. 

I think it would be altogether better if the 
conditions of future tournaments were more 
simplified. For instance, each contest should 
be for a single, definite object, as for distance 
only, accuracy only, delicacy only, ete. I do 
not think it a wise plan, as is generally done, 
to combine distance and accuracy or distance 
and delicacy, etc., in the same event, as the 
aggregate results of such contests, giving the 
total or combined percentage, is rather mis- 
leading to most persons. I have never known 
any good reasons advanced for such combina- 
tion contests, and the sooner they are rele- 
gated for simpler measures the better. 

James A. Henshall 
* * * 

The comic section of a recent issue of the 

Pioneer Press or of the Dispatch of Saint 


Paul, Minn., _ in- 
A VIEW OF “THE cluded a hunting 
HAPPY HUNTING scene; at the left 


three hunters were 
ready to shoot, and 
in front of them 
there were two dogs, one a large setter, the 
other a low, prolonged dachshund. In front 
of the dogs there was some grass. At the 
right side of the scene there was a narrow 
strip of shore between the grass and water. 
On the shore there was a little chippy bird. 
The pose of the tall setter indicated that he 
smelled and saw the bird. The short-legged 
badger dog was so low that he could not look 
over the grass, and, having no knowledge 
of what was in the front of it, he was ap- 
parently crawling along with the bird dog, 
keeping his eyes on his companion. 

The artist obviously thought that the pub- 
lie would not understand his work unless he 
did something more; and, therefore, in order 
to explain his intent, he attached remarks 
to each hunter and to each dog, but left the 
bird in silence. 

Unconsciously, he put words into the mouth 
of the short-legged hound, which clearly, 


GROUND” TAKEN BY 
A SPORTSMAN 
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briefly and forcefully stated all the knowledge 
of men about “the hereafter.” The words 
were these: “I don’t know where I am 
going, but I am on the way.” 

The other words in that picture did not 
reach the dignity of “camp wit.” The artist 
doubtless thought the words above quoted 
were of the same grade; nevertheless, they 
had a deep meaning to any reflecting person. 

In my judgment, that comic picture, with 
some changes, would be an _ appropriate 
frontispiece for any and every orthodox work, 
in common use during any age heretofore, 
which attempts to describe the unseen. Of 
course “the hereafter” is an ideal place—a 
section of space—because it is nothing more 
than a mental vision. It has been suggested 
many times that that idea is identical or 
closely connected with the instinct of self- 
preservation. Whenever and wherever that 
conception first looms up, it has been always 
associated with some place, because the men- 
tal capacity of any human being is unable to 
think of an existence without locality; that 
is, existence must be somewhere. Later on 
that future place was subdivided—one for 
the great (the upper dogs), the other for 
the weak (the under dogs); still later on, 
the former place was assigned to the good 
and the latter to the bad. Those places are 
now called heaven and hell. Wherever on 
earth that in terrorem idea has become well 
seated, its influence over the vulgar has been 
greater than the social penal regulations, be- 
cause the former may be eternal, while the 
latter must be temporary. 

However that may be, if any intelligent 
person, with some knowledge and conception 
of astronomy, lies down in the grass on a 
clear night and looks up, he is unable to 
-think where heaven and hell can be. Yet, if 
that same person sits in his church pew, and 
if all its windows be darkened with stained 
glass, and he hears an earnest, poetic, ortho- 
dox sermon, he may, for the time being, un- 
consciously assume that heaven is somewhere 
above and that hell is somewhere below—at 
the present time “here below.” But, if that 
same person travels toward either pole, he 
finds a common notion that hell is a very 
cold place, and, as he approaches the equator, 
he finds a common belief that voleanoes are 
merely the chimneys of hell. 

Again, looking at that picture from the 
current religious point of view, the badger 


dog represents the layman, and the lean, tall 
setter represents the priest. This is the 
popular conception of the proper relation 
between the layman and his preacher. 

This is not a satire upon any religious 
views of any race at any age. It is only the 
far-off cry in the jungle, which has never been 
answered, except by an echo. Intelligent, re- 
flecting men of every age have faithfully tried 
in vain to break through “the wall of parti- 
tion” dividing the present and “the here- 
after.” During the near past the confines of 
knowledge have been much enlarged, and, 
because of that, curiosity, promoted by self- 
evident laws, has now become frantic. New 
currents and new forces are being discovered ; 
still the opaque partition remains intact. If 
that wall, between the seen and the unseen, 
is never to be broken through, it is of little 
importance whether it be set in or out. 

There was never a time when a human 
being has known where he was going, but he 
understands quite well that he is “on the 
way.” En Route 

-* * 


The season for 1906 is now over, and Win- 
ter has descended with its mantle. You 
look out of your win- 
RETROSPECTIVE dow and the trees are 
bare of all foliage. You 
watch the slowly falling snow, and cannot 
but draw nearer your fire and slowly fill your 
pipe. You look up at the antlers just dis- 
tinguishable in the firelight, and from far 
away there comes to your ears the “m-y-y-r-r” 
of the Mic-mac moose call. You move closer 
to the dying embers and think of those camp 
fires now dead and silent. You know the 
river and lake are now frozen and that the 
moon is rising serenely over all. You cannot 
but want to dig out your snowshoes and feel 
the “crunch,” “crunch” of the snow beneath 
them. But, never mind; the spring will 
come again and the birds return. Again the 
trout will jump in the pool below the fall, 
and the campfire’s glow and the stillness of 
the pines steal over you as you happily 
turn in to your blankets. They are waiting 
to call: you again, and you will answer with 
that eagerness which is the inheritance of 
the man whose fathers years ago plied the 
unknown river looking for a home for a race, 
whose first and foremost thought was free- 
dom. Douglas Wetmore Clinck 
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Helleny, Arkansaw, 
Dece. 1. 
DERE FELDE & STREME: 

| am overjoid that my numrus leters have 
at last boar frute. Offen have I sed the 
buisness manger is a man of sents, & now 
my suspishun is croberrated, or it semes so. 
1 am willing toe doo or dye. This menes Sar 
Ann & me toe. What I have done on sirku- 
lashun shows my way of dooing peepul is awl 
rite, & I am prowd of pruving it at sech iong 
rainge. Rite at you I cud have convinse you 
moar sudden as I doo them that dont want 
toe pay thair one dollar 50 for the Grate 
Amerikan empoaryum of litteratoor. 

It is probble as you say that yore Unkel 
David kin git sum advertising for yore maga 
zeen. I will stait that it is moar than prob- 
ble. I am awair that the ameanities of sitty 
life cuts a figger agin the conshenshus sullis- 
siter & sum times pulls him off jest when 
he is sinching a big deel. That is the werst 
obbstickle, & I shall evaid it by beeing moar 
promp. Pleesmen & plane close gys air cor- 
jully invited in after the contracks are done 
sined, but I shell be diskreet & onle use foarce 
when fax dont git thair. The other day a 
man sed toe me I mite have borrid the munny 
& subskribe, but now my close is toar & my 
eye gowjed who would dig me up one dollar 
50? whitch shows that extreem maishurs air 
sumtimes a waist of strenth. All the saim | 
shell go prepaired toe sukseed whaire yore 
dude ajunts have faled. 

Sar Ann sais she druther keep rite on eat- 
ing roast malurd & squirl stew & fride cat- 
fish clere on down toe Noo Orleens, but | 
allow its awl for the best as she is gitting 
plum corplunt & dont like toe git up & bild 
fires enny moar in the morning. Soe I except 
yore unexpected instrukshuns & will thank 
you for saim heerwith with the purviso that 
nothing thairby inclewded shell keep me from 
quitting the job toe fite the Jappyknees if 
they invaid this Glorus Republik Land of the 
Free. Yore Unkel David is patrotik toe the 
boan & wont stand for no foolishness. 

I am sorry the Interstait R. R. commishun 
feals like they doo abowt giving me & Sar 


Z 
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Ann a pass, as we air both gitting up in 
years & have led morril lives &. &. Mebby 
| will git a whack at that commishun on my 
travels & I wont doo a thing toe um. They 
may not have did this jest to spite yore 
unkel, but it looks mity suspishus toe me. 
Ive had toe buck agin jest sech ornery buis- 
ness awl my long & yuseful life, but it dont 
run in the fambly toe give up. When a meer 
child I have swung toe menny a mewls tale 
I cudent ride & if it want for Sar Ann I cud 
doo it this time. 

That spais buisness sounds some funny toe 
me, but if spais kin be soald yore unkel kin 
sell it. Even widders & orfins wont git cut 
raits from 

Yores trulie 
UNKEL Davip 


En Root, Dece. 12. 
DerRE FELDE & STREME: 

Veeni Vidi Impeeratricks Decantur. We 
have met the ennumy & come owt on top. 
Sar Ann tuk the first contrack, whitch was 
3 lines foar times for a patunt reversable 
bussel cawt at 40 sum odd miles an ower on 
the trane. I turned it down, the contrack I 
meen, as it didunt sound enuff spoartsman 
like, whitch I hope you will agree. Sar Ann 
is soar abowt her commishun & sais I am 
toe screwplus for a ajunt & I tell her the 
buisness come toe eesie toe be onnist. An 
uther feller at the hoetel wanted toe adver- 
tiss a remmudy for soff korns & I knoe it for 
a fack that sum_ respeckable spoartsmen 
would be moar soe if they had it. Let me 
hear abowt this by return mail, for I want 
toe cut coming & going & not miss enny 
presimuns on the low lims. 

The way I workt that ottermobeel man was 
a happie thot. I onle ast him for a subskrip- 
shun & I lookt owt of the offis & intoe the 
shop & sais you make waggins. Ottermobeels 
he sais, & sais I you keep it mity still, have 
you soald enny yet? Sar Ann tells him how 
a puffick ottermobeel is the dreme of her hart 
& that lots moar peepul air in the saim fix & 
she hoapt he would doo well. You otter ad- 
vertiss, sais TI, for spais is cheep jest now 
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& they look reel good toe me. Then I winkt 
at Sar Ann & she lockt the offis dore & putt 
the kee in her pockit & he sed half a paige 
would bee abowt rite he thot (koppy for 
advertisement on an uther sheat). I never 
had toe pull my gun. 

N. B. you may see in toe that koppy but 
I doant. That foar sillunder & cold air buis- 
ness has got me goin & if thair is a spark 
plug it want dooing no sparking or plugging 
while we was thair. If it is a faik let our 
dere reders find it owt for thair selves. This 
is toe run evry munth till he sais toe quit 
& I toald him I would make a pint of comin 
back if it appeered owt of the magazeen. No 
speshul posishun. He is a littul man & will 
taik what we give him. 

A Camulite preecher down here has houn 
pups which we kin sell one half for the uther 
& 1 of the oldest liter is a diknaler. He is 
mity religus & stands high. I am toald he 
bellerd on a coald trail befoar his eyes was 
open & never quits till he ketches or hoals. 
You kin doo this if you see fitt. It aint my 
place to dicktate but thairs a bargin in it for 
sum troo spoartsman & good munny for us. 
I am also on a deel with a man who has a 
fish pole farm toe sell or rent, & wants us to 
swap spais for poles if Congress dont act 
agin it. I was cawshus, but they otter ge awl 
rite as preemyums. 

We beet the hoetel at our last stop for the 
trane got in onle three ours befoar day & 
we set in the depo & eat nuthing but snax. 
You will notis saim in staitment of beds, 


grub, &c. &c. tho it aint likely toe happen 
enny moar sune. Sar Ann had mizry with her 
teeth awl the next day & we was pulled by 
the pleese & had toe pruve our reppitashun. 
Next time we aim toe be less saving & moar 
genteel. I tell Sar Ann if the niggers down 
on the Pannymar Canal kin stand thutty 
(30) sents for a meel we kin doo the saim. 

N. B. Is spais figgered in inches up & 
down or cross ways or both. 

N. B. Is a offis boy expected toe take yore 
hat & set you a cheer & give you a seegar 
while the boss finishes reeding the mornin 
paper or is he not? Dont forgit this when 
you rite. See incloased list of town where we 
aim toe stop & male sum munny toe each 
plaice. This is more speshul than the offis 
boy buisness. 

Yores trulie 
UNKEL Davip 


Saim date & plais but futher on 
DERE FELDE AND STREME: 

Sum drummers begiled me intoe a poaker 
gaim a pees down the rode & we was jest git- 
ting rite when 1 felloe caut foar jax on my 
deel & rased me mity near owt of my No. 
elevuns. The uthers staid owt & soe I dident 
git thair munny whitch was the falt of my 
keerless deeling. Doo I kepe this munny or 
jest my commishun. This having you likwy- 
dait my expenses has got me in dowt of what 
is rite & propper. 

Yores trulie 
UNKEL Davip 


STRAY ITEMS OF INTEREST 


The way the orders are coming in for 
the large size prints of our cover designs, by 
Paul Bransom, exceeds our most sanguine ex- 
pectations. It behooves those who wish to 
take advantage of so favorable an opportu- 
nity of securing a high-class series of deco- 
rative animal studies, to get their orders in 
promptly. The same full-page announcement 
we made in the advertising pages last month 
appears in this issue. 


We suggest to our many readers that they 
make sure to get the next issue. It will 
contain several articles which will be vitally 
new and interesting to most sportsmen. 
Among the list of contents are the follow- 
ing: “The Caribou Herds of Newfoundland,” 
by Sid Howard, whose splendid story in last 
month’s issue excited much attention; “Mex- 
ican Small Game,” by Arthur D. Temple, 
the most comprehensive and entertaining ar- 
ticle about the feathered game of Mexico 
that we have ever seen; “Tarpon Angling,” 
by Leon F. Douglass, tells of a new tarpon 


ground near Miami, Florida; “Duck Shoot- 
ing in Texas,” by Charles Hinman, will ex- 
cite a desire to visit that famous duck- 
shooter’s paradise; “Edmund H. Osthaus and 
His Work,” together with reproductions of a 
number of his recent paintings of dogs, will 
be a specially attractive feature; N. Williams 
Haynes will tell a lot about our much- 
neglected spaniels, and which kinds are ot 
most service to the sportsman; “An Evening 
and Morning Duck Shoot on Great Salt 
Lake,” by George McCormick; “We Go Fish- 
ing With Brother,” by Elizabeth Holden 
Webb.; “Fishing in the St. Lawrence River,” 
by E. A. Miller, and another article that will 
be particularly welcomed by our older readers 
will be “A Trip to Trinidad,” by Dr. Frank- 
lin Hawley, the author of “The Constable” 
series of articles on western life in the old 
days, which appeared about a year ago. 





Edmund H. Osthaus, the great sportsman- 
artist, whose paintings of dogs are declared 
by eminent art critics to be the finest that 
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have ever been executed, has taken a studio 
for the winter at 42 West Thirty-ninth street, 
New York. No sportsman or lover of the 
dog who visits the city this season should 
fail to visit the studio of Mr. Osthaus and 
avail himself of the pleasure of viewing the 
canvases which the artist has on exhibition. 
We can heartily assure anyone contemplating 
such a visit one of the rarest treats of his 
life, as Mr. Osthaus stands preéminent and 
unchallenged as the greatest painter of the 
dog now living. Indeed, many critics of 
standing have pronounced his work superior 
to that of Landseer and Bonheur. His can- 
vases entitled “Stumped” and “Full Cry” 
are unsurpassable in fidelity to life. 


One of the most favored hunting ‘sections 
remaining to-day on the American continent 
lies in the Sierra Madre Mountains. Think 
of a list of game to choose from, comprising: 
Mountain lion, jaguar, bear, wolf, peccary, 
deer, fox, wild turkey, and all  vari- 
eties of small game. Competent guides 
and all necessary information may be 
had by addressing the Rio Grande, Sierra 
Madre and Pacific Railroad, W. T. O’Don- 
nell, General Passenger Agent, El Paso, 
Texas. 


Unkel David says in effect: that a sports- 
man who tries to get along without FiELp 
AND STREAM is like a fellow going to sea in 
a ship without a rudder. We say that there 
is not an issue that does not afford sufficient 
enjoyment or information to repay the cost 
of a year’s subscription many times over. 
Make up your mind to-day to join the great 
family of FIELD AND STREAM readers. Let 
the magazine become a fixture of your den 
or library. Your family and friends will 
enjoy it also. 


From the efficient manager, Capt. J. A. H. 
Dressel, we receive information that the an- 
nual sportsmen’s show will be held at Madi- 
son Square Garden, New York, March 1 to 
March 9, inclusive—Sunday excepted. It 
will be conducted this year exclusively as a 
sportsmen’s show, eliminating all side at- 
tractions. Special features of this show will 
be camp exhibits by guides and camp own- 
ers; hunting section exhibits by railroads; 
exhibits from Maine, the Adirondacks, Vir- 
ginia, Canada, New Brunswick, Newfound- 
land, Mexico, etc.; a waterway for vessels 
propelled by oar, paddle or sail; a loan and 
trophy exhibit which will be competitive, 
awards being given; a fly-casting pool, where 
international competition will probably take 
place and prizes be given; exhibits of sports- 
men’s supplies, camp outfits, guns, revolvers, 
fishing tackle, clothing, and other sportsmen’s 
requisites. 


A popular correspondent, “Brueck Lynn,’ 
says in a recent communication to the Hun- 
ter Arms Company, of Fulton, N. Y.: “While 
on the subject of shooting, I cannot pass the 
opportunity of paying my compliments to 
your one-trigger. This is my first experience, 
and I must say had I the means of indulging 
my notions I should have you build me an 
entire new set of guns, all with the straight 
grip and one-trigger. I will admit it was 
with a little hesitancy I accepted this innova- 
tion, but from this out I am a convert of the 
most pronounced type, and I cannot recom- 
mend it too highly. It certainly substan- 
tiates every claim you make for it, and dem- 
onstrates its practicability so positively that 
it leaves no ground for even a quibble, and 
I should take the old standbys, hang them on 
the wall for ornamentations and as remind- 
ers of the many happy and jolly days spent 
afield.” 


The Rutland Railroad of the New York 
Central lines is the main trunk line of Ver- 
mont traversing the State from the south- 
ern boundary to the Canada line and thence 
to the Canadian metropolis at Montreal. It 
forms one of the short lines in connection 
with the New York Central between New 
York and Montreal with modern through 
equipment including the latest pattern of 
Pullman cars. 

The Rutland route also affords the only 
through Pullman car route between New 
York City and Ottawa and between Boston 
and Montreal. 

The season for summer tourists in the 
Green Mountains has within the past few 
years been lengthened out by six weeks, tour- 
ists finding that the climate and autumn 
foliage are particularly attractive. Ver- 
mont is fast becoming popular also as a win- 
ter resort by reason of its cold, clear climate 
and opportunity for winter sports. 


If any of our readers experience any delay 
in getting their orders filled for the Kephart 
and Buzzacott books, or any of the pictures, 
and Bransom’s animal studies, which we are 
offering in connection with subscriptions, we 
ask them te be patient, as it is quite impos- 
sible to keep up with the work in the sub- 
scription department, owing to the unpre- 
cedented way in which orders have been pour- 
ing in recently. 


The Lefever Arms Company, of Syracuse, 
N. Y., who have been before the public now 
for nearly half a century, have recently issued 
a new and very elaborate catalogue of their 
shotguns. Any one interested in the purchase 
of a new gun will do well to send for it. 
Mention FIELD AND STREAM. 
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Estimating the number of sportsmen in the 
United States with any degree of accuracy is 
a very difficult task, but Mr. T. S. Palmer, 
of the Biological Survey, who has devoted 
much time to the careful collecting of sta- 
tistics, has recently issued a report full of 
interest. He estimates the number of sports- 
men in the United States at 2,500,000 to 
3,000,000, and bases the figures upon the 
number of hunting licenses issued in the 
various States requiring such licenses. We 
consider his figures quite reasonable, and be- 
lieve that the number will increase with each 
succeeding year. 


Shooters who prefer the straight grip stock 
will welcome the new “Trap Model 21,” 
Marlin 12-gauge, take-down, repeating shot- 
gun. The new straight grip stock is com- 
fortable, shapely, well-made, adding much 
to the fine balance, neat and pleasing pro- 
portions of the gun. It comes up to the 
shoulder with that quick, easy swing that 
makes you sure of your game; it gives you 
the confidence that means good scores. 

The Model 21 has all the superior merits 
of the popular Model 19. The solid top 
frame and side ejector insure safety, comfort 
and convenience; the peculiar Marlin breech- 
bolt keeps out bad weather—rain, snow and 
sleet, also dirt, leaves, twigs and sand. 

With one-third less parts than any other 
repeating shotgun, the working parts engage 
directly with one another; the mechanism is 
extremely simple, quick and easy of opera- 
tion, without a single weak point. The dou- 
ble extractors, two-piece automatic hang- 
fire safety recoil block and the many im- 
provements in the working parts, put this 
model far ahead of any similar gun. The 
barrel is a clean, perfect tube with a uni- 
form distribution of metal on all sides, allow- 
ing uniform expansion when fired, and pro- 
ducing the full, round, evenly distributed 
pattern for which these guns are famous. 

The take-down feature allows the gun to 
be taken down in a moment’s time and packed 
in a space the length of the barrel. It also 
allows the shooter to have an extra inter- 
changeable barrel, so you can quickly change 
your trap or duck gun into a brush gun and 
still have the stock and action you are used 
to. For full description of all Marlin repeat- 
ers, send three stamps for catalogue to the 
Marlin Firearms Company, New Haven, 


Conn. 


STREAM 


After more than a quarter of a century 
of successful operation the Enterprise Manu 
facturing Company, of Akron, Ohio, justly 
lays claim to leadership in the industry of 
manufacturing fishing tackle. The company 
was incorporated in 1880, with Mr. E. F. 
Pflueger as the leading spirit. On Mr. 
Pflueger’s death in 1901, his four sons, J. E., 
G. A., E. A. and C. T. Pflueger, succeeded 
to the management, and have since con- 
ducted the business with marked success. 
In the season of 1906 the Enterprise Manu- 
facturing Company sold over: 100,000,000 
fish-hooks of their own manufacture—and 
that is no fish story, either. It indicates 
something of the fondness of the American 
people for the gentle art. 

In order to, keep pace with increasing 
trade, the company has recently made a large 
addition to its manufacturing plant, having 
thereby nearly doubled its producing ca- 
pacity. The catalogue of the Enterprise 
Manufacturing Company for 1907 is an index 
to the size and importance of its business, 
and is full of interest for anglers. It is a 
mammoth affair, containing hundreds of il- 
lustrations of the company’s products, all 
the fish-hooks, for example, being pictured in 
their actual sizes, from tiny “Limericks” to 
big, hand-made cod and halibut hooks. An 
interesting section of the new catalogue is 
devoted to Pflueger’s artificial flies, the most 
popular patterns of universal reputation, 
suitable for trout and bass, being listed, il- 
lustrated and described. All sorts of spin- 
ners and mechanical baits are included also. 
We advise our readers to write for a copy. 
Address the company at Akron, Ohio, and 
mention FIELD AND STREAM. 

When in New York don’t overlook Keith & 
Proctor’s famous vaudeville theaters, which 
are conveniently located near the hotel cen- 
ters, and afford the leading attractions of 
the hour, at popular prices. 





The Matchless Cigar Lighter Manufactur- 
ing Company, 16 John street, New York 
City, in a letter to the editor of this maga- 
zine, announces that if any of its readers 
using the “Matchless” lighter is not obtain- 
ing the fullest satisfaction, a letter to the 
home office, describing the difficulty, will 
bring forth an immediate remedy or a new 
lighter, as occasion demands. The company 
guarantees every light for two years, and 
wants no dissatisfied customers. 
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Model 1907 Self-Loading Rifle. .351 Caliber, High Power. 
“The Gun That Shoots T. hrough Steel” 











oe 
Standard rifle, 20-inch round nickel l barrel, pistol 
grip stock of plain wainut, not checked, weight about 7 3-4 

c pounds, number of shots 6. LIST price, $28.co. 
A HANDY, HANDSOME, POWERFUL GUN: The Model 1907 .351 
| Caliber High Power is a six-shot take-down, handsome and symmetrical in out- 
line and simple and strong in construction. It is a serviceable, handy gun from 
butt to muzzle. There are no moving projections on the outside of the gun to 
} catch in the clothing or tear the-hands, and no screws or pins to shake loose. 
It is easily loaded and unloaded, easily shot with great rapidity and easily taken 


down and cleaned. 

HE .351 CALIBER HIGH -POWER CARTRIDGE represents the latest 
development in powder and cartridge manufacture. Although small in size, it 
develops tremendous velocity and energy, making it powerful enough for the 
‘ largest game. The soft point bullet mushrooms splendidly on animal tissue, tear- 
a ing a wide killing path. The regular cartridge will shoot a metal patched bullet 

through a ™%-inch steei plate. This most modern type of cartridge also possesses 
the added advantage of economy. Owing to the comparatively small amount 
of metal used in the shell, it costs much less than old style cartridges no more 
powerful. 

THE WINCHESTER SELF-LOADING SYSTEM is positive, safe, 
strong and simple. There is nothing experimental about it. Tested by use and 
abuse for two years, it has proved its absolute reliability and practicability. In 
these qualities there is no other self-loading system that approaches it. Ne 
were the pioneer manufacturers of Self-Loading rifles 

A SIMPLER AND MORE HANDY TAKE-DOWN device than that used 
in the Winchester Model 1907 is next to impossible. A few turns on the take- 
down screw, found at the rear of the receiver, and the rifle is separated into two 
parts, the stock and action being in one and the barrel and receiver in the other. 
When taken down, the exposed working parts are all accessible, making it easy 
to clean the action. ~ 

RAPIDITY OF FIRE: This rifle has a detachable magazine, which can 
be inserted in the gun when the bolt is closed, making loading quick, safe and 
easy. The superiority of this style of magazine for this type of rifle was demon- 
strated at the recent National Matches at Sea Girt, when the Winchester Self 

. Loading system won all the competitive prizes for rapid-fire shooting; the record 


being fifty shots in one minute against twenty fired from the other self-loading 





rifle having a fixed magazine. Stil! another advantage of the detachable maga- 
zine is that it makes it unnecessary to work the cartridges through the gun in 
¥ unloading. 

COMPARISON IS CONVINCING: We know of no better way for a 
prospective purchaser to become convinced of the superiority of the Winchester 
| Model 1907 .351 Caliber High Power Rifle than by comparing it with other makes 
j of similar guns. Look at them, handle them. price them, load them, take them 
down, shoot them, test their penetration, killing power and range if you will. In 

fact. compare them in any way you see fit. 

Circular fully describing this rifle sent free upon request. 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO., New Haven, Conn. 
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Here are some reasons why a Zar%m Model 1897, 


.22 caliber repeating rifle is the 


most satisfactory 


small bore repeater you can possibly own. : : : : 


In finish, workmanship and balance this rifle 
is unsurpassed. The fZzr%im quality of steel 
drop-forgings constitutes all the working parts. 
Every single piece and screw and pin in this gun is 
made with care to a standard pattern so that all 
parts are fositively interchangeable. The barrel 
of excellent steel is carefully bored and the deep 
rifling gives absolute accuracy and great wearing 
quality. This and other Zz rifles are the 
only repeating rifles to which telescopes can be 


If your dealer cannot supply you, write us direct. 
Model 1897 is given in our 1906 Catalog. 


3 Willow Street, New Haven, Conn. 


The Marlin Firearms ©, 


attached because the top of the breech is solid and 
the empty shell is ejected from the side. 

The fact that this rifle handles .22 short, .22 long, and 
.22 long-rifle cartridges appeals strongly to all lovers of the 
small bore rifle. 

For all sorts of small game this rifle is recommended, and 
with the longerifle cartridge it is very deadly to hawks, owls, 
eagles, geese, ducks and any other shy birds which are hard to 
approach and require a hard blow to kill, 

As a target rifle at long or short ranges, with or without a 
telescope, the Jzpfsg Model 1897, .22 caliber repeating 
rifle is the guaranteed equal of any in the worid. 


A complete description of 
Sent FREE for six cents postage. 











AT THE DARKTOWN TRAP SHOOT. 

















I. “Fo’ de Lawd’s sake!! Dat nigger over dere says de reason him dawg tore mah 
pants is because he am a coon hound! Ah’ll fix him!” 





THE CAMPER’S FRIEND. 


Pure milk is desirable wherever you camp, one 
den’s Eagle Brand Condensed Milk always opens 


the first item thought of by the veteran camper. 


or one thousand miles from civilization. Bor- 
up perfectly fresh, pure and Satisfactory. It’s 
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To make a Mallard  fo'd his wings and 
come to bag requiresa hard hitting, uniform 
shell—the U. M. C. Arrow. If you point your 
Arrows straight you may have full confidence in 
your resu:ts, for they are practical perfection—and 
STEEL LINED as well. 


THE UNION METALLIC CARTRIDGE CO. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
Sales Office 


San Francisco, Cal. 


, —— 
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Agency 
313 Broadway, N. Y. City 









This is a rod that is ever hailed with delight b. the rifleman accustomed to the ordinary “wobbly” joint, rickety 
oftsiz. so utterly unlike this one’s solid, unswe rigidity 

As will be seen by the accompanying sectio cuts, hen its three sections are screwed home it is as solid ase 

A long, wrwd fitti out” steel dowel enters the recess prepared for it in its solid brass section 

the rigidity which the screw, thus relieved of all side strain upon 





One-piece rod. 





it, backs up. It Any cleaner will 
has two steel fit. Ask your 
joints, steel swivel dealer for it. 

at its end andiss Sa Price,prepaid, $1.00 





— penn State caliber. 
I 
tachable tips. catalogue “ 


MARBLE SAFETY AXE CO., Gladstone, Mich. 




















At Louisville, Ky., Sept. 30, and shooting through 
the entire programme for the day, Mr. Henderson scored 45 straight kills 


without a miss 


to kill. 


N. Y. Salesrooms, 32 Warren St. 


Send for Catalogue. 







The Parker Gun has the shooting qualities necessary 


PARKER BROTHERS, 55 Cherry St., 





| 

+ 45 Straight Kills at Live Birds. Won the Ken- 

| Mr. Woolfolk Henderson tucky Live Bird , 

shooting The Championship 

PARKER with 25 straight 
GUN 


Meriden, Conn. 
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. The Smith Gun won the GRAND AMERI- 
. CAN HANDICAP 1902-1906. 


S The Smith AUTOMATIC EJECTOR fitted 
with the HUNTER ONE-TRIGGER won 
the GRAND EASTERN HANDICAP in 


a 


You can’t miss them with a Smith. 
Send for Art Catalogue 








She HUNTER ARMS CO. 














FULTON, N. Y. 
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25c. RACH 
FOR YOUR DEN OR LIBRARY 


A series of twelve animal studies 
in colors, size 14xX134, by 


PAUL BRANSOM 


The first two will be given free with a 
year’s subscription to FIELD and STREAM, 
America's Magazine or Sporismen, 


37 West 21st Street, New York City 
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FOR SHOTGUNS AnN 






DRIFLES 








26 Gramercy Park (20th St., near 4th Ave.) 












A new and elegantly appointed fire~ 
proof hotel—American plan. The hotel 
faces the only private park in New 
York, a playground for the children 
away from every danger, =: 3: = 
Rates, $35 to $45 rer week for Parlor, 
Bedroom and Beth for two persons, 
including meals and all at+*ndance. 


Write for Booklet 


EFS ES 
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LEFEVER GUNS 


POSITIVELY CANNOT SHOOT LOOSE 





PROOF If after years of usage the gun shows any signs of wear, by simply 


turning slightly to the right compensating screw ‘‘ F’’ shown above, ‘the action becomes as 
tight as when the gun first left our factory. Let us send you our 1907 catalogue describing 
the many advantages of the Lefever over other guns. 


1907 Catalogue F Free on request. 


LEFEVER ARMS CO., Syracuse, N. Y., v.s. A. 














GUARANTEED {72 welght engie for your bee 
YEARS weight engine for your boat 
will buy the only natural, never failing and don’t buy until you invests 
practically indestructible cigar, cigarette and te the 
pipe lighter ever invented. There is nothing to ga 
get out of order. No oil—no chemicals of any 
kind. Simply a charred wick, cube of flint, steel 
wheel and lever to produce friction. When the 
flint sparking cube or wick is consumed, it can be replaced 


at trifling cost (cube 10 cts., wicks 25 cts. doz.) C US H MA “4 


The MATCHLESS You ~uet races. You have naan 
CIGAR LIGHTER Cheaper than any other marine engine of same 


power. Simplest engine made. 
LIGHTS CIGAR, CIGARETTE or PIPE any- 
where, at any time—in wind, rain or snow— SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET 


on land or sea. THE HARDER IT BLOWS—THE 
CUSHMAN MOTOR CO., Lincein, Neb. 









BRIGHTER IT GLOWS, 











Fits the 
Vest Pocket 


like a match box—is always 
ready and never fails to work. 


Can You Shave? 

Autemebilists, Rub a little “3in One” 
Yachtsmen, on your razor strop till 
Hunters, Golfers leather becomes soft and 


and all out-door smokers 
should have a MATCHLESS 
CIGAR LIGHTER. Try one. If 
you don't like it your money 
will be cheerfully refunded. 
Buy from your dealer or we'll 
supply you, postpaid, if he will 
not. Illustrated and descrip- 
tive circular free on applica- 
tion. 


lable; draw razor blade 

be Nceoens thumb and finger 

aw Seasoned with “3in One”; 
then strop. The razor cuts 

5 times as easy and clean; 
— the edge longer. “A 
a Razor Saver for Every 
=” * Shaver” which gives the 
scientific reasons, and a 
nerous trial bottle sent 
Write to-day. y 





2-3 actual size—with side remov- 
Dept. 6 16 John St. «di, showing fuse in position to 
New York ° 


light cigar, cigarette or pipe. 
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OUT-SHOOT THEM ALL 


This is “Bob” Edwards, the man who made 

the old reliable ITHACA, the hardest and 

closest shooting gun in the world. He was 

the first man to perfect the taper choke and 

. the oldest barrel borer in the United 
tates. 














gu 
every eve 
—shooting includ 
e@ cross-bolt our ham- 
merless guns in addition to 
under-fastening and guar- 
antee never to shoot loose. 


qwe have speciall 
rels, with thick & 
which stands a yA 
soon 40,000 Tbs. to the sq 


e make 17 es, $17.75 —~y to $300 


t, 
JWe build everything from a feather- 
weight 20 gau - gun to a 10% Ib. 10 
gauge duck, fox an gun 
Art catalogue and Hop’ > picture FREE.; 
end 25 cents for the finest dog picture 
ever ——., | 16 x 26, in colors. 














Du Pont Smokeless 


SPORTSMEN TO TIE TO 


SPECIFY IT IN YOUR a al E. I. DU PONT COMPANY 
SHELLS WILMINGTON, DEL. 





























ABSOLUTE PURITY and DEPENDENCE in WINES 


In the privacy of your homes and either for daily use or occasionally there is nothing that will 
give you more satisfaction than the wines of the Brotherhood WineCo. The sixty-seventh 
> 


annual price list is now ready and will be sent you on request. 2 
i Washi ville, N. ¥- 
BROTHERHOOD WINE CO., Hew VOR Cry  Viserards Established x39 { }ismmondsport, N.Y. 
Edward R. Emerson, President (Long Distance Telephone, 1776 Spring) 


w 




















Mullin’s ‘Get There”? prises? ast 


1 aled for use in very shallow water or a... tangled grass 
and thousands are in use, and endorsed by sportsmen every- 
where as the lightest, most comfortable and safest duck boats built. 
Length 14 ft., beam 36 in. Painted dead grass color. Price $20.00. 
Send for complete catalogue of the celebrated Mullins Steel Boats for Hunting 
and Fishing, Row Boats, Motor Boats, etc. All orders promptly filled. 


The W. H. Mullins Co., 127 Franklin St., Salem, O. 
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A $10, 000 BOOK FOR $2 


Guide, 350 pages, durably bound in leather and gcld, 250 pictures illus- 








can get at home. 


trating all fur-bearing animals, modern and ancient traps. Reveals 
hunters’ and trappers’ secrets. How and where to hunt and trap profit- 
ably. This encylopedia of hunting and trapping is highly indorsed by 
sportsmen of national reputation. Price, $2.00. 
We pay 1Oto 50p 


) 
4 
? Second, pet te enlarged edition of our Hunters’ and Trappers’ 
d 
1 
, 
4 


ANDERSCH BROS., Dept.53, Minneapolis, Minn. 


To our shippers, $1.25. 
ercent more for Furs and Hides than you 
rite for market reports, price list and shipping tags. 
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Three Dollars 
andEightyfive 
cents, prepaid 


Jet Black 
Warm 
‘Soft, Handsome, Durable 


as heap te Pore a an, and Re 


and silk lined, for 


THE CROSBY 
$3.85 


un 

: ‘ k ‘Galloway fur Ce 
Black and Brown! Frisian nd Black D 

lined I ! = Scrat OF Rus 


rl 


1t w < rse hides, 
1 let us tan them for you, soft, 
x or Glov 





THE ‘CRORBY. FRISIAN FUR COMPANY 
116 Mill Street, Rochester, New York 








21,311 inexperienced 
le spends vats by x Brooks System 
he patterns are exact size anc the 
nstructions cover the work and material 








ye : 


r ex] aains hh 6h aliases r 


ake Boat Mfg. Co 
Originators of the Pattern System of Boat Building. 
Sor Ship St., Saginaw, Mich. (Formerly of Bay City, Mich.) 









The Mascot Call 


__ Brings in the Ducks” 


natural duck s nel that * ‘Brings pegs 


affect 
r ifter few tria 
THE MASCOT CALLiI 
t . . Id 
pl perfection 
rite Pr 
MANUFACTURED BY THE 


MULTI NOVELTY CO., 15 California Terrace, Chicago 



























Price, 8.00 


Best Bait Casting Reel made. Outcast, outlast any other. Spool 
runs free on ball bearings when casting. Sold by all dealers or sent by 
express, with the privilege of examination, on’ receipt of price. 





Don't Wear a Truss. 


Brooks’ Appliance is a new 
scientitic discovery with auto- 
air cushions that draws 
»*ken parts together and 
them as you would a 
broken limb It absolutely 
holds firmly and comfortably 
and never slips, always light 
and conforms toevery 
movementof the body without 
chafing or hurting. I make it 
to your measure and send it to 
you on a strict guarantee of 
satisfaction or money refund- 
ed and I have put my ice so 
low that any body, rich or poor, 
can buy it. Remember I make 
it to your order—send ittoyou 
| —you wear it—and if it doesn’t satisfy you, you send it back to 
| me and I will refund your money. The banks or any responsi- 
| ble citizen in Marshal! will tell you that is the way I do busi- 

ness—always absolutely on the square and I am selling thou- 
| sands of people this way for the past five years. Remember 
e use no salves, no harness, no lies redbeoe s. I just give yous 











Straight business deal at a reasonable 


t. &. Brooka, 3027 Brooks Bide. ne eT Mich. 















_THE CHA CHAMBERLIN CARTRIBGE & & TARGET ET CO., Cle veland, Ohio a 








Order a Pair of Beautiful 


Indian Moccasins 


Made of GENUINE MOOSEHIDE, 
embroidered with Indian tribe designs. 
Men’s sizes Gteli - + $2.76 
Ladies’ and Boys’, 






sizes 2 to : 2.26 
Yeuths’ and Mieses" ° 
sizes 11 to 1 ° 2.00 


Children’s, sizes 5 te 10 . 1.60 

Sent prepaid om receipt of price. Money refunded if not 
satisfactory. 

We also supply handsome Moceasir Slippers same material, 
sizes and prizes as above. They are artistic, sensible and the 
most comfortable home foot coverings imaginable. 

Our “Wisconsin Cruising Shoes" have no superior as a 
hunting shoe. Send for free cavalogue to-day to 


METZ & SCHLOERB, - 88 Main St., Oshkosh, Wis. 
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PFLUEGER’S 


CELEBRATED 


Fishing Tackle 





has stood the test for nearly a quarter of a century. 

We make the largest line in the world—it includes 
ali sorts of baits, spoons, flies, snell hooks, lines, 
leaders, reels, and a number of patented specialties 


that anglers need. If you wish the most killing arti- 
ficia) bait, spoon, fly or spinner, insist on having 


Pfiueger’s Luminous 


If unable to secure our goods from your dealer let 
us know, and we will send you some interesting in- 
formation, 


THE ENTERPRISE MFG. COMPANY 
AKRON, OHIO, U.S. A. 




















=— DRY FEET=— 
Goliey's Waterproof Shoes 
have stood the 
TEST for Half 
a Century 


Made To Measure for 
Hunters, 
Fishermen, 
Prospectors, 
Surveyors, 
Lumbermen 
and College 


and Business Men's 
Street and Dress Wear. 

















Makers of the Orginal 
Gokey Moccasins. 
Nothing equal to them for NOISE- 
LESS HUNTING. 





Our 
Orthopedic 

Cushion 
is COMFORT for 
TENDER FEET. 


(The IXL Bost 





Send for Catalog te 


WM. N. GOHEY SHOE CO. 


JAMESTOWN. N.Y., U.S. A. 





| No. 10 West 4th Street 





Agen's wanted in every ‘own 
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Be Your Own 


Taxidermist 


Why not learn to mount and 
preserve the beautiful 
Animals and Game- 
secure on your hunting trips? 
You can learn this wonderful art 
(so long kept secret), right in 


your own home during your 
spare time You can save all 
of your best sp 


save T: xidermis t's bills, as well 
as make splendid profits by 
mounting for others and selling 
your specimens You can now 


Learn by Mail 


all branches of the art of Tax- 
om Our course of lessons 
eaches you to mount, every kind 
of Bird or Animal, Head, Fish 
etc., also to tan skins and make 


beautiful robes and rugs. Latest 
and best methods, easily and 
quickly learned Thousands of 
the leading sportsmen are mem- 
bers of our school and have 
learned Taxidermy successfully 
They say that every hunter, 
angler, or nature-lover should 


know this splendid art-——that 
out-door sports and Taxidermy 
are inseparable—that they go 
hand in hand Would you not 
like to know this fascinating and 
profitable business? 


We Can Teach You 


If you are a sportsman we 
urge you to investigate Give 
the work your spare time for a 
few weeks and you will be a 
competent Taxidermist. You 
will be delighted with the re- 


May we send you full parti- 
culars? Mail the coupon now— 
teday, and let us explain all 
about our school for Sportsmen 
—by Sportsmen. You will be 
interested. 


FREE Poe = _ yo 
Taxidermy Magazine, Mth of 
mounted game, and sample dip- 
loma, free to sportsmen ; 
THE NORTHWESTERN SCHOOL 

OF TAXIDERMY 





(Street address on 
the Coupon.) ye 
Don’t fail to A 
mail the qt ES ors 
Coupon . =) . n 
TODAY. Os ‘3 Mok 
ms & W: Se 
$40, d< 
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PHOTO BY COURTESY CLAYTON'S 00G REMEDIES, CHICAGO 


THE LARGEST ENGRAVING AND PRINTING 
MAIL: ORDER PLANT IN THE WORLD IS AT 
YOUR“ SERVICE TWENTY-FOUR. HOURS A 
DAY,” EVERY WORK DAY / IN” THE: YEAR. 
YOUR ORDER, WHETHER FOR 50 CENTS OR 
$5,000.00, WILL BE THE OBJECT OF SPECIAL 
CARE:. NO MATTER WHETHER YOU ARE: IN 
NEW {= BRUNSWICK, ALASKA,” SAN DIEGO, 
CALIFORNIA, FLORIDA OR NEW YORK, YOUR 
ORDER WILL BE HANDLED JUST’AS INTEL- 
LIGENTLY..AS IF, YOU WERE IN-OUR OWN 
OFFICE, TALKING THE MATTER OVER. | LET 
US’ DEMONSTRATE_IN A PRACTICAL WAY 
WE ARE ALL: WE CLAIM. .EVERY KIND OF 
ENGRAVING” IN* BLACK AND: WHITE OR 
COLORS,=] ENGRAVED .. CALLING. CARDS, 
PRIVATE. CORRESPONDENCE PAPER, OF- 
FICE STATIONERY, RUBBER STAMPS, STEEL 
DIE EMBOSSING---EVERYTHING PERTAINING 
TO PUBLICITY. OUR PRICES ARE LOWER 
THAN THE SAME QUALITY OF WORK COSTS 
ELSEWHERE. WRITE, WIRE, PHONE OR CALL. 


GH) AON ee 
PRINTING CO. 








MILWAUKEE,WIS.U.S.A. 
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THE BEST CATCH OF THE SEASON 


may be yours for a “trophy.” If you geta 
strike, you’ll land your fish, if yours is a 
“BRISTOL” Steel Rod. The most reliable and 
finest rod made, and popular with leading fisher- 
men of all countries. 

We originated the steel rod nearly 20 years 
ago. Our faith in its reliability is such that we 
give anabsolute guarantee for THREE YEARS 
with each rod against breakage due to defec- 
tive material or poor workmanship. The trade 
mark “BRISTOL” is stamped on every reel 
seat. Look for it. 

Send to-day for our beautiful catalog. Mailed free. Hand- 
some 1907 Calendar mailed for 10 cents in silver. 


81 HORTON STRE 
THE HORTON MFG, CO., 31, HORTON STREET 














| LEXINGTON HOTEL 


Just off Broadway on 47th Street West 
and Long Acre Square. NEW YORX 








____ Mission Gun Cabinet —_—, 


The up-to-date sportsman will not 
allow his guns to be thrown around in 
the corner or in a dark closet. Opened 

He keeps his outfit in a modern gun January, 1906 
cabinet where there’s a right place for 
everything from thé rifle to the fish- 
hook, under lock and key—where it will | 
look well and be well. 

Our new mission design combines 
grace, beauty and utility and appeals 
especially to people who prefer a plain, 
neat pattern without carving. 

Direct from Factory 


We market our output direct to the 
customer, thereby saving you fully one- 
third—the middleman’s profit. 


We make cabinets from $17.50 to $48.00 
Send 2c Stamp jor Complete Catalog 


Unsurpa sed 
Apa: tmects 


324 Rooms 
with Private 
Baths 





Absolutely 
Fireproof 











High Class and Up-to-Date Hote: 
$1.50 PER DAY AND UP 
EUROPEAN PLAN. 
Within Five Minutes Walk of EIGHT THEATRES. 
Send for Souvenir Postal Cards. 
GQBO. R. JONES & SONS. 





WEST END FURNITURE CO. 
WILLIAMSPORT, PA., U. S. A. 
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Y 
The Complete Sportsman's Guide 


The most helpful and practical book ever writtéh on sportsman’s affairs. 
544 pages, 1,000 illustrations. ‘Lhis book is heartily endorsed by Roosevelt, 
Cleveland and all great sportsmen who have read it 

S-nt post paid, together witn a year’s su' scription, renewal or extension 
of subscription to FieELD AND StrEAM for $2.UU. 

ADDRESS 


FIELD AND STREAM, 35 West 2rst St. NEW YORK 


AGENTS will find the above offer a great, money maker. Almost sells itself Write for terms 























The Greatest Thing Out 


FRE FOR 2 NEW SUSCRIBERS OR 
2 YEARS’ SUBSCRIPTION, 


This HANDY POCKET-KNIFE TOOL KIT will be 
sent FREE to any one sending in two new suscribers or two 
years subscription to the WESTERN SPORTSMAN 
at $1.00 each. 
Every one has use for a Knife, Reamer, File, Chisel or 
Screw Driver. It can be carried in the pocket and is always 
handy for use, whether Camping, Boating, Teaming, Hunting, 
i Automobiling, factory, office or farm, 

<i This is a handy set—strong and durable. Nothing cheap 
about it. Everybody should have one. You will find it the best 

thing out. Sells for $2.25. 

















Address: Western Sportsman Co., Ltd. 
713 K Union Bank Bld. WINNIPEG 
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Theodore The Meddler 


By JAMES CREELMAN 





The greatest article yet written about the most con- 
spicuous living man in the world. An inside view of 
the Administration of President Roosevelt, appears in 


PEARSON’S MAGAZINE 


FOR JANUARY 
15 Cents a Copy - . - $1.50 a Year 





— 
! PEARSON'S Magazine is available in combination at a special price with many periodicals. The following 
illustrate a choice selection of combinations which include publications of special merit. 
Regular Our 
Price Price 
WITH Field & Stream, Woman's Home Companion - $4.00 $3.00 
Review of Reviews, Field & Stream - - - 6.00 3.70 


9 “ American Boy, Pictorial Review, Field & Stream 5.00 3.65 
“ American Magazine, Field & Stream, Good 

Housekeeping - - - - - - - 5.00 3.65 

“ World To-Day, Yachting, Field & Stream - 7.50 4.35 


McClure’s Magazine, World’s Work, Delineator - 6.50 4.00 
3.50 2.65 


“ Pacific Month]., Woman's Home Companion - x 

“ Short Storics, House & Garden - - - 6.30 4.60 
«Country Life in America, Appleton’s Magazine 7.00 5.35 
“ Harper's Bazar, Field & Stream - . . - 4.00 3.00 
bed Field & Stream, Ladies’ World : - . - 3.50 2.70 


If you are 











Any Newsdealer can accept your order for the above combinations at the prices mentioned. 
thin reach of a newsdealer, you may send your orders direct to The Newsdealers’ Subscription Bureau, 


>-¥9-FICHT ASTOR PLACE, NEW YORK CITY 
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Ready at last! 
A Book every 
Sportsman will 
want— 





Illustration from “Camping and Woodcraft’ 


HORACE KEPHART’S 
Book of 


Camping and Woodcraft 


It is with great pleasure that we are now able to announce the publication in book form of 
what was probably the most widely read and popular series of articles which ever appeared in 
a sportsman’s magazine. Since the publication of Mr. Kephart’s articies on Camping and Wood- 
craft in “Field and Stream’”’ we have received hundreds of letters from our readers inquiring, 


“When will the book be out?’ . 
It is not necessary to tell old readers of ‘Field and Stream” what a valuable book this is. 


To our newer friends we have only to say that this is the most complete guide book of wilderness 
——— and wilderness living yet published, by a man who loves the wild, by a man with 
scholarly attention to smallest details, and, best of all, by a man who can write. Verily this 


book is a classic. 


Price (cloth) $1.50 net; prepaid $1.60; (leather) $2.00, prepaid $2.10. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


By adding $1.00 to the price of the book (remitting us $2.50) we will send a cloth- 
bound copy of “Camping and Woodcraft,” prepaid, and ‘Field and Stream” for one 
year. If you are already a subscriber to “Field and Stream,” we will extend your 
subscription one year from the date on which it expires. Regular price of the book and 
“Field and Stream” is $3.10. Or, if you want the leather-bound edition, send us $3.00. 

















Make all orders payable to 


FIELD AND STREAM, Inc., 
35 West 2Ist Street : : NEW YORK 
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TT 
ARTISTIC 


Animal Studies 


IN COLORS 


14X134 


25 Cents Each 


(See also special subscription offer below 
in connection with these) 











No. 1, to be issued in January, 1907 


@ Beginning with the January number, we will have a series of 
twelve animal covers in color by 


PAUL BRANSOM 
The Well-Known Animal Artist 

@ The mere mention of this artist’s name is sufficient to insure 
a wide demand for these studies. We have therefore arranged 
to get out some extra artist’s proofs in a much larger size than 
that used on the cover of the magazine, namely: 14 x 134 inches 
of picture surface, thus forming a most happy size for framing 
and decorative purposes. @ The price will be 25 Cents Each, 
securely packed and postage paid. @ We also offer any two of 
the series FREE with a year’s subscription to FIELD AND 
STREAM (also renewal or extension of subscription). 
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keas> Get in your order 
early as these studies are 
a unique production 
and will be quickly 
snapped up. 


STM UMM 


On this page are shown minia- 
ture one-color reproductions of 
the first two of the series. Order 
by number. Address: 


Field and Stream 


35 W. 21st Street, New York 
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No. 2, to be issued in February, 1907 
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We want to send you the Outer’s Book 
(regular subscription price $1.00 a year) free 
for three months so you can see for yourself 
with what fidelity it pictures the wholesome, interest- 
ing life of America’s great outdoors. 


The Outers Book. 





THE ONLY 10# MAGAZINE OF /735 KIND 


vividly appeals to the sportsman, nature-lover, and to 
the man or woman who longs for, or has memories 
of genuine, unartificial life in the open. 

Like a full-lunged breath of reviving outdoorair, the 
Outer’s Book will come to you in such contrast to the 
monotonous activity of the city thatit will restore, ina 
measure, the quiet and resposethat comes from a long 
night's rest on fragrant balsam boughs in the open. 

The spirit of the forest, of mountain and plain, of 
the glad,- exhilarating days of outdoor recreation — 
that’s the spirit of the OUTER’S BOOK. 


But we want you to let the Outer’s Book speak to 
And not only will we send it to you 
free for three months, but on the day we receive 
the coupon, at the bottom of this advertisement 
| mail you three interesting pictures 
lors. suitable for framing, also free, 











“FREE TRIAL COUPON” 


THE OUTERS BOOK, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Please send me the three art pictures FREE. Alsoenter 
my name to The Outer's Book for one year on condition that 
| receive three numbers free, and then be privileged, 
if I do not like the magazine, to cancel the subscription. 





















FLORIDA 


Don’t you know that you can go to Florida this 
winter, pay your fare down and back and your 
living expenses while there, have a good time, 
keep well, and live cheaper than you can at home, 
wher along with the gripp rheumatism and 
pneumonia, you have to buy coal, heavy flannels, 
pay doctors’ bills and be miserable? 

We have made arrangements with C. H. Stokes, 
Postmaster at Mohawk, Florida, with whom we 
are personally acquainted, to supply the wants of 
the Field and Stream family along this line. Mr. 
Stokes lives in the beautiful hill and lake region 
the mountains of Florida—the orange belt of 
he State—where the fishing and hunting are best. 

The State is settling up fast, and now is the 
time to buy % home or a shooting preserve, while 
land is cheap 


He can supply you with wild land, a nice lake 


front, cottage, farm, orange grove or village prop- 
rty 

He can have a house built for you, set out an 
orange grove or do. anything you like! Better 
write at onee, tell him your needs and ask for 
information Address with stamp C. H. Stokes, 


P. M., Mohawk, Florida. 

















7 
C. N.and A MM. Williamson | 


AUTHORS OF 
“The Lightning Conductor” 
‘Lady Betty Across the Water” 
“M - Friend the Chauffeur,” etc. 


Have written exclusively for 


The Strand Magazine 








a series of entertaining automobile 
stories, which will appear in the 
“STRAND” during 1907. The 


series is entitled 


THE SCARLET RUNNER” 


- 
- 








and the first of the stories, called 
‘ THE CAR AND THE KING,” 
appears in the 
JANUARY NUMBER 
10 Cents a Copy $1 20 Per Year 
of all newsdealers and 


GhAe International News Ceompaay 
83 & 85 DUANE ST.. NEW YORK 
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And now, LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, I wish 
to inform you that it ts not necessary to INSURE 
YOUR COLLAR BUTTON BUY A ONE-PIECE 


“HRREMENTZ” 


which carries automatic insurance. If anything happens 
to it your dealer will give youanewone. But nothing can 
happen. It is made in one strong piece. No joints. No 
















soldering. Will not Lend or break. Easy to button and ‘ Club Cock tails 

unbutton because it is correctly shaped. Doub‘e thick shank. T ; « : : 
Q ; ” . he best beginning to Christmas merriment and the most 

Graceful design. 21 moae:.tor adie and g utlemen; gold delightful drink in the world. To be prized for their uni- 


Ces Searte form delicacy in flavor, for their rare smoothness—of perfectly 
Free booklet,“‘THE STORY OF ACOLLAR BUT- blended old liquors, aged in wood to exquisite mellowness 
TON. ; , ) 140 Want onef No chance-pr« yportioned, unblende i cocktail can possibly be 

» gtves entertaining injormation - so good. CLUB COCKTAILS are measure-mixed to abso- 
lute uniformity 








Seven kinds—all delightful. 
HKREMENTZ a co. Of moh grocers € varyuihese. 

71 Chestnut St. Newark, HN. J. G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO., Sole Props. 

—o Hartford New York London 











YOU HAVE NEVER ENJOYED 


as Good a Glass of CHOCOLATE SODA 
‘ NOT or COLD 


as at the fountains of our 


30 RETAIL STORES 


Eb de (| THROUGHOUT THE 


{ 


b~.. 
Affe hig fF STATES & CANADA 
at vy) Or at our authorized Sales Agents 
; 5 SEEN IN PRINCIPAL CITIES ; 
YS) Where you haveseen Bear Siens 
4 ft) and Beer Statues displayed. 

















BORATED TALCUM 
TOILET POWDER § | 


: | As You remember that 
Sen te koe en | \ EJ DELICIOUS CHOCOLATE FLAVOR? 


will prevent any of the skin WHY NOT ENJOY IT IN YOUR OWN HOME 


diseases often contracted. 
A positive relief for Chapped a 


Py Hands, Chafing, and all afflictions sg 
ofthe skin. Removes all odor of perspira- 
tion. Get Mennen’s--the original. Sold 

om 


everywhere or mailed for 25c, Sample free. or , 
Try Mennen's Violet (Borated) sea | BRE AA, QST COCOA 


GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N. J. 4 -— a 
Stor 
a. a 
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WHERE TO GO 
GUIDES, RESORTS CAMPS 


Advertisements will be inserted under this 4 
classification for five cents a word for each pe a3? 
insertion. Numbers and initials count as | ~ 
words. Cash must accompany order. No ad- 
rtisements accepted for 4 than fifty cents. D isplay cards exceeding two inches at the rate of $3.75 
per inch, $2.00 one-half in 
‘ 4 purpose is to sale these pages a direetory of where to shoot and fish, how to get there and where 

o stop. 





























SPORTSMAN’S RETREAT. SIE: on Be men ne 
: ‘ RRA MAD 'AINS—Guide for hunt- 
Duck soot Batteries. Point shooting with ers, trappers and tourists, Trap cee fer bane. 


live decoys hinnecock Bay. Guides. Apply to 
lions a specialty. Address W. te a 
GEO. A. LANE, son of Wm. N. Lane, Good Ground, Sodkese, Citathon’ Malice. gall, Colonia 























COMFORTABLE COUNTRY BOARD MOUNTAINS OF FLORIDA. 


in famous Piedmont region. Quail, Rabbit, Squirrel | DO you want to shoot deer, turkey, quail, snipe or a 
and Wild Turkey shooting; trained | dogs: competent big alligator this winter—catch black bass weighi: 
guides. Fox hunting. . City refer- ten pdunds and over, or pick oranges off the trees 
ences from former patrons. a 6 &.. WwW. EB. -#.. ne. potter write , once for h my tallies 

oms are lim 4 
a. a STOKES, Mohawk, Lake Co., Florida. 











QUAIL SHOOTING. VIRGINIA RESORT. 
WANTED—A tem h . | Having some 25,000 acres of exclusive shooting 
nish board nt dean on ‘ave Sroanenll csctn privileges, a number of trained quail, wild turkey 
Dogs and_horses yon Shooting exceptionally Bn ane Sah, Gommpetent Guides, Eret-cless access 
good. 8. P. Stoney, onks Corner, 8c modations and livery, I am offering to the sports- 
ae i ek ee sites aint Soe of oa guides — a Goss | for 
e hunting of quail, w urkey and deer, In; 
GREEN POINT DUCK MARSHES, charge of every arrangement from their step ins 
Combahee River, 8S. C., for lease or sale. Quail | off of train at my place to their departure from 
shooting adjoining high lands. Comfortably fur- same. A few well-broken quail dogs for sale. 
nished winter home with 3,500 acres quail shooting, a references given. Open season, Nov. 1 to 
four mies,  auekiny marshes along river. Medway r+ 1. For further information address DR. H. L. 
River, 8. G. STONEY, arleston, 8. C. TKINS, Boydton, Va. 
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| Big Game Hunters ||| JF YOU HUNT 
FROM ALL OVER THE WORLD | OR FISH 
VISIT THE Sierra | Bear in mind the rich shooting and fishing 


grounds to be found in Alabama, Mississippi, 
Madre Louisiana and Florida when arranging your 

trip this fall. No section of this country can 
furnish, better quail and duck shooting. Deer 


* 
Mountains and bear too can be found in plenty in the 


swamps and cane brakes. The Gulf Coast is 





MOUNTAIN LION, ncted for its fishing. There is an abundance 

JAGUAR, BEAR, WOLF, PECCARY, of Red Fish, Sheephead, Tarpon, Speckled 
DEER, FOX, WILD TURKEY Trout, Spanish Mackerel, Pompano and nu- 

| merous other species, with plenty of good 

Eagles, Parrots, Giant Ivory-bill hotels, club houses and boats, all at reason- 


Woodpeckers, Birds of Paradise - 


all varieties of small Game able rates. We will be glad to answer any 


questions or furnish any information you 
COMPETENT GUIDES ane deetes. 

Rio Grande, Sierra Madre & ||| 

Pacific R. R. The Direct Line |||} Louisville & Nashville R. R. 


W. T. O'DONNELL, LOUISVILLE, KY. 
General Passenger Agent, EL PASO, TEXAS 


Cc. L. STONE, Gen’! Pass. Agent. 
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AKEWOOD 
for GOLF 24 


REACHED ONLY BY 


NEw JERSEY CENTRAL 








FINEST LINKS @ BOOKLET ON APPLICATION TO 
BEST HOTELS W.C. HOPE, GENERAL PASSENGER 

AGENT &@ 143 LIBERTY STREET 
EXCLUSIVE PATRONAGE NEW YORK CITY. wouwounusn 
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The Most Delighttul Cruise 


Wouldn’t a delightful, smooth ocean voyage be a most healthful and agreeable 
diversion from the cares of business and the harsh climate of the North? Then 
spend three weeks cruising around Porto Rico—where the breath of summer and th 
flower-scented air is laden with health and happiness. . 

THE NEW YORK AND PORTO RICO STEAMSHIP COMPANY'S palatial steamers will 
carry you from New York to Porto Ricodirect,—going completely around the island 
—stopping a day or two at all the interesting places. 


Around 


Porto Rieo 


on one of this company’s luxuriously appointed steamships has been appropriately likened to 
a cruise on a private yacht. Handsome, modern,—‘hey give the most elaborate hotel accommoda- 
tions. (The boat is your hotel during the entire trip.) They combine speed, comfort and safety. 
All outside staterooms. Every accommodation which the ingenuity of man could devise. 

Rates for the entire voyage, including every expense on the down trip, around the Island, and 
return—$140. Send for illustrated booklets, giving full details of the trip. Mailed upon request. 


THE NEW YORK and PORTO RICO STEAMSHIP CO., 
or RAYMOND & WHITCOMB CO., 25 Union Sqnare,w.¥. 12 Broadway, New York. 
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The glow of the hickory, 
The glow of the good old briar, 
The glow imparted to all by 








Evans 


f\le 


Make the ideal fireside comfort 
and drive dull care away. 








THERE’S A SMILE IN EVERY BOTTLE 
AND GOOD HEALTH IN EVERY GLASS 


Order it at nearest club, hotel, restaurant or dealer. 


H. Established 1786 


Ison, N. Y. 


EVANS & SONS, 
Brewery and Bottling Works, Hu 


Cc. 
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“The Outing Place for Millions’ 


Atlantic 





300 Hotels and 7 miles Board Walks 
Famous Bathing Beach 


HOURS 
FROM 


NEW YORK 


NEW JERSEY 
CENTRAL 


New illustrated booklet yours for the asking. 


W. C. HOPE, Gen'l Pass. Agt., New York City a 
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FLORIDA’S GREATEST HOTEL 





Yor booklets and furthe1 
information, addré 








David Laub? of, Mer.,Tampa, pe 


always a breeze 


Even in luxurious Florida there is no hostelry else in this country. There is - eeZ 
that nearly equals the TAMPA BAY HOTEL. from over the salt waters of the Gulf—the air is 
This is the supreme achievement of American exhilarating, never enervating. | i ; 
brains, energy and limitless capital in producing On the outskirts of Tampa is Ybor City, the 
an ideal resort. only foreign city in this country. The life of the 

1,000 acres of tropical gardens—a great Moor Spanish and Cuban cigar makers, the great fac- 
ish-Spanish castle in the center, overlooking the tories, restaurants -— dance halls add much 
olden bay of Tampa our castle in Spain. color and charm to a Tampa sojourn. 
° The TAMPA BAY ig Florida’s grea a hote The spirit of the management of the TAMPA 
the most beautiful. most luxurious, most fasci BAY HOTEL is Spanish in hospitality—*‘Sefior, 
nating in every well-studied detail. It has been my house is yours i 
refitted thoroughout and is absolut fireproof Reached by the Seaboard Air Line—and a 
Do vou know the Florida West Con > There short wutomob ile transfer—or the Atlantic Coast 
are more days of sunshine the whe Line, running into the hotel grounds. 


Atlantic Coast Line, 
Line Ry. 


ny agent of the 


ern Ry. or Seaboard Air 
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STRAIGHT AS A PLUMB LINE 
to the Winter Resorts o/ “e 


CAROLINAS AND FLORIDA 


NEWYORK 


PHILADELPHIA 


meee = Just Right 


WASHINGTON 


The Climate in the Carolinas and 


lorida. 

The outdoor sports — Hunting, 
Fishing, Golf, Motoring, Sail- 
ing. 

Stop-over points en route. 


Hotels to suit the purse. 


Excursion tickets allowing Sop- 
overs. On sale until April 30th. 
Limit May 31s. 

Quickest through train service via 
shortest route. 


The Seaboard Florida Limit- 
ed, electric lighted, all Pull- 
mans. Runs January 7th to 
April 7th, New York to St. 
Augustine. 


Two other high-class trains, with 
through Pullmans—a la carte 
dining cars 


For winter resort booklet or in- 
formation address offices follow- 
ing : 

Boston, 360 Washington St. 

: New York, 1183 Broadway 
TAMPA! > cseasora Philadelphia, 1433 Chestnut St. 
Baltimore, Continental Trust Bids 
Washington, 1421! Pa. Ave. 
‘PALM BEACH} 
/ Chas. B. Ryan 
"Miami 4. Gen. Pass. Agt. 
\ Mare Edw. F. C: st, 2d Vice-l'res. 


a KEY WEST. _-* 


| 


‘SEABOARD AIR LINE RAILWAY 
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The 
Golden 
State 
Limited 


The Rock Island announces resumption of its 
famous Golden State Limited to California on 
December 16; daily from Chicago and St. Louis 
to Los Angeles, Santa Barbara and San Fran- 
cisco, 

Entirely new equipment, including many unique 
features for the comfort and welfare of patrons. 
Drawing-room’ and Compartment Pullmans, 
Mission-style Rock Island Diner—meals a la 
carte, and Buffet-Smoking-Library-Observation 
car, also in Mission style. 


All the luxuries of a club. 


The California Special continues in service until 
resumption of the Golden State Limited, on same 





quick schedule as has prevailed this summer. 





Send name and address for beautifully 
illustrated descriptive booklet. 


JOHN SEBASTIAN, 
Pass’r Traffic Mgr. Rock Island Lines, 
CHICAGO. 




















‘THE NEW GRAND 


IN THE CENTER OF EVERYTHING 


Broadway and 3lst Street, NEW YORK 


500 Gentlemen's 

Rooms Cafe 
Ladies’ 
Restaurant 
Moorish 
Rocm 

300 
Popular 

Bath Rooms ie 
Ladies’ 
Reception 

Europeaa and 

Plan Crewing 
Room oa 
Ground 
Floor 

Cuisine 

Unexcelled Homelike 





: “GRANOTEL" 
SEND FOR BOOKLET. 
RATES: Single Room and Suites, With and Without 
Bath, $1.50 Per Day and Upwards. 
THE HURLBERT GRAND HOTEL CO. 
GEO. F. HURLBERT, Pres. 


Also THE NEW SHERMAN, JAMESTOWN UN. Y. 

















Hotel Cumberland 


NEW YORK 
S. W. Cor. Broadway at 54th Street 





Ideal Location. Near Theatres, Shops, and Central Park, Fine 
Cuisine, Excellent Food and Reasonable Prices. 

New, Modern and Absolutely Fireproof 
Within one minute's walk of 6th Ave. ‘Land subway and accessible 
to all surface car lines. Transient rates $2.50 with Bath and up. 

SEND FOR BOOKLET 
Under the Management of 


HARRY P. STIMPSON GEO. L. SANBORN 
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Hotel Titchfield Jamaica 


@ The Newest, Largest and Finest Resort Hotel in the West 
Indies. American Plan and American Management. Location, 
Temperature and Climate Unsurpassed in the World. Facilities 
for Riding, Driving, Automobiling, Boating, Fishing, Tennis, and 
all Outdoor Sports and Recreations. Sea Bathing under most 
delightful conditions. 








AINSLIE & GRABOW, Mgrs., Boston Office, 270 Commonwealth Ave. 


An Ideal Winter Resort 


F your nerves are tired and you feel physically weary 
from the strenuous cares of a busy season, there is no 
more delightful resting place on earth than Jamaica. 

There is only one season in Jamaica, and that lasts the 
whole year around—a season of perpetual spring. There 
are no chilling winds or fogs, no snow, no ice, no frost. 
Jamaica possesses a delightful mountain atmosphere, which 
is kept in constant motion by the blowing of the Trade 
Winds. Its scenery is an exquisite blending of mountain, 
valley and sea. The Gulf Stream flows all about the Island 
with a current of mild, crystal-clear water. There are 
two thousand miles of macadamized roads on the Island 
as smooth for automobiling as Park boulevards. 
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ONLY DIRECT ALL-WATER ROUTE BETWEEN 


New York, Boston and Charleston, S. C., 
Jacksonville, Fla. 


@ St. Johns River service between Jacksonville, Palatka, De Land, Sanford, Enterprise, Fla., and intermediate landings. 

@ The “Clyde Line” is the favorite route between New York, Boston, Philadelphia, and Eastern Points, and 

Caarleston, S. C., and Jacksonville, Fla., making direct connection for all points South and Southwest. 

FAST MIC ees STEAMSHIPS AND SUPERIOR SERVICE 
HEO. G. EGER, V. P. & G. M., 

General Office, Pier 36. North River; Branch Office, 290 Broadway, New York 
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Il. “Now, Mr. Coon Hound! I’se got vo’ tied to dat clay pigeon trap and when it 
goes off, why, er—I say, yo’ Rastus, is yo’ ready to shoot?” 














Best Enameled Glass Ey es 


ie 
for Birds and Animals ww V line of 
TAXIDERMISTS’ SUPPLIES. Write for price 
» list No 





rh WARINE_ GASOLINE 


Baas 


For your Row Boat, Sail Boat or Launch 
No Cranks to start—No cams, valves, gears, springs 
or sprockets. No moving parts but piston, pump 
and crank shaft. 

All working parts in full view, 

yo build all sizes of Roat Engines, 

ETROIT ENGINE WORKS 

1345 ) + hae Ave. Detroit, Mich 





Specimens Mounted True to Life 
Save your TRoPH'ES Let us mount them for 
ou. Our work was awarded First GRAND 
Paice and nine gold medals at Lewis-Clark 
Exposition. Reasonable prices, satisfaction 
guaranteed. Write for price lists. 
THE N. W. SCHOOL OF TAXIDERMY. 73 Farnam Street, Omaba, Neb. | L— 
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Continue 
Summer 
Pleasures 
in 
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JAMAICA - 


Best reached by one of the perfectly equip- 
ped ‘‘Admirals,” the Twin Screw U. S. 
Mail Steamships of the 


United Fruit Company 


They afford the most delightful ocean trip of the Winter 
months. Twenty-four hours after leaving, you are in the warm 
airs of the Gulf Stream. Hotel accommodations in Jamaica 








satisfy every desire. 

Weekly sailings from Boston | Steamers “Brookline” and “ Barn- 
and Philadelphia : stable” weekly from Baltimore: 

Round Trip - $75.00 | Round Trip - $60.00 

One Way - - 40.00 | One Way - - 35.00 


RATES INCLUDE MEALS AND STATEROOM BERTH 


“4 Happy Month in ‘famaica” 


is a fascinating booklet we send on request 


Address 


F. S. JOPP, General Passenger Agent, UNITED FRUIT CO. 
Long Wharf, Boston 
OR DIVISION PASSENGER AGENTS 
104 E. Pratt St., Baltimore 5 N. Wharves, Philadelphia 
321 St. Charles St., New Orleans 
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Of Course You Know 


that the essentials of a first-class Scotch Whiskey 
are purity and maturity. 
These qualities are rare. But 


D. & J. McCallum’s 
“Perfection” Scotch 


is guaranteed to be both pure and mature. 

Its rich, yet smooth and mellow flavor— 
really like a liqueur—and its rare bouquet, will 
appeal to the lovers of the real thing. 

The gentleman’s whiskey par excellence. 


SOLE AGENTS FOR UNITED STATES: 


HOLLAND HOUSE 


NEW YORK 
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Bl BoB. JENNINGS 


III. Banc! “Yah! Yah! Yo’ ain’t no coon hound no more! Yo’ is what dey calls 
a thoroughly broken bird dawg! Yah! Yah! Yah!” . 














BIG MAIL FREE —_ oe 









23S 


me , 
mo ek . World's Fair 
ind YOUR NAME and address PRINTED Ad ty ate thee, 
, ‘ 000 Mai . Di opted by governments of U. S., Canada an nygland. 
TONS s Zari wasctemn ait wn nouns We supplied every U. S. Alaskan Boundary Survey in last 


Hundreds of testimonials from Gov. officials, 

Ry Bag ey ale ggg Naval Commanders, Army Officers, Prospectors, Explorers 

invented this and have satisfied 200,000 aga _ ey 4 5 models to selec 
CO., 


customers. Send 20c at once to be in 1907 
BiG ssueandgetaBIGMAILFREE ALLEN, || ACME FOLDING BOAT - MIAMISBURG, OHIO 
Please say you saw it in Field and Stream 
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For Three Generations 






















































































have been built by three generations of skillful piano 
makers, and have lived through three generations of 
delighted players. They are built to endure, and time only 
adds a greater mellowness and sweetness to the incompar- 
able ‘‘Gabler tone.’’ Have you been 


“AROUND THE WORLD IN A PIANO BOX” 


If not, you don’t want to miss our new booklet—Free 
for your address. 


ERNEST GABLER & BRO., 


ESTABLISHED 1854 
465 Whitlock Ave., Borough Bronx, New York City 














se 
Gabler Pianos have established a reputation for exquisite 
tone, melodious volume, sympathetic expression and 
durability, unequaled by the highest priced pianos man- 
ufactured. 
GABLER PIANOS 
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ow far can you 


EAD this? 


Hold it away from you 


and se 


It’s the scale of the Warner Auto-Meter, actual 
size. It says your Automobile is traveling 4 miles an 
hour. It is just as steady on your car as it is in your 
hand—for the scale of 


The Warner Auto-Meter 


is not influenced by the jar of the car—speed alone moves it. It 
doesn’t bob around, the wav other indicators do, until you are not 
certain whether it savs 4 miles or 14 

Let us tell you more about this wonderful instrument—how it’s 
made with sapphire jewels like a watch, vet is so stronglv built that 
it takes an axe or a bad collision to break it or render it inaccurate, 
and how we use magnetism (in the only practical wav). which 
makes The Auto-Meter as reliable as a mariner’s comnass forever. 
When you write we'll send you also a trouble-saving 50-cent book, 
Auto Pointers—invaluable to a man who drives his own car—if you 
inclose 4c. for postage 


WARNER INSTRUMENT CO., 
464 Rooseve't Street, Beloit, Wis. 
The, Auto-Meter is sold bv all dealers and at the best Garages. 


Actual Size 



















38 of the 62 
Gudden 
Tourists 
had tHE 
AUTO- 
METER 
on their 
cars. Of 

the 13 cars 

with perfect 
scores, 10 
were 

equipped 
ith 


wi 
AUTO- 
METERS 














FRZE TO AUTOMOBILE Cwres. 
We have published a book call. ‘Auto 
Pointers,”” which is desicned to helr 2 man 
know his car It tells how to keep out of 
trouble or how to fira #t in a hurry. If you 
own a cat it’s free. send 4c to cover postage 




























OUR LEADER | 


20 ft. launch, equipped with our || 
“Speedway” gasoline motor | | 
$425.00 


Send ten-cent stamp for new catalogue af 
AUTO BOATS . 


GAS EROINE & POWER CO., and 
GHARLES L. SEABURY & CO., Consolidated 
Morris Heights, New Vork City 


Down Town Office, 11 Broadway, New York | 
Chicago Office, 1409 Michigan Ave. | 











| We do advertise the fact that we build the only proper- 
| y proportioned and cheap high grade garage 


G Tr a y Marine in the market. 
Motors | | Style, «Material, Workmanship 


ALL COMBINED IN ONE. 










Send for our Catalogue and prices. 


H. P. Reve Rompe $54, 00 vit to Ba kinds of Portable Houses sae 


will develop engines | | 
| 
| 





h. 
Reversible can a Jump spark. Perfect tcbeleation. 


Crank shaft drop forged steel. Connecting rod. bronze. Springfield Portable Construction Co., Inc. 














Pion Reames gaiigeatingncicr mgarcoyest | || Successors to the Springtel Moulding Wot 
Gray Motor Co. 71 Leib St., Netroit, Mich. | || 51 Waltham Avenue Sp-ingfield, Mass, 
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Six-Cylind er Touring Car 


1907 WILL BE A SIX-CYLINDER YEAR. We made that assertion just a year ago— 
when the Ford six-cylinder model, now known as “the car which made the fame 
of sixes,” was first announced. 

THE BASIS OF THAT STATEMENT was the knowledge that in the six-cylinder 
motor with cranks set at 120 degrees was obtained the “mechanical ultimate” of 
automobile motor design. It was based, not on a hope—a “wish that was father to 
the thought’—but on the mechanical fact that in six-cylinders we obtain results 
that are impossible of realization in any other known form of gasoline engine— 
beyond six we gain nothing; in less than six we have imperfection. 

THAT WE WERE RIGHT in our prediction is proven by the fact that over half the 
makers of Europe have succumbed to the six-cylinder demand; at least ten American 
makers have followed the Ford lead in this direction, and those who are not doing 
so find it necessary to make excuses for not keeping up with the procession. 

THE SUCCESS OF THE HOUSE OF FORD from the first was based on an abiding 
faith in the ability of the average man to get at the truth. Every move we have 

made has been sensational—because it was original—was ahead of the times. Wise- 
acres said we would find our public unready for us. They said it when Ford built 
“doubles” in the “one-lunger” days. It was repeated when we built a four-cylinder 
touring car at a reachable price (the others were all copying our “doubles” so we 
moved up a step), then again when our four-cylinder $500 Runabout was announced, 
and the changes are still being rung on that old fallacy in its application to “sixes.” 

THE SUPREMACY OF SIXES lies in the total absence of vibration—this type of 
motor is perfectly balanced both as to torque and mechanical parts. This perfect 
balance makes for noiselessness. Then the impulses, overlapping each other as they 
do, makes this the most flexible motor possible—it has excess power at slow as well 
as at high speeds. It is lighter than it is possible to make a four-cylinder car of the 
same power—very little dead fly-wheel weight, smaller cylinders and other parts. 
It combines the silence of the electric with the flexibility of a steam engine and the 
economy, simplicity and greater possibilities of the gas engine. 

IN HIGH CLASS CARS—cars of more than 35 or 40-horsepower—six cylinders are 
here to stay. More trouble for the maker, perhaps—that much less for the user. 
The buyer of a six-cylinder Ford has the comfortable feeling—the satisfaction—-of 

; knowing he has the best. . 

WE BELIEVE IT IS IMPOSSIBLE to produce a more luxurious, a more serviceable 
or a better car in every respect than the 1907 Ford Model “K” at any price. 40-horse 
power—at the wheels. Weight 2,6co pounds; 34x4-inch tires; wheel base 120-inch; 
tread 56-inch. Speed up to sixty miles with full load—down to a crawl on high gear, 
by throttle control alone. Chrome nickel steel used throughout—frame, shafts, 
gears and other working parts. Cylinders, pistons, crank-shafts and other motor 
parts ground to michrometrical exactness. Seats five liberally—seven comfortably. 

WE ARE THE LARGEST makers of six-cylinder motor cars in the world—quantity 
production makes our prices possible— 


$2,800.00 


A TIP: We can make immediate deliveries (in time for Christmas) of 4-cylinder $500 
Runabouts—no orders accepted or promises made for spring deliveries. We'll be 
swamped as we were last spring. So there is only one way to get one—get it now. 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY 


Member American Motor Car Manufacturers’ Association, N. 

BRANCHES: 147-140-151-153 Columbus Ave., Boston; 1721-1723 Broadway, New Yorks 72% Main St., Buffalo; 
Broad and Buttonwood Sts , Philadelphia; 1413 Michigan Ave., Chicago; 1916 S.E. Euclid ” Cleveland; 318- 

320 E. 11th St., Kansas City. Canadian Tra Supplied by Ford Motor Co. of Canada, Ltd., Walkerville, Ont. 
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Start the New Year Right! WR at Yoru 
Equip your car with a 7 = :, 
Get When You 
Jones Gefa 










Speedometer 


This instrument is the Pioneer speed indicator. It 
recently received the A.C. G. B. & I. Gold Medal 
award, for its remarkable durability, positive accu- 
racy and absolutely perfect performance. 

Why not have the accepted standard and by actual 
test the most reliable Epootornster in the world? 
Gold Medal literature free. 






You get 

a car as scientific- 
ally designed and as° per- 
fectly finished as if the reputation of 
this, the greatest automobile estab- 
lishment in the world, depended upon 
that one car. 

This painstaking care dominates to the 
smallest details of Cadillac construction 
—in the engine it isso apparent that the 
minutely-accurate finish of this vital 
part has made it a signal triumph in 
automobile manufacture. 

The Cadillac Runabout and Light 
Touring Car are fitted with our wonder- 














We exhibit at 
Madison Square 
Carden, Jan. 
12th to 19th. 








ful single-cylinder engine, to which the 

Jones panes d and remarkably low cost 

of maintenance of these models are 

Speedometer chiefly attributable. By its great power, 


speed and hill-climbing ability, this en- 
gine proved itself so worthy in thousands 
of cars during the past four vears that it 
will be used in 1907 practically without 
change—a fact which alone places the 
serviceableness of this year’s cars be- 


115 West 32nd St., N. Y. 











The yond question. 
Don’t fail to get a demonstration—you 
. will be surprised how great are the pos- 
Diezemann sibilities of the ‘‘ Car that Climbs.”’ 
Model K Runabout—10 h. p ; neat, trim 
Victoria body; 30-inch whe :ls; $800. 
oc Model M Light Touring Car—Ilustrated 


below—10 h. p.; graceful straight line 





Absorber moaa rr Four-cylinder, 30 h. p. Tour- 


ing Car; $2,500. 
Model G—Four-cylinder, 20 h. p. Tour- 
is by far the most practical of ada suaee. 0. B. Detroit: 


all absorbers. It is provided lamps not included. 


° ‘ - Upon request we Will send fully il‘ustrated 
with a self-lubricating system 


Booklet U. also address of nearest dealer. 
CADILLAC MOTOR CAR CO., 
Detroit, Mich. - 






that definitely places it above 





the plane of all other frictional 





devices. It does not require 
regu'ation when once properly 
adjusted. 


Literature upon application 


BIEZEMANN SHOCK ABSORBER CO, 
1319 Hudson St., Hoboken, N. J. 





$950 
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2 PASSENGER RUNABOUT 


Worid s Champion Motor Car for efficiency and endurance—simplest, smartest and 
lowest in price—4 H.P. Air Cooled. Speed 4 to 25 miles—an ideal car for all round 
road work. Catalogue free. 


A RIE N'T i 
Friction Drive 4 
aoe Buckboards ies 


8 H.P. Deuble Cylinder Motor Equipped to Any Model $50 Extra. 


DELIVERY CA 


The Price of One Team and the Work of Three 
The ever ready Parcel and Delivery car for city and country. Indispensable to 
General Stores, Grocers, Florists, Laundries, Bakers, Dairies, Fruit and Produce Farms. 
Reliable on any kind of road—asphalt, cobbles, sand, mud. Combines strength in frame, 
springs and gearing. Speed 4 to 18 miles an hour on ordinary roads. 
Active agents desired in unassigned territory. Write for discounts and agency terms. 


WALTHAM MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY Waltham, Mass., 
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STEM WIND 


anywhere 


For fourteen years the Ingersoll has been the only watch sold at 
near a dollar, that could be depended on to keep time and 


keep on kee ping time. 





| Every 


Ingersoll watcn is guaranteed with a numbered and registered 


slip inside the case—a stronger guarantee than can be offered you with any 
other watch at any price. 

Don’t pay over your money for a stem-wind watch until you see ‘* Jager 
soll’? on the dial. 





50,000 


merchants sell Ingersoll. watches. Look for the Ingersoll 
sign in the window. If there is no Ingersoll dealer near 


you the Dollar Watch will be mailed postpaid for one dollar. 


Other I 


Booklet ! 


ngersolls: ‘* Eclipse,’ $1.50; ‘ Triumph ” and ‘‘Gotbam,”* 
$1.75; and the new “ Midget’? Ladies’ Ingersoll at $2.00. 


Ingersoll Dollay Chains—12 patierns—assay more gold than any $2 chain—circular free. 


Robt. H. Ingersoll & Bro.°°# 


NEW YORK. 
































A Powder for Shot Guns. 


Dead Shot Smokeless thoroughly 
meets the requirements of discriminat- 
ing sportsmen. Branded with the name 
of a house whose goods are most favor- 
ably known, it will always be the powder 
of a “know n quantity,” unsurpassed in 
any particular. Clean shooting, makes 

a perfect pattern, high velocity, safe, is 
cutiecied by climate. 

Have your shells loaded with “Dead 
Shot Smokeless.” Yourdealer will gladly 
supply it. If you are in doubt w rite to 
us. Write to us any way for booklet. 
it never has and never will deteriorate 








Manufactured by AMERICAN POWDER MILLIS 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


BOSTON, MASS. CHICAGO, ILL. 





THE GREENWICH PRINTING COMPANY, NEW YORK. 


Free 


ewelers Court, 

















LEXANDE 
WEPT 


because he had no more worlds to conquer. If he were 
living to-day he would—from what biographers say of his 
tastes—own a Brasier, and then he would be again in the 
same fix. . 


Like Alexander, the Brasier has no more worlds—or 
cars—to conquer. 
It has defeated all the principal cars of the world so REPEATEDLY and 


so DECISIVELY that its makers have rather lost the ardor for motor racing; it is 
hardly sportsmanlike to keep rubbing it in when one has a sure thing. 


The French Elimination Trials—1g904—for choice of the French team in the 
Gordon Bennett Cup race; the Brasier defeated all the best cars of France. 


Gordon Bennett Cup, 1904. The Brasier won, Thery driving, defeating all the 
best cars of the world. 


French Elimination Trials, 1905, Thery first, driving a Brasier, defeating all the 
best cars of France. 


Gordon Bennett Cup Race, 1905. The Brasier won. Thery driving, defeating all 

the best cars of the world, a second and consecutive time. 
UT it is not in mere racing alone that the Brasier has sopentetey proven itself superior to allother cars, Re- 
liability, power, flexibility, ease of control, endurance or LASTING quality of all its parts, the strength and 
mechanical perfection that means THOUSANDS of miles of touring without an accident of any kind, without 


a break, a slip or the replacementofa part. The splendid unapproachable motor car PERFECTION that means 
NO cost of upkeep, everything THERE, and working in perfect order ALL the time; this is the Brasier keynote. 


O matter what kind of a car you are considering, no matter which make you 
select—you can make a more intelligent choice, and get more VALUE for the 
money you spend by knowing about the Brasier. Send for our Catalogue No. 5— 
it is much more than a catalogue really; 
it is a wealth of very VALUABLE in- 
formation, which will show you what 
points to look into when buying a car; 

it is VALUABLE and it’s FREE. 


Sole Importer 
Brasier Cars 


; 230 West 58th Street, 
a A> NEW YORK 














